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have  inserted  in  the  present  Nunjher  nii  Article  that  may  require  sonic 
a|H)lof;y ;  it  is  entitled, Vocahulnry  of  Vroper  Sames  and  H’^ordSf  relating 
to  the  French  i^ero/u/ion.— Besides  its  p^encrul  utility,  it  will  be  particularly 
useful  to  the  Readers  of  our  Mag^azine  in  future,  us  we  shall  insert  every  Month 
a  Memoir  of  some  distinii^uished  Foreipner,  similar  to  that  of  Dknon  in  our  pre- 
<*«t  N'undier;  and  as  the  lives  of  almost  all  the  celebrated  Men  of  the  present  day 
have  been  more  or  less  atiected  by  the  French  Revolution,  many  Names  and 
^Vords  may  occur  in  these  Memoirs,  which  may  be  unintelligible  to  the  younger 
part  of  our  Readers  without  this  assistance. 

Tlie  following  Articles  have  been  received 

Locked  in ;  or,  Ihramatic  Horrors. 

On  Spectres  or  Apparitions. 

Letters  from  W— T.  B.— J.  H.  L.S. 

Observations  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,  and  Sketches  of  Popular  Preachers  shall  l>e 
cuutnienced  in  our  next  Number. 

A7.\r  is  requested  to  inform  us  where  we  may  address  a  private  letter  to  him 
—one  of  apology  and  tliauks. 
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JOHN  MARTIN,  Esq. 

llislorival  Painter  to  hits  Svrr.nn  Ilitfhn^ss  the  Prince  Lcopoltl^  and  her  late 
Roi/al  /lif/hness  the  Prineexs  Charlotte,  of  Saxe  Cohonnf^ 

\VI  I  II  A 

PUKTKAIT  TAKEN  EIIOM  LIKE  EXPRESSLY  FOR  THIS  HOUR. 


The  liistory  of  liitprature,  Arts 
;inil  Sriencps  is  replete  with  the  iiiis- 
fortuiies  of  ineii  of  g’enius;  and  we 
fiin  iliscover  hut  few  men,  who  liave 
done  honour  to  the  human  speeies, 
whose  shinin/]f  alii  lilies  have  heeii 
fostered  hy  the  benevolence  of  power, 
or  rewarded  hy  the  still  more  le;]^iti- 
inate  patronage  of  an  enlightened 
iiihlic.  The  ajj^e  of  Pericles,  the  ce- 
ebrated  reii^n  of  Augustus,  and  the 
times  of  Eosmoand  Lorenzo  de  Me¬ 
dici  are,  perhaps,  the  only  periods 
ill  the  annals  of  the  world,  durinj^ 
which  the  pa^e  of  history  has  been 
hri^^htened  by  the  rays  ot  protected 
yenius.  Persecutions  have  almost 
invariably  followed  and  obscured 
the  dawn  of  puiius,  and  its  posses¬ 
sion  has  more  frequently  been  a 
curse  than  a  blessing  to  its  posses¬ 
sor.  New  lii^'hts,  shed  on  the  dark 
liemisphere  of  ii^norance,  have  ge¬ 
nerally  been  immiuliately  ilarkened 
and  destroyed  by  jealous  power,  or 
M’rsecutini;*  superstition.  VVe  may 
anient  over  the  sad  fate  that  has 
awaited  the  sons  of  j^enius,  but  the 
circumstances  are  more  calculated 
to  awake  sympathy  than  create  sur¬ 
prise.  In  proportion  as  the  public 
mind  encreases  in  knowledge,  so  will 
encrease  the  patronag-e  of  the  arts 
anioii^  the  powerful  and  the  rich ; 
who  are  ever  umhitious  to  signalize 
themselves  by  the  acquisition  of  qua¬ 
lities,  that  render  them  conspicuous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  A  demand 
lor  the  productions  of  genius  will 
Par,  Mag,  Vol,  8iJ. 


always  provide  an  ndeipiate  reward  ; 
and  the  best  market,  that  can  he 
sought  for,  exists  directly  or  indi- 
n‘ctly  in  the  mental  cultivation  of 
all  classes,  which  must  he  inevitably 
followed  by  an  admiration  of  the 
highest  powers  of  intellect  and  by  re- 
tiiied  taste.  To  this  enviable  state 
England,  at  the  present  time,  seems 
making  a  rapid  approximation.  The 
cncreasiiig  knowledge  of  the  lower 
orders  necessarily  conimands  a  more 
refined  and  extensive  intelligence 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society ; 
and  it  is  nothing  but  strict  justice 
to  assert  that  in  no  period  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  were  the  arts  so 
generally  patronised,  or  so  success¬ 
fully  cultivated.  This  observation 
particularly  applies  to  sculpture  and 
painting,  and  tlie  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  memoir  is  a  living  instance  of 
the  fact.  On  him  the  patronage  of 
the  powerful  and  the  rich  is  heani- 
ing,  while  the  public  in  general  en¬ 
courage  him  with  their  eagerness 
to  view  liis  exhibitions,  and  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  united  patnuuige,  due 
to  transcendant  talents,  will  lur  con¬ 
firmed  and  eulogized  hy  posterity. 

Mr.  Martin  was  horn  at  llaydon- 
bridge,  an  obscure  town  in  Northum¬ 
berland,  on  the  lllth  of  July, 
although  born  in  a  place  that  presents 
no  opportunities  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  talent,  this  son  of  genius 
rose  from  the  obscurity  in  which  he 
was  nurtured,  by  the  native  poiyers 
of  his  mind,  assisted  bv  uiideviat- 
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nrrsrvoraiir*’,  ainl  an  rxorrise 
Ilf  t)i(*  moral  virtues.  At  a  very 
early  ap*,  liis  mind  was  dir»*ete<l  to 
the  art  ot’  paintinir  tVoin  seeiuir  siune 
rfl'oifs  of  drawiiitr  exenited  liy  liis 
lir«»tlier,  who  liad  praetised  th.it  art, 
in  a  iniiKW  ileii'ree,  at  some  other 
pi. lie;  these  elforts  he  instantly  snr- 
p.isM'd,  and  the  o’enerons  and  san- 
^•■ninr  piMi^e  ot  his  hrother  tanned 
the  l.ilent  llaine  of  his  naseent  puiiiis, 
II  hieh  has  since  risen  into  meridian 
splendour.  When  he  was  almiit  the 
aire  of  fourteen  his  father  removed 
to  Xewcastle-upon-'I'yne,  and  this 
cireumstanee,  perhaps,  deeided  his 
destiny.  ICven  the  sii^ns  suspended 
hetore  the  ifins  were  ohjeets  of  ad- 
mir.ition  to  his  untutoreil  mind,  and 
a  (forded  him  rude  materials  on  wliieh 
he  exercised  his  incipient  powers. 
.Although  at  this  time  particularly 
partial  to  boyish  active  sports,  he 
would  freipiently  forsake  them  in 
order  to  compare  the  si^ns  with  eaeli 
other,  and  continually  traversed  the 
town  from  one  end  to  the  other  for 
that  purpose.  His  friends  were  at 
first  ilecidedlv  averse  to  his  follow- 
ino-  (he  arts  In  any  shape  as  a  pro¬ 
fession;  hut  at  last  were  prevailed 
upon  to  comply  with  his  decided 
inclination,  and  with  laudahle  care 
selected  herald  painting,  as  a 
hranch  of  the  art  which  would  at 
all  events  he  lucrative;  with  tliis 
provident  design  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  coach-painter  in  \ewcastle;  but, 
in  consiMjuence  of  some  disai^reement, 
he  did  not  serve  the  full  time  of  his 
apprenticeship.  At  this  critical  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  lite,  Air.  Martin  found  a 
friend  in  Mr.  AIuss,  (f.ither  of  the 
celebrated  enamel  painter  of  that 
name  now  in  liondon)  hy  whom  he 
was  kindly  noticed  and  faithfully  in¬ 
structed  :  and  to  whom  he  owes  oh- 
li^'^ations,  which  he  unceasingly  ac- 
knowled^-es  with  all  the  ifratitude 
and  respect,  that  can  he  felt  by  a  man 
ca|)ahle  of  the  most  honor.ralde  and 
lastiiiii' attachments.  .About  the  acfe 
of  seventeen  Mr.  .Martin  ventured 
up  to  town,  buoyed  up  hy  all  those 
i.ist  hopes,  that  animate  an  aspiring 
mind  conscious  of  extraoroinary 
poivers.  He  could  no  longer  bear 
to  he  :i  burthen  on  his  parents;  and 
with  the  slenderest  ;»ecuni;iry  means, 
at  this  early  aife,  he  entered  on  the 
arena  of  life,  confidently  relying'-  on 
his  talents,  assisted  hy  propriety  of 


conduct  and  invincible  persoverence. 
He  left  Newcastle  with  a  strony  rr- 
commendation  from  his  earliest  friend 
Mr.  Muss,  to  his  son,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  estaldished  in  London  as  an 
enamel  painter,  and  with  a  portr.iit 
of  his  m.aster  and  a  \  iew,  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  abilities.  I  aider  .Mr. 
Muss,  junr.  he  st*on  distini:uished 
himselt,  hut  secretly  siijhed  for  emi- 
nence  in  the  hii;hest  walk  of  ilu* 
pictorial  art,  historical  |iaintin<;.  lie 
was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  a;:e 
before  he  ventured  on  matrimony, 
and  althouiifh  this  proceedini^  in¬ 
creased  his  dithciillies,  it  .'miniated 
his  exertions,  and  after  spendiii!;  the 
day  upon  a  tea  cup  or  a  vase,  he 
employed  his  eveninji's  in  some  ro¬ 
mantic  desiifns,  ^•'enevally  made  in 
.Sepia,  in  the  workino'  ot  which  he 
has  excelled  every  artist  of  his  time. 
.At  this  ]ieriod  he  made  many  heaii- 
tiful  drawiiiijs  which  were  very  much 
admired,  particularly  hy  the  late  Karl 
of  Warwick,  and  the  late  Krincess 
Charlotte ;  however,  these  testimo¬ 
nies  rather  deliirhted  than  satisfied 
his  aspiring*  ambition,  and  his  ar¬ 
dent  mind  panted  for  the  premium 
at  that  time  annually  efiven  at  the 
British  ^rallery,  for  the  liest  histori¬ 
cal  painting'.  His  first  essays,  like 
all  attempts  at  original  stvle,  met 
with  few  admirers;  the  detects  of  ,i 
young  artists  are  Imt  too  palpable 
to  the  most  common  observer  ;  and 
it  requires  penetration  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  discover  latent  excellences, 
and  the  bursting  irregular  energies 
of  rising-  genius. 

'J’he  first  picture  that  attracted 
any  considerable  praise,  Saoak  in 

SEAUCII  OK  THE  WATEUS  OF  Olll.l- 
vioN,  was  purchased  hy  Win.  .Man- 
nig,  Ksij,  the  Bank  Director. 

The  second  was,  .Xoam  ano  Kve 

IN  Kakadise,  purchased  hy - 

►Spong,  ‘Ksi^.  of  Kent. 

'riie  third  was,- .fosiiUA,  first  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Koval  Academy,  and 
the  year  after  at  tlie  Kritish  gallery, 
where  it  obtained  the  premium. 

'J’he  fourth  was  the  I)es  rnri  to'N 
OF  Baiiylo.v,  exhibited  at  the  llri- 
tish  gallery.  'I'he  purchase  of  ilii*^ 
picture,  hy  H.  I*.  Hope,  Ksq.  for  four 
Itundred  g'uineas,  was  made  in  the 
most  lihi*ral  manner,  and  with  ihe 
politest  attention. 

'J'he  fifth  picture,  Kei.smazz.M'  ^ 
KtASf,  exhibited  at  the  Kritish 


To  the  Moon, 


w. 

f 
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h  rv,  raist‘»l  suhjoit  «»f  this  iiu  - 
iiioir  to  thf  liii^hrst  pitcli  of  itU*- 
},ritv ;  and  we  an*  sorry  to  bt*ol)lip*d 
(,)  say,  tfiat  tin*  purchase  of  t)iis  rx- 
cTlIfiit  pr«Mlurti«»n  was  attcMidod  by 
nrniinstaiHTs  of  the  iiK»st  dis^rarr- 
ful  natnrf,  wbirb  provont(*d  it  from 
bfcominu'  tin*  property  of  tbo  Diikt* 
of  Ibiik'nii^diam.  It  was exliibitod  af¬ 
terwards  to  the  piildie,;ind  more  than 
persmis  panl  f«»r  admission  to 
.see  it.alfbouii’b  it  bad  Imm'ii  previously 
exbil»ited  at  tlie  liritisb  (Jallery. 

The  sixth  and  lastpieture,  painted 
bv  this  tuninent  artist,  was  the 
l  iKSTUtU  TION  OF  1 1  EUFU I.  A  X  El’M . 
'J'liis  is,  at  present,  Mr.  Martin’s  chef 
d\rnvrr^  and  is  sntlieient  to  band  bis 
name  down  tt>  the  latest  p«»steritv : 
it  was  painte<l  for  liis  (iraee  the  Duke 
«tf  Ibielvinubam,  t\»r  the  sum  of  SIMI 
;;inneas,  and  was  exhibited  toj^etluT 
with  llelsbazzav's  I'east,  ixe.  at  Mr. 
Ibdlock’s  Museum.  While  this  pie- 
tiire  was  in  ju’o^fress,  the  artist  was 
three  times  olfered  the  sum  ot  one 
tliou.>aud  guineas. 

We  eauimt  eonelude  this  memoir 
witlumt  inentionini,^  the  natnes  of 
some  admirers  and  encourati^ers  of 
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the  ait'^,  win*  have  bom»ure«l  .Mr. 
.Martin  with  their  liberal  patrona^i^e. 
'I'be  late  Karl  of  Warwiek,  her  lloy- 
al  lliirbiiess  the  Prineess  Charlotte, 
Lonl  Knnismore,  the  Duke  of  Jbiek- 
ini:‘bain,  'rinunas  WiI>on,  Kso.  Win. 
Mauuintf,  Ksq.  and  ,b*hn  Ibdisari**, 
Ks(j.  win*  has  proved  himself  not. 
only  a  liberal  patron  but  a  kind 
friend. 

.Mr.  Martin  is  eiiijravin^’  liis  Josn- 
I'A  and  bis  Hflsiia/./.ak,  from  the 
oriii^inal  design  in  the  possession  of 
'riioinas  Wilson,  Ksj|.  and  is  further 
employed  on  a  W(*rk  of  perhaps  inueli 
greater  sublimity  and  dilb«-ulty  of 
extu'ution,  than  be  has  bitlnwtt*  paint- 
etl — the  subject  is  .S\ri»anai'ai.I’s, 
on  THE  FA  Mi  OF  XiNKVEII. 

We  must  here  conclude  this  me¬ 
moir,  with  wisliin:*’  the  subject  of  it 
a  loni,^,  healthy,  and  prospen*us  life  ; 
in  order  that  be  may  still  further  add 
to  our  ele!,^ant  enjoyments,  and  the 
honour  <*f  bis  country,  la't  those 
who  would  profit  by  bis  example  and 
arrive  at  bis  envie«l  distinction,  imi¬ 
tate  bis  imlustry,  bis  temperance, 
ills  activity,  and  bis  perseverance. 


TO  TDK  MOO\. 

Ill  thy  fair  visaefe.  Moon  ot  Xiii’ht!^ 

.S(*  jmrely,  mildly,  swi’ctly  ^leamiii;^. 

With  S4»ft  a'nd  palely-irlancin;:  light, 

'i’be  elligy  ot  tJtuf  is  beaming. 

When  ’neatb  the  weight  of  sorrow  pining, 
'riiou  vastest  comt«»rt,  rest  on  me  ; 

And  e’en  illum’st,  whilst  brightly  shining, 
'I’be  dark  robe  of  futurity. 

When  i<*y’s  mild  slumt  around  me  rinL'‘s, 

'I’o  watch  tlu*e  is  my  fondest  duty  ; 

WluMi  pleasur**  to  my  hearl-puls»*  ciings, 
'I'hou  smirst  on  me  in  silent  lu*auly. 

.My  spirit  in  lliy  l)h*st  light  strayetli 
'I'owards  tbe’bigh  Kternars  tlin»u<*. 

Ami  tbr«>’  its  heavmi-wrougbt  organ**  playeth 
'I'be  music  of  the  seraph’s  tone. 

t)I  then,  the  calm  which  wraps  the  air. 

My  heart  from  thy  soft  lH*am  can  burrow 

Amrolfers  up  to  (i(*d  its  pray’r. 

In  smiles  and  tears,  in  p»y  and  siirrow. 

'I'be  storm,  too,  oft  tiim's  blows  awhile. 

And  d«irkm‘ss  o’er  our  path-w.iy  lietli. 

Hut  suddenly,  thou  deign’st  to  smih*, 

'I'be  I’lomls  are  g’one,  the  tempest  dieth. 

when  in  ev'ning’s  stillness  musing 
On  line,  with  wishes  umhdin’*!, 

I  feel  sublimer  timughts  dillusing 
riieii  holy  inllucnee  o’er  my  mind. 


.\Z  A  K. 


IDH  /Iphortsms,  Opinions  and  Thoughts  on  Morals, 

AniOUISMS,  OIMMOXS  AM)  TIlOtiillTS  ON  MORALS, 


As  tin*  iiH'.iiU'st  s«  ra|)  of  of 

or  of  looks  and 

costly  tlirouy:h  tin*  mirit>r  i»f  tin? 
kalcidisntiM'y  so  d«M‘s  tin*  most  (*oin- 
inon  and  <lr»*ary  scrm*  ar<jnir(*  attrac¬ 
tion  and  valiu*,  \vln*n  li(‘ln*ld  tlirontfli 
tin*  krantifyin^'  iiicdimn  t»f  Lr»"‘titit*d 
alfcction,  and  in  tin*  stn  ifty  of  those 
uhoin  we  tenderly  love. 

Whatever  merits  we  possess,  1  fear 
that  it  is  always  better  for  ns  not  to 
alhov  ourselves  to  he  seen  too  tdten, 
and  too  lonif,  as  we  all  grow  tirefl 
of  e<meealing  our  defects  ;  and  con- 
S4*«|uently,  tin*  more  we  are  kimwn, 
the  less  we  an*  t*steemed. 

If  we  took  as  much  trouble  tocitn- 
«pier  as  t<»  disguise  our  faults,  we 
should  get  rid  of  them  very  st»on. 

It  is  always  a  mark  of  true  supe¬ 
riority,  to  he  able  and  willing  to  talk 
(»n  tritl(*s  with  those  wlio  can  con- 
verst*  of  nothing  else — it  is  the  sur¬ 
est  way  t»f  pleasing  alsti; — for  nn>st 
perstms  charm  less  by  tiispkiying 
their  own  tah'Uts,  than  l)y  calling 
forth  the pttwers,  or  kimlly  tlir»»wing 
a  veil  t)ver  the  tieliciences  t)f  «>thers. 

“  'J'hou  shalt  not  put  a  stumbling 
hh»ck  before  the  hliml,  hut  shalt  tear 
thy  titnl.”  Lev.  xix.  11. —  I  ctmhi 
writ<*  pages  tui  this  text — as  in>thing 
is  nn»re  common  than,  in  a  ligura- 
tive  sense,  to  “  put  a  stumbling 
Idtick  before  the  blind;”  that  is,  to 
put  temptation  to  fail,  in  tin*  wav  of 
tln»se  wlio  are,  we  well  know,  litth* 
able  to  withstand  it:  as  for  instaina*, 
to  urge  the  man,  who  has  a  projien- 
sity  to  drink,  to  till  his  glass,  is  put¬ 
ting  a  stumbling  hhwk  in  the  way 
of  the  blind,  and  is  disobeying  the 
commandment  to  fearCiod;  lorwhat- 
t*ver  crimes  or  immoralities  that  man 
may  commit,  whih*  under  the  intlu- 
ence  of  the  wine  which  you  havi* 
thus  led  him  to  drink,  you  have 
made  vourself  responsihh*  in  tin* 
«*yes  ot  a  Just  Judge. —  I  must  in- 
didge  myself  with  insertini;'  hen* 
the  fidlowing  short  hut  instruct¬ 
ive  tale;  —  A  <lervise,  walking  in 
Ids  little  ganlen,  hudvt'd  u|),  and 
lo  I  a  genius  stoml  hettu'e  him — “  1 
am  commissiom*d,”  said  he,  “to  in¬ 
form  yoti,0  I  dervise,  that  you  are 
destined  tvi  commit  om*  of  three 
irreat  faults — murder,  adultery,  or 
tlrunkenness ;  l>ut  ytui  are  allowed 


to  choose  your  olVence.’*  The  der¬ 
vise  instantly  clmse  to  he  guilty  of 
drunkenness,  as  the  least  fault  »»f 
the  three — the  ct>nse<pience  was,  that 
while  intoxicated,  he  committed  the 
other  two. 

“  in  the  adv<*rsity  of  our  best 
friends,”  says  Rochefoucauld,  in  his 
two  hundred  and  forty  liist  maxim, 

“  we  td't4*n  lind  something  which 
«loes  not  disph*ase  ns.”  'I  bis  is  true, 

I  believe ;  hut  whatever  there  is 
olfensive  in  the  sentiment  may  he 
explaim*4l  away*  thus; — Wv  all  hue 
to  remh*r  serviC(*s  to  those  who  arc 
•  lear  to  tis;  and  it  is  only  in  their 
alHictitms  that  our  friends  recpiiie 
our  aid.  A  somewhat  similar  4'\- 
cuse  for  his  own  maxim,  which  has 
often  been  severely  C4*nsured,  is  l  on- 
tainetl  in  his  next — the  tw(*humlr4“d 
and  forty-sec4md.  “  We  easily  C4»n- 
S4d4*  4Uirs4dv4‘s  for  the  4lisgrac4*  ot  4Uir 
tri4‘nds,  wh4*n  tlu'y  serV4*  to  pro\e 
our  tenderness  for  them.” 

In  maxim  -(>7,  Roch4'f4Uicaidtl 
says,  that  “  the  pleasure  4d‘  love 
is  loving,  ami  that  4014*  is  happii’r 
thiauigh  the  passi4)n  om*  f4'els,  than 
that  which  one  inspires.  I  thiidvthis 
is  4mly  trm*;  where  tiu*  alh’ctious 
an?  stronger  than  tin*  va!»ily,  and 
that  is  a  rare  cas4* :  wlu're  tin*  si'll- 
l4)V4*  is  str»mg4‘r  than  tin*  airccti»>us, 
4h*light  la'sulls  m>t  fiami  fej'liiig, 
hut  Irom  insjdiriug*  passion.  Ih*w 
ashamed  should  4dt4‘n  lu*,  were 
W4*  res4)lut4*ly  to  nnv4'il  to  tuirseha-s 
tin*  true  motiv4’s  4d’  4mr  actions  I — 
l’\u’  instanc4' — W4*  praise  tin*  he.iuty, 
4M'  the  talents  ot'  such  an  one,  and 
with  an  ardour  that  a|ipears  most 
gu'iu'iams  and  eX4'mplary ;  hut  seaia  h 
4Uir  motiv4*,  and  it  will  4d’ten  lu* 
found,  to  he  tIu*  wish  4d*  mortifying 
S4un(*  4)114*  who  iist4*ns  t))  us,  4)r  a  4h  - 
sire  4)f  appearing  4’andid  and  lihc'ial 
in  tin*  4*y4*s  4)f  the  4'ompany.  'riie 
poet  Thyrsis  is  n4)tori4)us  for  ne\4*r 
praising  any  4)114*,  4*X4*4*pt  when  lu* 
tanci4's  lu*  mortifu's  tiu*  p4*rs4m  to 
whom  lu*  sp4*aks  by  4h)ing  S4),  as  hi*' 
envy  is  far  gr4*ater  than  his  tah*nls. 
“  I  m4*t  'I'liyrsis  t4)-4lay,”  saiil  a  wil, 
of  his  a4*4|uaintanc4*,  “  aiul  I  told 
him,  that  1  4*4)nhl  n4)t  r4*ad  ten  Iin4*s 
4)f  i”s.  p4)etrv — ask4*<l  nu*  t4)  jlimuT 
4lir4*ctly.” 

“  \Vhen  Rifr4)ns  smih*s  in  my  faci*. 


Drsrriptiou  <»/'  Atlush  Kmlda. 


and  liojn’s  I  am  vory  wnil,”  said 
of  a  vi*ry  troarlinrous 
anjiiaintainr,  ‘‘  I  know  that  In* 
nu*an>  ‘  iCo  to  li — II.’  ” 

“  liou*,”  says  tin*  Italian  pro- 
vrrh,  “is  liko  a  Imlo  in  a  l)lark 
storkiiiiC — it  is  disrt>v»Ma*d  instantly.” 
“  If  (says  Kotliffonranld)  tiu'ia*  he* 
a  lov»‘,  [Hiro  and  from  any 

iiiixturt*  «>f  otluT  passions,  it  is  that 
wliirli  is  yonenah'd  at  tin*  Imttoin  of 
tin*  lu*ai  t,  and  of  whirh  ua*  an*  ii^no- 
rant  omsrlv»*s.’’  'I’liis  ini^ht  hi*  trm*, 
urn*  it  not  (in  niy  opinion)  iinpossi* 
hli*  for  any  surh  lovi*  to  yxist.  1 
lannot  hylifvi*  that  a  passion,  which, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  is  always  the 
pivernint;'  inotiye  of  one’s  actions, 
and  tin*  ruler  of  all  one’s  feelin^^s, 
can  remain  loiii^  nmlisrovered  hy 
tin*  j»erson  whose  heart  has  con¬ 
ceived  it,  though  . it  may  he  liidden 
from  the  knowledi;e  of  every  one 
else.  'I'here  are  many  persons  who 
never  like  or  dislike  any  om*,  hut 
from  the  mean  i list  ii;at ion  of  i;  ratilied 
or  olfended  self-lo\e;  and  one  he- 
conies,  in  turn,  a  fiend  or  an  aiiijfel 
in  tlieir  eyes,  only  as  one  has  fcil  or 
ninrtilied  their  \anity.  I  am  eon- 
vim  ed,  that  vanity  is  not  only  a 
universal  feeliiii;*,  lent  that  it  isoftener 
a  «leej)-seateil  and  all-pervadini;-  pas¬ 
sion  than  we  are  any  of  ns  aware  of. 

'Diat  person  is  very  far  from  heino" 
jmre,  who  is  apt  to  see  impurity  in 
tin*  most  indilferent  actions. —  When 
I  s«‘e  women  o’iven  to  suspect  other 
women  of  unchastit  y,  I  am  apt  to  he- 
lieve,  that  they  know  the  secret  weak¬ 
ness  of  their  own  hearts,  and  arecon- 
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scions,  that  so  tempted,  they  should 
have  erred  themselves. — 'J’he  truly 
virtuous  woman  is  not  only  pure 
herself,  hut  is  slow  to  ^ivt*  credit 
to  the  impurity  of  others. 

I’amiliarity  and  intimacy  have  the 
same  elfect  on  the  lit^ht  in  which 
some  characters  appear  to  us,  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  which  sun¬ 
shine  has  on  tlmse  towers  and  huild- 
ini^fs  which  we  helield  and  venerated, 
when  seen  hy  the  pale  moon-liv;‘ht. 
Sun-shine  divests  them  ot  the  awfiil- 
ness  and  tfrandeur  vvidch  moon-liv:ht 
had  bestowed,  and  the  supposed 
greatness  ami  heauty  of  a  character 
often  disa|>pear  on  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to,  and  on  a  further  know- 
led  li't?  of  ii. — I  scarcely  know  a  l»t*t- 
ter  lesson  than  is  contained  in  the 
followinj^  proverb  ; — ‘‘  It  is  ditlicult 
tor  an  empt  y  purse  to  stand  upright.’* 

dealousy  and  Love  are  twins;  hut 
it  is  lamentable  to  think,  that  when 
Love,  the  jileasim*’  twin,  dies.  Jeal¬ 
ousy,  the  unpleasiniT  one,  usually 
survives,  and  is  as  vitroroiis  as  ever. 
— 'I’lie  cause  is,  that  *tealousy  had 
the  strongest  and  most  attentive 
nurse  —  namely,  .Self-love;  and  Self- 
love  shrinks  with  aversion  from  the 
mortitie.itioii  of  heinir  forsaken. 

How  alfectin^'  are  a  man’s  tears! 
'J'hose  of  women  are  as  common  as 
dew-drops,  which  are  tin*  production 
td'  every  eveiiiui,'',  and  every  niylit  ; 
therefore,  hut  little  rei^arded. —  Hut 
the  tears  of  men  are  like  the  rare 
and  costly  drops  of  Attar  of  roses, 
and  every  drop  is  precious,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  rarity. 
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FORMED  FROM  IIURNINi:  FOUNTAINS  OF  NAI’HTA. 


I'liE  ancient  sect  of  thoHuehres, 
ditf.  rent  from  all  other  worshipju  rs 
of  lire,  derived  its  opinions  from  Zo¬ 
roaster.  'I’he  Huehres  were  of  Per¬ 
sian  ori^^in,  hut  after  having  met 
u  ith  jireal  persecution,  many  of  them 
^juitted  the  kinirdom  and  formed  an 
asylum  at  liomhay  and  other  esta- 
Idishnients  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
J'lmsi*  who  remained  in  Persia  are 
more  miserable  than  their  eniii*  rated 


brethren,  through theoppressionand 
exaction  of  the  I'overnmeiit  they  are 
reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of 
ileifradation. 

'i’he  Persian  Huehres  principally 
iidiahit  the  hanks  of  the  ( ’asjiian  .Sea, 
and  the  towns  of  I spahan,  Verd,and 
Kerman.  'I'heir  ;^reat  temple  ot  lire 
called  Allnslt  Kudda^  Atrtshffah^  or 
Alirliffa/if  is  in  the  neiohhourhood 
•  d’  IJadku,  which,  before  it  was  con- 


Description  oj'  At  tush  Kudda. 
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»|UfriMl  Ky  Saracens,  was  visited 
liv  tliousaiids  id*  {dlpfriiiis.  'Die  town 
oi'  liadkii,  one  of  the  largest  and 
liiiest  ports  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is 
situated  in  the  Peninsula  of  Abscha- 
roll,  Ut.  -42*^  22'  north.  The  land 
round  the  town  is  impregnated  with 
naphta.  The  inhabitants  of  Hadkii 
have  no  other  eomhustilde  nor  any 
other  light  than  what  they  obtain 
from  this  suhstanee.  The  black  pe¬ 
troleum,  made  into  little  round  pieces 
mixed  with  sand,  serve  tliem  instead 
of  eomhustilde.  Three  of  these 
)ieces  are  sutKeient  tt>  heat  an  oven 
iol  enougit  to  bake  bread,  hut  the 
bread  has  a  disagreeable  taste  and 
smell.  This  substance  supplies  the 
place  of  lamps  and  fire  to  the  lower 
class  of  people ;  and  serves  also  to 
cover  Hat  roofs  of  houses  and  keeps 
out  the  rain. 

About  ten  miles  north-east  of  the 
town,  then*  are  still  to  he  seen  the 
ancient  temples  that  the  Cuehres 
built.  "J'he  spiritual  retreat  where 
tin*  <levout  adore  their  Cod,  under 
the  image  of  tire,  is  a  place  of  about 
4>0  fiH't,  surrounded  liy  a  little  wall 
and  contains  a  great  many  places  foe 
lodging.  In  each  of  these  is  a  little 
volcano  of  suloliurous  tire,  coming 
out  of  the  earth,  through  a  furnace, 
in  the  form  of  an  Indian  altar.  'J'his 
tire  serves  for  the  purpose  of  cook¬ 
ing  as  well  as  religious  worship. 
Shutting  up  the  furnace  exlinguish- 
es  the  tianie.  The  tlaine  is  of  a  jiale 
colour,  without  smoke,  and  emits  a 
sulphurous  smell.  The  (iuelires  have 
a  wan  comjdexion,  and  are  oppressed 
with  a  consumptive  cou^h.  'J'he 
earth  in  this  enclosure  is  full  of 
subterraneous  tire,  which  is  emitted 
from  artificial  (  hannels,  but  wliicli 
cannot  lie  lighted  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  another  Hame. 

Ifesitles  these  tires  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  (luehrcs,  another  large 
tin*,  issuing  from  a  rock  in  an  open 
place,  burns  continually.  Several 
*>f  tliese  volcanos  may  he  seen  insiiie 
the  wall,  and  resemble  lime  kilns. 
'J'he  space,  which  contains  this  vol¬ 
canic  tire,  is  about  one  mile  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  All  the  country  roiiml 
lladkii  appears  sometimes  enveloped 
in  tlanies,  and  as  if  the  tire  desceiid- 
«mI  on  great  masses  of  mountains 
with  incredible  ipiickness. 


This  fire  does  not  burn,  and  if 
any  one  were  in  the  middle  of  it 
he  would  not  feel  heat.  All  the 
earth,  for  two  miles  round  this  large 
tire,  lias  the  singular  property  of 
being  iiiHamed  by  a  hot  coal,  when 
it  is  only  put  in  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  hut  it  does  not  communicate 
the  lire  to  the  adjoining  earth.  If  a 
hole  is  made  in  the  grtuind  with  a 
shovel  and  a  torch  applied  Xo  it,  a 
great  tire  soon  apjiears.  If  a  hollow 
stick  or  only  a  roll  of  paper  is  put 
into  the  ground  two  inches,  and  if 
some  one  blows  through  it  on  a 
lighted  <*oal  placed  at  the  other  end, 
a  light  Hame  will  issue,  which  will 
burn  neither  the  stick  nor  the  paper. 
This  method  is  employed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  illuminate  houses  which 
are  not  paved,' and  by  means  of  these 
hollow  sticks,  whence  the  fire  comes 
out,  they  boil  their  water  in  their 
colfee-pots,  and  even  cook  several 
kinds  of  foml. 

'1\>  extinguish  the  Hame  it  is  only 
necessary  to  stop  up  the  orifice.  1'he 
ground  that  has  the  most  pehhles, 
emits  the  most  brilliant  and  active 
Hame.  The  smell  of  the  naphta 
spreads  very  far,  but  custom  makes 
it  less  disagreeable.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  even  emjiloy  this  tire  ti>  cal¬ 
cine  lime.  Tlie  stones  are  jdaced 
one  upon  another  in  an  (»pen  jdace, 
and  in  less  than  three  days  tin  y  are 
perfectly  lalciiUMl.  Sulphur  is  tound 
where  there  are  fountains  of  naphta. 
In  bad  weatber,  when  the  sky  is 
covered  with  thick  clouds,  the  foun¬ 
tains  emit  a  great  deal  of  fire,  and 
the  naphta,  which  often  takes  fire 
sjiontaneotisly  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Hows  burning  into  the  sea, 
to  an  incredible  distance. 

When  the  sky  is  serene  and  the 
weather  fine,  the  depth  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  does  not  exceed  three  feet,  'i'lie 
purest  and  whitest  naphta  is  found 
in  the  ]M*ninsula  of  Apscharon.  It 
is  more  Huid  and  volatile  than  any 
other  kind,  but  it  is  obtaineil  in  very 
small  (|uantiti(‘s.  'Mie  llussiansilriuk 
it  as  a  stomacbic,  but  it  does  nut 
intoxicate  tbem.  7'aken  inwardly 
it  is  tliougbt  to  be  useful  in  the 
cure  of  several  diseases,  to  wbii  h  the 
Persians  and  Kussiuiis  arc  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  subject. 
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•  msKUVATlONS  ON  LYIXO. 


What  oonstitutrs  lying*?  1  an- 
swor,  tin*  intention  to  deeeivt*.  It 
tliis  be  u  forreet  detinition,  tliere 
must  Ik*  passive  as  well  as  active  ly¬ 
ing  ;  and  tbose  who  withhold  the 
truth,  or  do  not  tell  all  the  truth, 
are  guilty  of  lying  as  well  as  those 
wiio  uttera  direct  falsehood,  f/ies  are 
many,  and  various  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  tendencv,  and  may  he  arrang¬ 
ed  under  their  dilferent  names  thus  : 

Lies  of  vanity — Lies  of  fear  — 
Lies  of  henevt)lence — Lies  t»f  flat¬ 
tery — Lies  of  first-rate  malignity— 
Lies  of  secoml-ratc  malignity — Lies 
of  interest — ides  of  convenience — 
Lies  of  mere  wantonness ;  of  a  de- 
prav<*d  love  of  lying,  and  contempt 
for  truth  :  there  are  others,  ])erhaps, 
hut  1  believe  that  this  list  contains 
tliose  which  are  of  the  most  import¬ 
ance.  'riiere  are  also  practical  lies, 
that  is,  lies  act<‘d,  not  spoken,  hut  of 
those  f  shall  treat  hereafter.  I  will 
give  a  slight  illustration  of  each  sort 
of  lie  in  its  turn,  (lies  for  the  sake 
of  lying  excepted ;  these  1  should 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  define.) 

Suppose,  to  give  myself  conse- 
fjuence,  I  were  to  say  I  was  actually 
acquainted  wdth  certain  great  and 
<listingiiished  persons,  whom  I  had 
merely  met  in  Society,  and  w<?re  also 

to  immtion  l>eing  at  <Jh - y-House, 

or  the  Marchioness  of - s  assem¬ 

bly  on  such  a  night,  without  achling 
that  I  was  there,  not  as  an  invited 
guest,  hut  only  bt*cause  a  benefit 
concert  was  held  at  these  houses,  for 
which  I  had  tickets*.  These  would 
both  he  lies  of  vanity,  hut  one  would 
he  an  active,  and  one  a  passive  lie. 
In  the  first  1  should  assert  a  direct 
falsehood — in  the  second  1  should 
only  withhold  part  of  the  truth,  but 
both  would  be  lies,  because  njv  in¬ 
tention  in  both  was  to  ileceive.  "inhere 
is  another  of  the  lies  of  vanity, 
which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  I  shall  particularly  menti<m ; 
namely,  the  violation  of  truth  which 
persiuis  indulge  in  relative  to  their 
age — an  error  very  generally  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  unmarried  of  both 


sexes.  This  is  a  lie  which  persons 
not  onlv  think  themselves  privilegcil 
to  tell,  hut  one  which  does  m>t  e\- 
pt)8e  the  utterer  to  severe  animadver¬ 
sion,  Ik'causi*  all  mankind  have  such 
a  dislike  to  he  thought  old,  that  the 
wish  to  he  considered  younger  than 
the  truth  w’arraiits  meets  with  com¬ 
placent  svmpathy,  even  when  it 
shew  s  itself  in  a  notorious  falsehood, 
and  that  years  are  annihilated  at  the 
imnulse  of  vanity.  Yet  if  vanitv  he 
a  (lespicahle  passion,  this  its  flailing 
lie  is  despicable  also. 

Lies  of  fear  are  confined  chiefly,  I 
trust,  to  weak  and  iinediicateil  men 
and  Wfuiien,  aiul  to  chihlreii — hut  of 
this  I  am  far  from  certain.  'I'he 
motive  to  them  is,  iiufst  commonly, 
the  w’ish  to  avoid  punishmiMit  and 
anger,  and  sometimes  the  desire  f>f 
not  giving  offence,  or  fd*  ffirfeiling 
favfiur.  For  instance,  a  chihl  f»r  a 
servant  breaks  a  glass,  and  ilenies 
having  <lone  it,  to  avoid  punishment 
or  anger — ac<(uaintancos  forget  to 
executf*  a  commission  intiustcfl  t«» 
them,  and  either  say  it  is  executed 
W'hen  it  is  not,  or  make  some  false 
excuse  for  an  omission  which  was 
the  result  of  forgetfulness  imly.  No 
persons  are  guilty  of  so  many  of 
these  lies  in  a  vear  as  negligent  cor- 
resjiondents,  sinc-e  excuses  for  imt 
writing  sooner  are  usually  so  many 
lies — and  arc  lies  of  fear — fear  of 
liaving  forfeited  favour  hy  too  h»ng 
a  silence.  The  lie  of  fear  often  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  want  of  resolution  to  say 
no,  W'hen  yes  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  the  questioner.  “  Is 
not  my  new  gown  pretty?  Is  not  my 
new  hat  lieconiing  ?  Is  not  my  coat 
of  a  good  colour  ?”  There  are  few 
persons  who  have  courage  to  say  no, 
though,  in  their  opinion,  no  was 
truth,  and  yes  wouhl  he  falsehood — 
nor,  again,  to  questions  such  as  this 
— “  Is  not  my  picture  too  old  for 
me  ?  Is  not  my  last  w’ork  my  best? 
Is  not  iny  daughter  handsome?  Is 
not  my  son  a  fine  youth?”  Fear  of 
displeasing  prompts  an  afhriiiative 
answer,  and  perhaps  this  lie  is  one 


♦  Tins  passive  lie  is  a  very  frequent  one  indeed  in  certain  circles  in  London ; 
and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  purchase  tickets  for  benefits,  held  at  certain  great 
houses,  merely  that  they  may  be  able  to  say,  “  1  was  at  lady  such  a  one’s  on  such 
a  night  I '.r* 
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of  i1m*  W-ast  jlisplcasinp^  lirraiiM*  it 
may  proretMl.  for  tlie  most  part,  from 
a  kind  aversion  to  wound  the  feel* 
iiiifs  of  the  interrogator. 

'J'he  lie  of  henevolenee  is  still 
more  decidedly  kind  in  its  nature. 
Iteiievolent  persons  withhold  disa- 
treeahle  truths,  or  speak  a^re»*ahle 
falsehoods  from  a  wish  of  i^ivin;^ 
pleasure.  If  you  say  that  you  are 
lookini^  ill,  they  sJty  you  are  loiikin;^ 
well.  If  you  express  a  fear  that  vou 
are  hecomiiiif  too  corpulent,  tliey 
declare  you  are  only  just  as  fat  as 
you  ouj^ht  ti»  he.  If  you  <lesire 
them  to  ^uess  your  a^e,  t^iey  always 
j^uess  you  some  years  younger  than 
you  are.  If  you  are  lioarse  in  sin^- 
111^,  and  painfully  conscious  of  it, 
they  asstire  you,  you  never  san^  bet¬ 
ter  111  your  life ;  and  all  this  not  from 
the  mean  ilesire  to  Hatter  you,  and 
the  niali/:fnant  one  of  makin:^  you 
ridiculous  hy  tryine^  to  impose  on 
your  credulity,  hut  from  the  really 
Inmevolent  desire  of  making  y<m 
pleased  with  yourself.  There  also 
are  lies  of  benevolence  which  me«li- 
cal  men  tell  a  dyini^  patient,  and  the 
friends  and  relative's  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  unless  the  patient  and  the  per¬ 
sons  interesteel  are  religious  charac¬ 
ters,  and  on  principle  desire  to  know 
the  truth.  It  is,  liowever,  my  linn 
conviction,  that  in  no  one  instance, 
not  even  e»n  these  alfectin^  occasions 
is  the  real  truth  to  he  vieilatetl  or 
withheld — hut  I  know  that  in  this 
opinion  I  am  in  a  very  small  mino¬ 
rity,  which,  however,  as  the  «^ospel 
of  truth  is  more  spread,  and  more 
understood,  will,  1  doubt  not,  he- 
<'ome  in  time  the  opinion  of  the  ma¬ 
jority — for  how  can  a  convim  ed,  se¬ 
rious,  and  consistent  idiristian  de¬ 
fend  lying,  that  is,  deception,  on  any 
occasion  ;  for  is  it  not  forbidden  to 
tlo  evil  that  good  may  come?  and  is 
not  deception  evil  ? 

Lies  of  llattcry  are  still  more  com- 
inon,  hut  never  can,  for  one  moment, 
be  otherwise  than  unprincipled  and 
disgusting,  'i'heyare  told,  no  doubt, 
merely  to  gain  an  ascendancy,  ami 
to  conciliate  goml  will.  Ilut  the  flat¬ 
terer  is  often  far  from  succec<ling  in 
bis  despicable  attempt.  His  intend¬ 
ed  dupe  frequently  sees  through  his 
art,  and  he  excites  indignation, 
where  he  meant  to  gain  regard  ;  es- 

Kcially  if  the  flattery  he  administered 
fore  other  observers,  for  then  the 


objects  of  excessive  flattery,  if  they 
know  ouglit  of  human  nature,  must 
Know  that  few  pers«ms  hear  with 
complacency  compliments  bestowed 
on  another ;  and  they  feel  assiin'd, 
not  only  that  the  praise  bestowed 
by  the  one  person  will  ])rovoke  si- 
lence,  if  not  uttered  undervaluiii<r  of 
their  pretensions,  in  others  ;  hut  that 
tiiey  shall  he  accused,  however 
wrongfully,  of  ctmliding  in,  and 
enjoying  the  gross  incense  olfer«*d  to 
them. 

1  hope  that  I  <lo  not  over-rate  the 
goodness  of  human  nature  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  lies  of  first-rate  malignity, 
that  is,  lies  ilesigned  ti>  destroy  the 
reputation  of  a  man  or  woman,  are 
less  frequent  than  those  which  I  have 
already  enumerated — hut  it  <loes  not 
appear  to  me  that  such  lies  are,  com- 

Iiaratively,  rare.  Slander  is  not  rare, 
)ut  inaccuracy,  carelessness,  want  of 
attention,  amfan  imperfect  memory, 
are  often  the  causes  of  a  tale  of  iiii- 
just  slander,  and  not  an  intention  to 
deceive,  and  lie  with  a  view  to  injure. 

There  are  men  indeed  who  destroy 
the.  rejnitation  of  women  hy  boast¬ 
ing  «»f  favours  from  them,  which  they 
never  received  ;  hut  these  lies  belong, 
I  think,  to  the  lies  of  vanity,  and 
vanity  in  this  case  does  not  so  mneh 
mean  malevolence  to  injure  another, 
as  ti>  exalt  itself.  There  is  also  an¬ 
other  reason  why  lies  of  first-rate 
malignity  are  imt  more  tlecidedly 
fre(|uent,  namely,  that  the  arm  of  the 
law  defends  reputations,  and  can 
ninish  the  slanderer — hut  against 
ies  of  second-rate  malignity,  the  law 
lolds  out  no  defence,  and  I  know 
no  tribunal  of  power  siithcii'iu  to 
awe  those  who  indulge  in  it,  and 
protect  their  victims  from  their  at¬ 
tacks.  A  spirit  of  detraction  is,  I 
doubt  not,  more  widely  dilfnsed  than 
any  other  in  society  ;  and  it  gene¬ 
rates  satire,  ridicule,  (piizzing,  and 
lies  of  second-rate  malignity,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  wet  season  does  snails — 
and,  like  the  snails,  they  leave  a  per¬ 
nicious  slime  behind  them,  which  dis¬ 
figures  and  destroys  whatever  they 
prey  upon. 

"[’he  lies  to  whicli  I  allude  are, 
tempting  itersons  to  do  what  they 
are  incapanle  of  doing  well,  hy  <lint 
of  flattery,  and  merely  from  the 
mean,  malicious  wish  of  leading 
them  to  expose  themselves,  in  order 
that  the  flatterer  may  enjoy  a  hearty 
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Uujrli  at  tlicir  expense.  Persuading 
a  man  to  drink  more  tlian  his  head 
ran  hear,  hy  assurances  that  tlie  wine 
is  not  strongs  and  tliat  he  has  not 
drank  ns  inncli  as  he  thinks  he  has, 
ill  order  to  make  him  intoxicated,  is 
a  lie  of  second-rate  malig‘nity.  I'om- 
plimentiiiijf  either  a  man  or  woman 
on  the  qualities  which  they  do  not 
possess,  in  ho))es  of  imposing  on 
tlieir  credulity;  praisinj^  a  lady’s 
work  or  dress  to  her  face,  and  then, 
as  soon  as  she  is  no  lofii^er  present, 
abusing  not  only  both  her  dress  and 
work,  or  person,  hut  laui^hini^  at 
her  weakness  in  helievini;  the  praise 
sincere,  is  one  of  those  lies  of  second 
rate  malignity,  which  cannot  he  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  base  and  petty  treachery. 

Lies  of  interest  are  very  various, 
and  more  excusable  and  less  olfen- 
sive  than  many  others.  The  pale 
and  ra«-«ed  he^»-oar  who,  to  add  to 
tlie  elfect  of  his  or  her  ill  looks,  tells 
of  the  lar^e  family  which  does  not 
exist,  has  a  stroni»’  motive  to  deceive 
in  the  penury  which  does  exist — and 
the  trailesman,  who  tells  you  he  can¬ 
not  afford  to  come  down  to  your 
price  because  he  tii’ave  almost  as  mucli 
for  the  iroods  you  are  cheapenini*’,  is 
only  labouring'  diliufently  in  his  eall- 
in^*,  and  telliuir  a  falseliood  whit  h 
custom  authorizes,  and  whieli  you 
may  believe  or  not  as  you  choose. 
It  is  not  from  jiersons  like  these  that 
the  worst,  or  most  disi(‘ustiu<»’  marks 
of  falsehood  are  found.  It  is  when 
habitual  and  petty  lyiu^  profanes 
the  lips  of  those,  whom  independence 
preserves  from  the  temptation  to  vio¬ 
late  the  truth,  and  whom  iMlueation 
and  religion  ought  to  have  taught  to 
value  it. 

liies  of  convenience  are  next  in 
my  list,  ami  are  super-eminent  in 
extent  and  frecpiency.  The  order  to 
your  servant  to  say,  “  Not  at  home,” 
is  a  lie  of  convenience ;  and  one 
which  custom  authorizt^s,  and  which 
even  some  moralists  defend,  because, 
say  they,  it  deceives  no  one.  Hut 
this  1  deny — It  is  often  meant  to 
deceive — hut  w’ere  it  not  so,  and  w’ere 
it  understood  amongst  equals  as  a 
simple  and  legitimate  excuse,  it  still 
is  very  objectionable,  because  it  must 
have  a  pernicious  idfect  on  the  mimls 
ot  our  servants,  w  ho  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  parties  to  this  impruul  com¬ 
pact  among  their  superiors,  and  must 
therefore  understand  the  order  «  la 
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Iftire,  and  that  order  is,  “  Ho  and 
tell  a  lie  for  my  convenience.”  How 
then,  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  common  sense,  can  I,  after  giv¬ 
ing  such  au  order,  resent  any  lie 
wliich  a  servant  may  think  proper 
to  tell  me  for  his  convenieiwe,  or 
his  pleasure,  or  his  interest:  Hut 
amongst  the  most  frequent  lies  of 
convenience  are  those,  wdiich  are  told 
relative  to  engagements  wliich  they 
who  make  them  are  averse  to  keep. 

“  Ilead-aehes,”  “hail  cidds,”  “un¬ 
expected  visitors  from  the  country.” 
All  these  in  their  turn  are  useil  as 
lies  of  convenience,  and  gratify  in¬ 
dolence  or  caprice  at  the  expense  of 
integrity.  How  often  have  I  pitied 
the  w’ives  and  children  of  profes¬ 
sional  men  for  the  number  of  lies, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  tell  in  the 

course  of  the  year! — “  Hr. - is 

very  sorry,  hut  he  W’as  sent  for  to  a 
patient  just  as  he  was  coming”-— 
“  Papa’s  compliments,  and  he  is  very 
sorry%  but  he  was  forced  to  attend  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy,  but  will 
certainly  come,  if  he  can,  bye  ami 
l»ye,”  wlien  the  chances  are,  t)iat  the 
diysiciau  is  enjoying  himself  over 
lis  book  and  his  fire,  and  the  law’yer 
also — congratulating  themselves  on 
having  escapeil  that  terrible  bore,  » 
party,  at  the  expense  of  teaching 
their  W’ife  and  daughter,  iir  son,  to 
tell  what  they  call  a  white  lie!  I 
would  ask  those  fathers,!  would  ask 
mothers  who  make  their  children  the 
hearers  of  similar  excuses,  whether 
they  could  conscientiously  resent  any 
breach  of  veracity  committed  by 
their  children  in  matters  of  more 
importance.  Ce  rCest  qne  le  premier 
pas  qui  coute,  and  I  believe  that 
habitual,  permitted,  and  encouraged 
lying  in  little  and  unimportant  things, 
leads  undoubtedly  to  want  of  truth 
and  princiiile  in  greater  and  serious 
matters.  The  harrier,  the  restrictive 
principle  once  throw  n  down,  no  one 
can  presume  to  say  where  the  inroads 
and  the  destruction  will  end  ;  and 
however  exaggerated,  liowcver  ridi¬ 
culously  rigid  my  ideas  and  opinions 
may  appear,  I  must  repeat,  it  is  iny 
firm  conviction,  that  on  no  mcasion 
whatever  is  truth  to  be  viedated  or 
w'ithheld. 

I  come  now  to  lies  of  wantonness, 
kc.  'riiere  are  some  persons  wdio,  I 
am  certain,  lie  from  a  love  of  lying 
— lie  to  shew  their  contempt  of  truth. 
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anil  for  thoj*o  scnipnlous  men  or 
women  of  their  ueipiuint.'incc  who 
look  on  it  with  reverence,  iiiid  en¬ 
deavour  to  act  up  to  their  prineiple». 
I  know  more  than  one  }h‘rson  of  thin 
deneription,  and  I  liuve  listened  with 
horror  and  diii/fust  to  lies  apparently 
littered  without  a  motive — hut,  as  all 
actions  must  have  motives,  1  was 
forced  to  search  for  t heir’s,  and  I 
could  onlv  hnd  them  in  a  depraved 
fondness  for  uttcriiijf  and  inventing 
falsehood.  Not  that  these  persons 
coniine  their  lies  to  this  sort  of  lyin^ 
— on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  the  hav¬ 
ing  exhausted  tlie  stron^fly-motived 
and  more  natural  sorts  of  lyiny,that 
I  attrihute  these  comparatively  un¬ 
natural  and  weakly-motived  iiidul- 
jfences  in  falsehood.  Kor  such  as 
these,  there  is  no  more  hope  of  amend- 
nient  than  there  is  of  cure  for  the 
jirolli^ate  wlio  has  exiiaiisted  life  of 
Its  pleasure,  and  his  constitution  of 
its  energy.  Such  persons  must  go 
despised  and  (terrihle  state  of  human 
degradation !)  untrusted,  unhelieved 
in,  to  their  grave ! 

1  shall  now  treat  of  practical 
lies,  not  uttered,  hut  acted,  and 
dress  will  furnish  me  with  most  of 
my  illustrations  of  this  sort  of  false¬ 
hood. 

It  has  heen  said,  that  the  great 
art  of  dress  is  to  conceal  defects, 
and  heighten  heauties;  therefore,  as 
concealment  is  decention,  this  great 
art  of  dress  is  founded  on  falsehood, 
—  Hut  if  the  false  hair  he  so  worn 
that  in»  one  can  fancy  it  natural  :  if 
the  cheek  he  so  highly  rouged  that 
its  hlooin  cannot  he  mistaken  for 
nature ;  or  if  the  nerson  who  thus 
conceals  defects,  ana  heightens  heau¬ 
ties,  openly  avows  the  deceptions 
iraetised,  then  is  the  material  false- 
uumI  of  the  practice  in  a  measure 
annihilated,  and,  consequently,  its 
immorality  ;  hut,  if  the  cheek  he  so 
urttully  tinted  that  its  hue  is  mis¬ 
taken  for  natural  colour;  if  the  false 
hair  he  so  judiciously  woven  and 
even,  that  it  passes  for  natural  hair  ; 
it  the  crooked  person  or  a  meagre 
form  he  so  cunningly  assisted  hy 
dress,  that  the  uneven  shoulder  dis¬ 
appears,  and  that  hecoming  fulness 
takes  place  «if  iinhecoming  thinness 
of  Hgure,  while  the  man  or  woman, 
so  assisted  hy  art,  hones  and  expects 
that  these  charms  will  be  attributed 
to  nature  alone;  then  the  aids  of 


dress  partake  of  the  nature  of  other 
lying,  and  hecoine  vicious  in  the 
eves  of  the  moralist,  as  well  as 
the  religionist.  I  have  said,  theinau 
or  woman  so  assisted  by  art;  and  I 
trust,  that  in  accusing  the  stronger, 
as  well  as  the  weaker  sex,  of  having 
recourse  to  art  in  personal  decora¬ 
tion,  1  have  only  heen  strictly  just. 

While  men  hide  their  baldness  hy 
gluing  a  piece  of  false  hair  to  the 
top  of  their  heads;  while  they  pad 
their  coats,  in  order  to  give  their 
shoulders  and  chests  the  breadth 
which  nature  has  denied  them;  while 
their  boots  are  so  constructed,  that 
they  add  an  inch  or  more  to  their 
height,  and  then,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quentlv  the  case,  a  false  calf  gives 
muscular  be;^uty  to  a  shapeless  h*g, 
can  the  just  observer,  on  human  life 
and  manners,  do  otherwise  than  in¬ 
clude  the  wiser  sex  in  the  list,  which 
tel  Is  of  those  who  iinlulge  in  the  per¬ 
mitted  artifices  and  mysteries  of  the 
toilet? 

Hut  still  greater  have  heen  and 
are,  daily  I  iloubt  not,  the  excur¬ 
sions,  even  of  distinguished  men, 
into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  art,  in 
])ersonal  admiration;  for  1  have  seen 
the  cheek  of  a  distinguished  poet, 
glowing  with  the  tint  of  art,  and  his 
grey  eyebrow  frowning  with  youth¬ 
ful  black ;  and  w  ho  is  there  that, 
iluring  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  has  perambulated  Hond-street, 
or  joined  the  drive  in  Hyde  Park, 
wdthout  seeing  certain  notorious  men 
of  fasliion  glowing  in  immortal 
bloom,  and  rivalling  in  tint  the 
dashing  belle  beside  them. 

I  shall  now  give  another  sort  of 
practical  lie. — 'riie  medical  man,  who 
desires  his  servant  to  call  him  out  of 
church,  or  out  of  a  party,  in  onler 
to  give  him  the  appearance  of  the 
great  business  wdiicii  he  has  not,  is 
guilty  not  of  uttering,  but  acting  a 
falsehood ;  ami  the  author  also,  who 
makes  his  publisher  put  second  and 
third  editions  before  a  wmrk,  of 
wdiich,  perhans,  not  even  the  first 
edition  is  sold. 

Hut  the  most  false  of  practical 
lies  is  that  acted  by  men,  wlio  know 
themselves  to  be  in  the  gulph  of 
bankruptcy,  but,  either  from  wishing 
to  put  olf  the  evil  <lay,  or  from  the 
visionary  hope,  that  a  sort  of  mira¬ 
cle  will  be  worked  to  save  them, 
launch  out  into  new  expenses  and 
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rncrraseil  sph*mlour  of  living*,  in 
order  to  obtain  further  credit,  and 
induce  their  rich  acquaintance  to 
fiitriist  their  money  to  them. 

IVrhaps  this  last  instance  of  prac¬ 
tical  lyin^  loJiy*  lihe  the  others,  he 
classed  under  the  head  of  l/ies  of 
vanity ;  hut  though  it  is  the  most 
unprincipled,  most  selfish,  and  most 
destructive  of  all  such  lies,  it  is  not 
the  most  contemptible.  With  one 
other  practical  lie  of  vanity,  1  shall 
close  my  list  of  lies  for  the  present. 

Who  has  not  seen  an  elderly  man 
or  woman,  forbidden  by  the  tlread 
of  appearing  old  to  use  spectacles, 
hold  an  object  near,  at  a  distance, 
and  in  various  directions,  in  order 
to  obtain  that  corret  t  view  which 
the  defect  in  the  sight  denies,  and 
then  give  an  opinion  of  its  heauty  or 
ugliness,  its  merit,  or  demerit,  with¬ 
out  having  the  slightest  real  idea  on 
the  sulnect.  But  this  lie  is  at  once  an 
uttfTecl  and  an  acted  lie ; — and  thus 
concludes  my  list. 

1  often  indulge  in  Utopian  re¬ 
veries,  ami  one  is,  that  of  a  Society 
formed  of  persems  resolved,  through 
all  temptations,  never  to  violate  the 
truth  —  hut  1  must  own,  that  the 
iiiemhcrs  capable  of  forniinij;*  such 
a  Society,  or  perhaps  of  enjoying 
it,  are  not  of  my  acquaintance,  and, 
1  believe,  are  not  known  to  any  one 
else;  for  1  know  not  a  human  being 
whom  good  motives,  if  not  had  ones, 
do  not  sometimes  lead  to  violate,  or 
withhold  the  truth,  and  who  d(»es 
nut  believe  that  some  sort  of  mental 
reservation  is  always  to  he  permitted. 

If  1  search  for  such  persons 
amongst  my  most  seriously  religi¬ 
ous  friends,  even  there  my  search 
too  often  fails ;  and  potent  as  reli¬ 
gion  is  in  purifying  the  heart,  and 
in  rectifying  all  erroneous  ideas  of 
morals ;  swift  an<l  sure,  too,  as  it  is 
in  its  power  of  teaching  sacrifices, 
and  to  endure  privations,  how  is 
this  inconsistency  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  I  can  only  account  for  it  thus  : 
that  those  deeply  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  which  tend  the  most  surely 
and  powerfully  to  regulate  the  con¬ 
duct  in  little  as  well  us  great  things, 


are  most  commonly  leaint  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  or  decline  of  life;  and  that  erro¬ 
neous  habits,  both  of  thought  and 
conduct,  are,  then,  become  so  power¬ 
ful,  that  even  the  best  griuinded 
piety  finds  it  ililhciilt  to  subdue,  or 
(  hange  them.  It  is  not  to  he  won- 
der»*d  at,  therefore,  that  lying  is  so 
general  a  vice,  and  is,  proliahly,  the 
most  general.  A  confessor  once  told 
a  friend  of  mine,  that  it  was  the  one 
most  tre4|Uently  confessed  to  him. 
It  is,  then,  to  the  next  and  rising 
generation  alone,  that  we  can  look 
ttir  that  strictness  of  moral  conduct, 
of  which  the  sacreduessof  truth,  on 
all  occasions,  shall  he  made  the  great 
corner-stone;  and  habits  of  truth 
inculcated,  as  most  precious  and 
acceptahh*  in  the  sight  of  Bod,  and 
most  universally  beneficial  to  man; 
and  earnestly,  most  earnestly  do  I 
conjure  all  those,  who  have  the  care 
of  youth,  to  consider  this  important 
subject  seriously,  and  incessantly. — 
For  myself,  1  can  only  say,  that  I 
could  not  he  easy  in  mind,  were  1  to 
confine  my  exertions  on  this  subject 
to  the  present  defective  and  crude 
observations.  Till  1  cease  to  exist,  or 
till  my  faculties  are  imnaired,  it  must 
ever  he  to  me  one  ot  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  eiujuiries.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  1  shall  think  that  I  have  not 
lived  in  vain,  if  what  1  now  give  to 
the  world  should  eall  the  attention 
of  more  powerful  thinkers,  and  h(>t- 
ter  writers  than  myself,  to  a  serious 
investigation  of  tlie  meanness  and 
the  mischief  of  every  denomination 
of  lying,  or  of  lies. 

(if  the  mischievous  nature,  and  of 
the  impolicy  of  lying,  and  of  the 
certain  benefits  to  he  derived  from 
spi'aking  the  truth,  1. shall  treat  in 
a  future  communication  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  1  also  hop4r  to  shew,  that  truth 
may  he  strictly  adhered  to,  without 
its  being  at  all  necessary  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  any  one,  or  to  violate 
the  dictates  of  benevolence. —  I  shall, 
likewise,  mention  such  authors,  and 
refer  to  such  laioks,  as  treat  on  sin¬ 
cerity,  ami  of  the  advantages  of  a 
strict  adherence  to  truth. 
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(Concluded  from  page 

Diirinj?  tlio  foref^oinp  transactions,  ^inlo  man,  and  wc’ll  mind  onr's,'* 

my  mind  was  in  a  state  1  cannot  well  rejoined  a  third,  rather  ^^niHly,  s»i 

descrilH*;  my  thoughts  were  all  con-  that  my  well-nieafit  admonitions  had 

fusion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  1  no  better  effect  than  to  cause  me  to 
stru»ri;hMl  to  he  calm  and  composed,  he  more  disliked  hy  the  party  ;  fori 
lN»i^niant  as  were  my  feelintjs,  c»uild  perceive,  before  this,  that  they 

I  pi/C(i  on  my  dyini^  relative  with  looked  upon  me  in  the  light  of  an 

a  sort  of  apathy  of  grief ;  and,  at  unwelwelcoine  intriuler. 
the  moment  when  mature  was  yield-  The  will  was  now  read,  to  which 
ing  up  the  contest,  1  could  not  shed  all  paid  the  greatest  attention;  a 
a  tear;  in  a  short  time,  all  (juitted  mute  anxiety  and  deep  interest  sat 
the  apartment,  and  I  was  left  alone,  upon  eyery  countenanc<>  :  —  their 
The  nranches  of  the  huge  elm  trees,  aspects  were,  however,  instantly 
with  their  thii  kening  hdiage  parti-  changed  into  those  of  intense  dis¬ 
allyscreening  the  window,  made  the  appointment  ami  yexation,  on  hear- 
scefie,  under  such  circumstances,  aw-  ing  that  my  uncle  had  made  a  strafi- 
fully  ghtomy  ami  trampiil.  f  took  ger,  whom  none  of  us  knew,  the  heir 
several  turns  about  the  room;  and,  of  all  his  property,  real  and  personal, 
with  a  soft  step,  1  approached  the  For  my  own  part,  this  circumstance 
ImmI,  gazed  a  moment,  turned  away,  did  not  affect  me  in  the  least ;  I  had 
and  then  going  up  to  the  window,  not  had  any  expectation  of  inheritinc 
strove  to  divert  my  thoughts,  hy  the  smallest  portion,  therefore,  could 
looking  at  the  surrounding  lami-  not  feel  disappointe«l  on  the  occasion 
scape.  Hut  with  the  others  it  was  different 

Twilight  was  descending,  and  the  they  had  clung  to  him  like  so  manj 
sober  hues  of  evening  gradually  leeches,  or  like  the  ivy  to  an  old  ruin 
enveloped  the  lofty  hills;  no  sound  and  with  about  as  much  affection  a; 
struck  my  ear,  except  the  faint  and  the  two  heforeinentioned  things  hav« 
low  murmurs  of  the  brook,  which  for  the  objects  to  which  they  s« 
brawled  down  the  valley  at  the  hot-  closely  a<lhere.  A  most  appalliii! 
tom  of  the  flirity  knowe — the  shout,  and  disgusting  scene  now  took  iilaci 
softened  hy  distance,  of  the  peasant,  among  the  disappointed  legacy-nimt 
committing  his  steeds  to  the  pasture  ers  : — they  abused  the  old  man  in  tli 
— and  now  and  then,  the  solitary  most  shocking  terms;  they  taxed  bin 
harking  of  a  shepherd’s  dog  among  with  injustice  and  villainy,  andevei 
echoing  ilales,  attendant  on  Ids  mas-  proceeded  to  call  down  imprecation 
ter  folding  the  charge  for  the  night,  upon  his  lifeless  corse. — I  shudderei 
I  had  not  stood  at  the  casement  at  the  conduct  of  the  unprincipled  vil 
many  minutes,  when  hiy  cousins,  lains;  1  trendiled  at  trie  impiety  e 
all  talking  in  a  rude,  noisy,  and  in-  men,  who  could,  at  a  time  the  mos 
decorous  manner,  came  into  the  solemn  and  impressive  to  a  huma 
room  w’ith  the  will,  which,  it  seems,  being,  act  in  a  manner  sufficient  t 
they  had  departed  in  search  of,  the  call  down  upon  them  immediate  an^ 
moment  the  testator  had  expired. —  divine  vengeance.  —  1  was  chille 
I  was  a  p>od  deal  shocked  at  the  with  horror;  I  almost  expected  ever 
frivolity  they  manifested,  and  could  moment  to  see  the  lifeless  cor})se  c 
not  help  reproving  them,  though  my  uncle  start  from  the  bed  on  wide 
in  a  mihl  and  gentle  manner,  for  the  it  lay,  to  take  vengeance  on  theainh 
little  respect  they  paid  to  the  me-  cions  wretches. — Once,  indeed,  I  a< 
inory  of  the  deceased.— “  Why,  ye  tually  thought  I  saw  his  lips  quivc 
ken,”  said  one,  “  he  tauld  us  to  read  with  rage,  his  eyebrows  knit  togethei 
the  will  amaist  as  soon  as  he  died.”  and  all  the  muscles  of  his  countenaiu 
“  Aye,”  cried  another,  “  and  sae,  contract  into  a  dreadful  frown. — 
in  conformity  wi’  his  command,  we  shuddered  at  the  sight,  and  withdrew 
went  strauglit  up  the  stairs,  and  my  gaze. 

rummaged  o'er  his  uuhl  kist,  till  wc  At  length,  they  went  into  ih 
found  it.”  “  Mind  yea  ain  concerns,  kitchen,  and  left  me,  once  mon 
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nlonc  iii  the  cliainWr  of  deatli.-— 

1  wTiit  to  the  W*il-8i(le,  and  the  seene 
1  liad  just  witnessed  operated  so  upon 
4iiy  feelings,  that  I  hurst  into  tears, 
iiii«l  uttered  aloud  iiiy  laiiientatious 
tiver  luy  lifeless  relative.  When  tliis 
chullition  had  somewhat  subsided, 

I  hei^Mii  to  relleet  a  little  where  1 
was,  and  a  sort  of  timidity  eame 
ereepiuif  over  me.  There  is  an  un- 
defmahle  apprehension  which  we  feel 
while  we  are  in  company  with  the 
ilead.  We  imagine,  in  spite  of  the 
t'iforts  of  reason,  that  the  departed 
.spirit  is  hovering  near  its  former 
tenement;  at  least,  it  is  the  case  with 
myself.  It  iioiv  being  (juite  dark, 
and  having  these  feelings  in  a  strong 
degree,  it  is  no  wonder  that  1  ratlier 
preferred  the  company  of  the  wretches 
in  the  kitchen,  than  remain  alone 
uhere  1  was.  . 

1  accordingly  proceeded  thither, 
where  1  found  them  all  carousing 
round  a  large  table  ;  on  which  was 
plared  the  fragments  of  the  dinner, 
and  |denty  of  rnpior.  1  reminded 
them  of  our  promise,  to  tdace  my 
uncle’s  old  two-armed  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  as  he  had  reijuested, 
which  they  had  neglected  to  do,  and 
which  tliey  now  strenuously  opposed 
iiu*  in  doing. — I  was,  however,  reso 
lately  detiwmined  to  have  it  done, 
and  at  length  succeeded.  I  then  re¬ 
tired  to  the  ii re-side,  where  i  sat 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  or  in  any  tiling  that  passed 
during  the  whole  evening.  I  shall 
pass  over  the  several  succeeding 
hours,  the  whole  of  which  they  sat 
drinking,  till  they  were  all,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  intoxicated, 
and  generally  brawling,  wrangling, 
and  swearing,  in  a  loud  and  boister¬ 
ous  manner.  The  night  became 
stormy  as  it  advanced;  the  wind 
r«)se,  and,  at  intervals,  moaned, 
sighed,  and  whistled  shrilly  with¬ 
out,  roared  in  the  wide  chimney, 
and,  as  it  furiously  bent  the  trees, 
ill  which  the  house  was  embosomed, 
made  a  sound  similar  to  the  dashing 
of  waves  on  the  sliore  of  the  ocean. 
— The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
large  drops  pattered  against  the  win¬ 
dow  with  a  ceaseless  and  melancholy 
cadence. 

It  w'as  now  getting  nigh  the 
“  witching  time  o’  night,”  and  I  saw 
no  signs  of  the  revellers  quitting  the 


table ;  on  the  contrary,  they  grew 
more  loud  and  boisterous.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  imperious  commands, 
vet,  evitlently,  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
luctance,  IVggy  had  kept  replenish¬ 
ing  the  exhauste<l  vessels  with  more 
liquor,  and  their  demands  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  reluctance  with 
which  they  were  satisfied.  At  length, 
however,  on  receiving  an  intimation 
from  me  that  I  would  interpose,  she 
absolutely  ri»fused  to  draw'  any  more 
lii|Uor  for  them,  telling  them,  they 
had  had  plenty,  and  that  it  was  time 
to  retire  to  bed.  The  scene  that  now 
ensued  W'as  such,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  describe. — Matldened  and 
inflamed  witb  rage  at  being  thus  re¬ 
fused,  the  wretciies  In'gan  to  throw 
the  furniture  up  and  dow  n  the  house, 
break  the  glasses  and  jugs,  and  to 
abuse  the  servant,  from  w  houi  they 
attempted  to  wrest  the  key  of  the 
cellar,  yelling  out,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  horiid  oaths  and  impreca¬ 
tions. 

The  table  was  sbortly  overset,  ami 
the  lights  put  out  in  the  scntlle ;  in 
a  few'  moments,  we  should,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  have  had  bliiod  shed,  as  I 
felt  myself  roused  to  a  pitch  of  fury, 
and  was  advancing  with  the  large 
heavy-headed  fire-pidier  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  servant,  who  was  loudly 
shrieking  for  help.  Just  then,  the 
old  clock  struck  twelve  rapid  stndvcs, 
and  the  bell  had  not  ceased  to  vibrate, 
when  w'e  heard  three  heavy  knocks, 
as  if  given  by  a  inallett,  upon  the 
wall  w'hich  separated  the  kitchen 
from  the  parlour,  where  my  uncle 
lay. 

There  appeared  to  be  something 
supi'niatural  in  this.  The  whole 
house  seemed  to  shake  to  its  very 
foundation. — A  deep  silence  ensueil. 
— 1  stood  still  ;  tlie  wretches  in¬ 
stantly  became  sober. — We  all  ga'/ed 
earnestly  and  wildly  at  tbe  place 
from  whence  the  noise  proceeded. — 
Scarcely  had  we  recovered  from  the 
shock,  when  we  were  again  thunder¬ 
struck  with  a  noise  in  the  parlour ; 
it  W'as  unlike  any  sound  that  1  had 
ever  heard  before;  it  seemed  as  it 
all  tbe  furniture  of  the  room  was 
violently  crashed  together,  mingled 
with  the  noise  of  fire-arms  ;  shrieks 
and  exclamations  burst  from  all. 

The  windows  shook,  and  every 
door  of  the  habitation  gave  a  mo- 
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nipntary  jar.— I  troinl»lo<l  with  awf» : 
I  fpit  v\vry  hair  of  iiiy  head  biistlinif 
iipward»i;  my  kneoR  smote  airainst 
ea<  h  other  ;  a  deadly  paleness  sat 
upon  every  ronntenana*,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixe<l  in  an  intense  «faze  on  the 
door,  at  tl»e  upper  part  <»f  the  kitchen, 
which  lead  to  the  stairrase,  hnttery, 
and  parlour;  when,  to  complete  the 
horror  of  the  scene,  the  door  hurst 
wide  open,  dashed  a^’ainst  the  wall, 
and  in-cflidin^,  at  slow  pace,  came 
a  dreaofiil  apparition. —  Its  coun¬ 
tenance  was  that  of  d4‘ath :  it  scciimmI 
to  have  h(»en  lonif  the  inhahitant  of 
that  dark  and  narrow  house, — the 
^•rave;  tlie  worms  IumI  revelled  upon 
its  eyes,  anti  left  nothincf  but  the 
orhiess  s4M‘kets. — 'I'lie  rest  (►f  the 
skeleton  was  enveh>|HMl  in  a  long* 
and  white  sheet. 

'Miis  horrid  spectre  a<lvanced  into 
the  middle  4)f  the  room. —  I  involun¬ 
tarily  shrunk  h;o  k — the  heavy  wea¬ 
pon  drtt)»ped  from  my  hand,  and 
rang  loudly  upon  the  stone  llo(»r; 
and,  4»v»Tcome  with  terror,  I  sunk 
into  a  chair.  A  cold  sweat  hurst 
fr(»m  my  forehead,  and  1  had  well 
nigh  fainted  ;  on  its  first  appearance, 
the  others  had  tumhled  one  over  the 
other  in  the  greatest  horror  and  con¬ 
fusion,  and  now  lay  as  if  dead,  in  all 
<llrecti«>ns. 

'J’he  spectre  gazed  wildly  around 
for  a  moment,  at  the  clock,  at  the 
fire,  and  then  turned  its  eyeless 
sockets  upon  each  individual,  mo¬ 
tioning,  at  the  same  time,  with  its 
l«»ng  arm,  and  pointing  to  the  outer 
door,  semningly  directing  to  an  out¬ 
let  for  escape,  and  wishing  for  their 
exit.  'I'hey  were  not  long  in  ohev- 
ing  this  intimation,  hut  severally 
crawletl  away  upon  their  hamls  and 
knees  with  ail  the  speed  they  cinild 
possibly  make,  none  of  them  daring 
to  stanil  upriglit.  'I'he  spectre  all 
the  while  was  stamling  in  the  middle 
of  the  tloor,  eyeing,  or  ratln'r  appear¬ 
ing  to  eye  tliem,  through  the  void 
sockets  where  eyes  had  once  glis- 
teneil,  as  they  n*treateil,  one  by  one, 
in  the  greatest  fear  and  trepidation. 
When  i*  eggy  and  I  otfered  t4>  decamp 
along  with  the  rest,  the  spectre  im»- 
tioned  us  to  remain  uhere  we  were, 
and  we  durst  not,  for  our  lives,  dis- 
tdiey.  When  the  last  of  the  crew 
was  making  his  exit,  and  had  crawled 
nearly  to  the  door,  the  spectre,  who 
had  hitherto  stood  motionless,  excejU 


waving  its  arms,  tind  slowly  turninw 
its  eyeless  countenance  upon  tlif 
wretc)ies  as  they  crept  successively 
out  of  the  door,  hounded  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  after  the  terri- 
fled  wretch,  lint  swift  as  the  flights 
of  spirits  are,  in  this  case  that  of  the 
mortal  was  swifter;  the  fellow  gave 
a  thrilling  scream,  made  a  convulsive 
spring,  liis  heels  struck  violently 
against  the  lintel  of  the  door  in  his 
course,  and  he  vanished  from  niy 
sight,  and  the  spectre  after  hiin. — 
“  tlude  defend  us!”  said  Peggy. 
—  For  mv  part,  much  as  I  was 
frightened,  1  could  scarcely  forbear 
laughing  outright  at  the  last  inci- 
dent,  so  comic  and  farcical. 

Half  a  minute  had  not  elapsed 
w'hen  1  heard  a  step,  and,  in  another 
instant  (I  still  kept  my  eyes  upon  the 
door)  in  came  the  very  form  of  niy 
uncle,  muttering, — “  Villains!  Kas- 
cals !  Hypocrites!” 

He  fastened  the  <loor  after  him, 
and  shut  out  his  nephews,  and  the 
s|M*ctre  then  came  towards  the  lire; 
at  this,  I  was  more  amazed  than 
ever.  He,  however,  gave  me  to  un- 
<h‘rstand,  that  he  was  alive,  and 
well;  and  that  all  1  had  seen  trails- 
acteil  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
was  nothing,  hut  a  stratagem  he  had 
made  use  of  to  try  the  sincerity  of 
his  relations  ;  and  if  he  found  them, 
as  he  conjectured,  false  in  their  pro¬ 
fessions,  to  get  rid  of  them. — The 
scheme  answered  nobly,  and,  it  must 
he  confessed,  the  stratagem  was  well 
planned,  and  exceedingly  well  exe¬ 
cuted. 

I  couhl  not,  at  first,  believe  what 
1  saw,  nor  coni’eive  hut  that  all  was 
the  illusion  of  a  dream.  In  a  little 
time,  however,  1  recovered  my  recol¬ 
lection  ;  and,  on  a  further  developc- 
inent  of  the  plot,  I  could  enter  into 
all  its  parts,  and  reconcile  almost 
every  tiling  to  my  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

My  uncle  concluded  his  relation 
with  assuring  me,  that,  excepting 
a  gimd  legacy  for  his  faithful  servant, 
Peggy,  1  should  inherit  all  that  he 

fiossessed,  as  some  little  acknow- 
edgement  for  the  fright  he  had 
caused  me ;  and,  as  for  the  wretches 
he  had  expcdled  from  his  house  in 
so  singular  a  manner,  they  should 
never  more  cross  the  threshold  of 
his  door.  We  all  three  now  sat  down 
to  a  little  supper,  of  which  my  uncle 
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stood  in  ifnMt  ihmmI,  and  after  taking 
a  rlieerful  glass,  retired  to  hed. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of 
inv  journey  and  sitting  np  so  late, 
inv  sleep  was  far  from  being 
simnd  and  refreshing:  I  was  dis- 
tiirhed  with  h'arfnl  dreams  the 
whole  night.  Stnnetimes  1  was 
among  gnmps  of  rnllians,  lighting 
nnd  mangling  «*aeh  other  —  then  1 
was  haunted  with  horrid  spectres 
(such  as  1  had  seen  the  night  before), 
which  grasped  at  me,  and  1  hut  just 
escaped  theirclntches.  I J«‘adless  men 
and  monsters  of  various  horrid  fonus 
llitted  in  endless  variety  before  iny 
fancy;  and  I  frequently  started  awake 
ill  dreadful  agonies. 

At  length  the  cocks  began  to 
rrow,  the  clouds  of  the  eastern  sky 
to  lireak  asunder,  and  the  morning 
to  dawn:  —  when  it  was  tolerably 
light  I  started  up,  resedved  u^on 
n  stndl  OV4T  the  meadows,  iielore 
going,  I,  however,  went  into  the 
parlour,  where  1  found  every  thing 
in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  cliairs, 
tables,  walking-sticks,  and  logs  of 
wood  lay  all  over  the  floor,  and 
every  thing  upset,  or  in  a  wrong 
position.  1  then  proceeiled  to  the 
outer  door,  which  1  opmied,  but 
started  hack  inhornir,  on  perceiving 
a  human  skull  lying  on  a  sheet  at 
iny  right  hand,  just  outsidethe  door. 

Ilecovering  from  my  fright,  I  went 
and  gathered  it  up. — 1  could  not  re¬ 
strain  my  laughter,  when  1  disco¬ 
vered  it  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  mask,  representing  a  death’s*  liead. 
It  stsMiis,  while  we  were  all  wrang¬ 
ling,  the  night  before,  my  uncle  had 
stepped  out  of  bed,  dressed  himself, 
pileil  all  the  furniture  logs  of  wood 
and  timber  he  could,  in  the  apartment 
in  a  bean,  crowning  the  pyramid 
with  a  dozen  or  more  walking- 
sticks,  which  had  lain  time  out  of 
niind  on  the  top  of  an  old  cupboard. 
1'hen  he  had  gone  up  stairs,  and 
put  on  the  horrid  mask,  brought 
down  a  pistol,  and  enveloped  him¬ 
self,  from  his  feet  to  his  chin,  in 
a  cltNin  white  sheet.  After  alarming 
us  just  as  the  clock  struck  the  awful 
hour  of  twelve,  by  striking  three 
heavy  blows  against  the  wall  with 
a  huge  lod  of  wood,  he  contrived  to 
tumble  down  the  whole  mass  of  fur¬ 
niture  at  once,  fired  his  pistol  at  the 

Knr.  Staff.  Voh  82. 


same  moment,  and  then  hurst  in  upon 
ns  ill  the  manner  Indore  descrilu*il ; 
and  I  really  think,  that  had  old 
Niek  himself  been  there,  he  would 
have  yelled  with  dismay.  1  altri- 
huteil  the  flapjiing  t»f  tlie  doors  up 
stairs,  and  tlie  jarring  of  those 
below’,  to  nothing  but  a  iMusterons 
gust  of  wind,  that  happened  to  blow 
just  at  the  critical  moment ;  and  in 
the  repereussionof  the  air,  when  the 
pistid  was  fired,  1  accounted  for  the 
shakiiigot  the  windows.— The  whim¬ 
sical  orders  and  requests  of  iiiy  uncle 
were  absolutely  iieeessary  to  llie  de¬ 
sign.  Ily  haying  his  will  read  in  the 
room  where  he  was,  he  heard  our 
undisguised  seiitiuieiits ;  and  his  next 
request  saved  him  from  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  either  In’ing  laid  with  a  slight 
covering,  near  ti>  st>me  ehilliug  wiii- 
ilow,  or  of  (h’veloping  the  plot  before 
a  proper  time.  The  other  requests 
were,  i  siqqiose,  made  for  the  sake 
of  consistency,  and  to  make  it  ini- 
))ossible  that  we  could  suspect  any 
thing.  1  now  went  out. 

As  I  W’as  crossing  the  yard,  1  dis¬ 
covered  several  drops  of  blood  upon 
a  stone,  which  1  could  no  way  account 
for,  hut  hy  supposi  ug  some  of  my  good 
cousins  hud  received,  in  their  hasty 
retreat,  a  severe  fall ;  and,  a  little 
further,  1  discovered  a  pair  of  shoes. 
— A  receptacle  for  the  tilth  of  the, 
byre,  in  another  part  of  the  yard, 
hore  evident  marks  of  some  one  hav¬ 
ing  had  therein  a  severe  struggle. 

Indeed,  the  adventures  of  tlie  dy¬ 
ing  heroe.s  hud  been  various  and 
woeful ;  one  of  them,  lie  at  whom  the 
spectre  made  such  a  sudden  hound, 
as  1  afterwartls  ascertained,  actually 
ran  seven  miles  without  stopping ; 
ami,  with  his  shrieks,  supposing  tlio 
grim  monster  close  at  his  heels, 
almost  raised  the  whole  country. 

1  now  proea?cded  onwards,  over  the 
fields,  listening  to  the  warbling  lark, 
“  springing  hlythely  np  to  greet  the 
purpling  east.^’  The  air  was  fresh 
and  pure,  ami,  in  the  beauties  of 
nature,  I  awhile  forgot  the  events  of 
the  preceding  evening.  With  hasty 
steps  i  roved  over  the  faintly-rwM)!- 
lectinl  scenes,  wliere  I  had,  in  child¬ 
hood,  spent  some  of  my  Iiappiest 
hours,' until,  weary  with  my  ramble, 

1  returned  to  breakfast. 

ClNNA. 

2  C 
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LETTER  III 


Sir  Charles  Darniy,  to  the  Marquis  de  Vermont. 

Paris,  myself  to  a  native,  who  has  so  lonflr 
My  dear  de  Vermont,  been  the  arbiter  eleyantiarum  of  the 

Havinjir  now  completed  mv  first  French  capital ;  1  shall  content  niy. 
qninzi^me  Angloise  d  Paris^^  1  pro-  self,  therefore,  with  one  remark, — 
reed  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  that  wherever  1  go,  1  am  astonished 
1  have  seen  and  heard,  with  all  the  at  the  prevalence  of  gravity  and  si- 
deliberate  wisdom  of  an  experienced 
traveller.  I  really  have  been  whirl- 
ed  about  with  such  rapidity  from 
one  kind  of  amusement  to  another, 
and  have  been  offered  pleasure  in 
such  a  diversity  of  forms,  that  I 
feel  quite  bewildered,  and  know 
not  how  to  arrange  my  thoughts, 
and  still  less  how  to  communicate 
them. 

1  have,  of  course,  visited  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Ijouvre — been  presented 
to  your  good  king — dined  with  our 
amibassador — lounged  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Thuilleries — eaten  ice  at 
the  coffee-house  on  the  Boulevard — 
had  my  pocket  picked  in  the  Palais 
Royal — admireu  Mademoiselle  Mars 


and  every  body  seems  to  listen  with 
at  the  Theatre  Francois — seen  the  equal  attention  to  the  declamation  of 
grand  ballet  at  the  (>pera  House —  Talma,  the  nonsense  of  Punch,  or 
drank  punch  at  the  Caff<5  des  mille  the  wdt  of  Moliere.  At  your  public 
Colonnes,  and  ogled  the  pretty  and  libraries  and  subscription  reading 
bedizened  bar-maid — sported  my  ca-  rooms,  the  same  decorum  is  observ- 
hriolet  in  the  Hois  de  Boulogne —  ed ;  and  no  person’s  studies  are  dis- 
dined  at  Roberts’ — attended  the  sit-  turhed  by  the  harangues  of  chatter- 
tings  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  ing  politicians,  such  as  you  will  find 
the  gambling  table  of  the  too  cele-  in  every  similar  establishment  of  the 
brated  Salon;  and,  after  losing  some  English  metropolis:  and  though,  to 
hundred  pounds  at  the  latter,  have  be  sure,  there  is  no  lack  of  conver- 
been  consoled  with  an  invitation  to  sation  among  your  pedestrians  in  the 
dine  with  M.  Le  Marquis  de  L— ,  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
on  Thursday  next,  w'ho  does  the  ho-  the  Thuilleries,  silence  again  pre- 
nors  of  a  weekly  banquet,  the  ex-  vails  at  your  gaming  tables ;  where, 
penses  of  which  are  paid  by  your  when  the  most  excruciating  feeling!! 
virtuous  government,  in  order  to  are  depictured  in  the  countenance  of 
support  an  establishment  so  calcu-  an  unsuccessful  speculator,  if  a  belt. 
lated  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  or  a  diable  is  sometimes  heard  in  a 
people.  All  these  scenes  are  so  w'ell  low  whisper,  it  is  soon  checked ;  and 
Known  to  our  countrymen,  that  were  the  lips  of  the  ill-fated  loser,  how- 
I  writing  even  to  an  Englishman,  1  ever'  convulsed  with  agony,  are  not 
should  think  it  superfluous  to  de-  allowed  to  express  the  sentiments  by 
scribe  them :  it  would  be  ridiculous  which  they  are  tortured, 
to  make  the  attempt  in  addressing  Even  at  your  balls  the  performers 


.  a  Alluding  to  a  novel  so  called  ;  in  which  the  follies  of  an  Englishmani  com 
mitted  during  a  fortnight’s  stay  at  Paris,  are  ridiculed. 
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arf  too  much  occupied  in  recollecting 
the  ligures  of  the  dance,  and  the 
company  in  examining  their  steps, 
to  admit  of  much  communication. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  enamoured  eaea* 
litr  to  find  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fcying  a  few  words  of  aamiration 
to  his  lovely  partner,  and  scarcely  a 
sound  is  heard  in  the  festive  hall, 
save  and  except  the  notes  of  the 
music,  and  the  eternally  repeated 
mandates  of  the  ballet-master,  while 
he  vociferates,  “  Chatsez  d  la  droite^ 
ehastez  d  la  gauche,  Iai  chaine  An^ 
gloise,**  SfC.  ^e.  At  your  restaura¬ 
teurs  also  1  remark,  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  one  of  your  writers, 
**  que  c*est  une  affaire  bicn  siriuse 
qne  le  diner,*'  and  1  daily  see  twenty 
or  thirty  persons  deeply  occupied  in 
the  discharge  of  this  important  duty, 
scattered  about  at  detached  tables, 
and  swallowing  their  meat  in  impe¬ 
netrable  silence.  On  these  occasions 
too,  1  observe,  that  though  the  vora¬ 
cious  appetite  of  John  Bull  is  the 
favourite  theme  of  your  satirists, 
and  affords  the  subject  of  many  a 
caricature  now  exhibited  at  his  ex¬ 
pense  in  your  print-shops,  1  begin 
to  suspect,  from  the  examples  con¬ 
stantly  presented  to  my  notice,  that 
myffriend  John  is  by  no  means  a 
greater  feeder  than  his  criticizing 
neighbour. 

When  I  have  no  engagement,  I 
usually  dine  at  BeauviUier's,  in  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  ami  while  1  take 
my  solitary  repast,  1  derive  no  little 
amusement  in  observing  those  who 
are  seated  near  me.  Among  these  1 
have  frequently  remarked  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom,  from  his  black  cravat, 
large  whiskers,  and  enormous  cocked 
hat,  I  take  for  an  officer,  and  from 
the  ribband  which  he  wears,  for  one 
of  distinction.  The  individual  in 
question  usually  takes  his  station  at 
a  table  adjoining  mine,  so  that  1  am 
necessarily  the  witness  of  all  his 
roceedings.  After  carefully  fixing 
is  napkin  in  the  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  he  commences  the  labours  of 
the  day,  by  swallowing  an  ample 
supply  of  raw  oysters,  (the  eating 
of  which  is,  1  find,  considered  here 
as  great  provocative  of  appetite.) 
With  his  oysters  he  consumes  at 
least  a  pound  of  bread,  and  washes 
down  tne  whole  with  a  glass  of 
DanUic  brandy.  He  then  calls  for 
La  Carte,”  and,  after  having  exa¬ 


mined  its  long  contents  with  due  de¬ 
liberation,  he  gives  his  written  or¬ 
ders  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  the  .waiter 
to  prevent  tne  possibility  of  a  mis¬ 
take.  While  these  orders  are  exe¬ 
cuting  he  seems  to  experience  no  tri¬ 
fling  degree  of  impatience,  at  least  I 
conclude  so,  from  the  eager  look 
with  which  his  eyes  are  directed  al¬ 
most  every  minute  to  the  elegant 
clock  on  the  chimney-piece,  besides 
several  similar  appeafs  to  his.  watch. 
At  length  a  basin  of  rich  soup  is 
placed  before  him,  and  by  its  side  a 
bottle  of  chanipaigne  de  la  premiere 
f^ualiti,  in  a  silver  ice-pail.  Having 
hrst  taken  his  soup,  and  then  three 
or  four  glasses  oi  his  favourite  be¬ 
verage,  he  commands  the  attendance 
of  the  gar f on,  who  soon  appt'ars  with 
the  first  entree.  The  following  dishes 
then  succeed  each  other  in  proper 
order : — a  large  slice  of  Bouilli  a  la 
sauce  piquante — two  cotelettes  d  la 
minute  —  nn  fricandeau  de  veau 
aux  epinards—dL  roasted  fowl,  stufled 
with  truffles-i-varioas  vegetables  of 
different  hues  and  kinds — a  vol-au- 
rent — an  omelette — an  apricot  tart,  a 
sonfle,  and  a  plate  of  pine-apple  jelly. 
This  abstemious  dinper  is  follows 
by  a  dessert  of  equal  moderation, 
consisting  of  frvmage  de  gruyire, 
grapes,  pears,  apples,  comfits,  ches- 
nuts,  dried  cherries,  brioches,  cakes, 
and  preserves.  Nor  are  these  vari¬ 
ous  articles  brought  forward  only 
to  be  tasted.  My  gallant  neigh¬ 
bour  is  careful  not  to  lose  any  part 
of  the  good  things  set  before  him. 
After  eating  the  principal  contents 
of  each  dish,  he  secures  the  remain¬ 
der,  by  dipping  a  piece  of  bread  in 
the  sauce  or  juice,  which  bread,  when 
properly  saturated,  is  swallowed  in 
Its  turn.  The  intervals,  which  occur 
between  the  appearance  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  entries,  are  filled  up  with  copious 
draughts  of  the  sparkling  cliain- 
paigne,  and  when  all  the  eatables 
are  at  last  consumed,  and  the  bottle 
exhausted  to  the  last  drop,  he  asks 
for  a  caffd,  or  coffee,  which  is  sweet¬ 
ened  by  at  least  six  lumps  of  refined 
sugar,  and  followed  by  a  glass  of 
the  richest  liqueur.  He  then  de¬ 
mands  la  carte  payanie,— settles  his 
account,  gives  a  few  sous  to  le  gar- 
qon,  deta^es  his  napkin,  resumes 
his  fierce  cocked  hat,  mws  en  passant 
with  becoming  gallantry  to  the  pretty 
bar-maid,  and  marches  out  of  tlva 
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room,  apparently  well  latisfiM  with  ami  enlivrm»d  hy  the  company  of 
the  manner  in  whicli  he  hae  thus  some  hrotlier  bon  rimnt, 
discharg'ed  one  of  the  most  ai^reea-  CM  into  our  most  fashionable  rof- 
hie  parts  of  his  daily  avocations.  fee  hmises,  and  you  will  see  that  o»ir 
This  is  a  siniple  and  iinexap^e-  youn^  men  of  rank  and  fashion, 
rated  account,  not  only  of  the  iiimle  when  they  dine  alone,  are  not  only 
in  whu'h  this  person  usually  tiines,  satisfied  with  much  simpler  fare  than 
hut  of  the  luxury  and  indulpmce  that  which  your  Parisians  of  a  cor- 
with  which  1  constantly  see  several  responding  class  reijuire,  hut  also 
others  of  your  countryuM'n  take  a  that  the  ouantity  of  food  commonly 
similar  meal.  *  consuiiuni  by  the  former  is  infinitely 

Now,  without  pretemling’  to  deny  less, 
that  we  have  many  persons  in  Lon-  As  1  have  yet  seen  but  little  of 
don  equally  fond  of  good  eating,  I  private  society,  I  shall  resene  my 
must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  observations  on  that  head  till  I  have 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  had  better  opportunities  of  examin- 
an  example  of  similar  selfish  gratifi-  ing  your  manners.  In  the  mean 
ration->-something  of  sociability  en-  time  J  hope  often  to  hear  from  yon, 
ters  into  the  calculations  of  our  most  and  depemi  on  your  imitating  my. 
decided  Kpicureans — and  I  should  example,  in  speaking  freely  of  all 
suspect  that  even  a  certain  alderman  whicli  draws  your  attention. 

(whose  Jollity  is  proverbial)  W’ould  Adieu,  and  he  assured 

not  relish  his  tureen  of  turtle,  or  his  Of  my  constant  regard, 

haunch  of  venison,  if  not  shared  0.  IJaknley. 

LETTER  IV. 

The  Marquis  de  Vermont,  to  Sir  Charles  Darnlcy. 

London, 

My  dear  Darnlet,  1  find  there  is  no  n*ciproci(y  on 

llefore  iny  arrival  in  this  land  of  these  subjects,  on  which,  on  the  con- 
freedom,  I  imagined  that  here  at  trary,  the  most  tyrannical  unifortiiify 
least,  in  private  as  well  ns  in  public  is  exacted  in  London, 

life,  every  man  would  be  at  liberty  While  paying  a  visit  half  an  hour 
to  follow  his  own  inclinations  as  earlier  than  that,  which  almiphty  ion 
long  as  he  infringed  on  no  positive  has  marked  as  appropriate  to  such 
law.  It  never  occurred  to  me,  there-  duties,  is  a  crime  seldom  panloned— 
fore,  that  on  such  unimportant  topics  wearing  a  hat  an  inch  too  wide  in 
as  dress  and  tlie  division  of  time,  the  brim — a  waistcoat  too  short,  or 
a  stranger  would  be  called  upon  to  a  coat  too  long,  subjects  the  unfor- 
alter  any  of  his  usual  habits.  tunate  and  unconscious  foreigner  to 

1  have,  however,  already  discover-  a  susjiicion  of  vulgarity  quite  sutti- 
ed,  that  while  John  Bull  claims  tho  cient  to  banish  him  from  the  most 
privilege  of  making  himself  ridicu-  elegant  circles  of  this  gay. metropolis, 
lous  in  his  own  way  abroad,  he  al-  1  have  therefore  begun  my  career 
lows  no  similar  imfulgence  to  the  by  completely  new  modelling  niy 
foreigner  in  England.  costume,  and  for  that  purpose  have 

Al  Paris  we  arc  so  accustomed  to  put  myself  in  the  hands  ot  the  most 
the  whims  and  eccentricities  of  your  celebrated  professors.  My  hair  has 
countrymen,  that  a  member  of  tho  been  cut  by  .Blake,  and  my  ixiat  by 
four-in-hand  club  drives  his  team  Allen,  my  waistcoat  and  pantaloons 
(as  he  pleases  to  call  hisouail  coach  come  from  the  hands  of  other  artists 
and  fiery  greys)  along  the  jKon/erard,  of  equal  celebrity,  each  devoted  to 
or  the  Plaine  St.  Honor^,  without  tlic  peculiar  lino  of  his  profession.^ 
exciting  any  more  attention  than  such  Lock  is  my  hatter,  and  llohy  my 
an  equipage  would  draw  in  Bond-  shoe-maker,  and  as  1  am  .assured  (to 
street  or  Hyde-park — and  one  of  your  adopt  the  w  ords  of  an  elegant  luo* 
exquisites,  or  modern  petits  maitres,  deni  satirist)  that 
accoutred  in  all  the  eiTemiuate  ab- 

turdities  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  «  All  is  unprofitable,  flat, 
it  not  more  stared  at  in  the  Theatre  And  stale,  without  a  smart  cravat, 
Feydeau  than  he  would  be  at  Covent  Moslined  enough  to  hold  its  starch. 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane  play-houses.  The  last  key-stoue  of  fashion's  arch." ' 
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>  A  kind  Kiig'lish  friend  iias  taught 

lUft 

d  By  dint  of  hand  and  eye, 

Uow  (0  obtain  a  perfect  tie'* 

Imh'wl  I  am  so  metamorphosed,  that 
\'on  would  srareely  reeo^nize  tiie.— 
)  I'an  now  pass  iin<piiz7ed  throni^h  a 
rrowd  of  dandies;  and  I  liad  even,  a 
few  days  since,  the  plory  of  over- 
hrarinif  one  of  the  most  renowne<l 
of  these  heroes  express  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  brilliant  polish  which  my 
boots  displayed. 

'  In  respect  to  hours,  I  was  at  first 
^rnilty  of  some  most  ante-dilnvian 
inistakes,  by  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  those,  to  whom  I  Viud  letters  of 
introduction,  at  a  part  of  the  day 
when  the  only  persons  expected  were 
the  milkman,  the  baker,  or  the  but¬ 
cher.  After  having  had  my  patience 
exhausted  in  waitinijf  at  several  houses 
for  admission,  1  found  it  W'us  uni- 
formlv  denied  me,  while  many  a 
yawTiiufif  footman,  5M<  he  answered 
my  enquiries  from  the  area,  said  his 
master  would  not  he  visible  for  at 
least  four  hours.  I  have  therefore 
found  it  necessary  on  this  point  also 
to  conform  to  your  usag’es.  Hein^, 
how’ever,  habitually  an  early  riser, 
if  was  essential  to  my  commrt  that 
the  morning's  should  not  he  thrown 
away,  and  I  have  found  a  delightful 
resource  in  devoting'  that  portion  of 
my  time  to  the  sigfhtsof  London.  In 
this  manner  1  have  already  been  en¬ 
abled  to  visit  St.  Paul’s,  the  Tow’er, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  British 
Musnim,  without  interfering  with 
«iy  other  pursuits.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  (for  wliich  1  have,  as  a  pre^’e- 
dent,  the  hig^h  authority  of  the  im¬ 
perial  Alexander)  I  vary  and  multi¬ 
ply  my  enjoyments,  and  take  caro 
never  t»»  appear  in  the  purlieus  of 
hnvt  ton,  till,  to  use  the  phrase  of  one 
of  your  most  celebrated  elepnntes* 
“  the  day  is  properly  aired.”  Indeed 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  British  ca¬ 
pital  is'  inhabited  by  twm  distinct 
classes  of  people,  one  of  whom  might 
take  for  its  emblem  the  bee,  and  the 
other  the  drone.  If  at  nine  o’clock 
•  go  into  your  courts  of  law’,  I  find 
the  learneil  judges  of  the  land  at¬ 
tended  hy  a  numerous  and  respecta¬ 
ble  har,  and  by  juries,  witnesses,  and 
attornies  in  the  full  exercise  of  their 
important  functions.  If  I  extend 
my  walk  to  the  eity,  1  read  in  the 


anxious  countenances  Mnd  rapid, 
pares  of  all  I  meet,  the  activity  of 
men  of  business;  while  nrriagfs 
ami  waggons  of  ever}’  description, 
loaded  w’ith  nierchandiKe,  shew,  that* 
in  this  division  of  the  town  the  value 
of  time  is  properly  appreciated ; 
ami  if  at  the  dawn  of  day  I  take  an 
aquatic  excursion  on  your  bt'aiitifiil 
’J  names,  1  find  it  already  enlivened 
by  the  animating  sight  of  innnine- 
rahle  vessels  in  full  sail,  carrying 
the  fruits  of  yonr  industry  to  the 
most  distant  corners  of  the  earth,  or 
bringing  home  the  wealth  of  the 
w'orhi.  I  often  smile,  and  enjoy  a 
moment  of  self-;ipprohHtion,  when, 
after  an  interesting  survey  of  this 
kind,  which  has  busily  filhsl  up  six 
or  seven  hours,  I  direct  my  steps  to. 
Bond-street,  and  find  the  fashtona-* 
blc  morning  just  beginning. 

It  st'eins,  that  in  the  western  part 
of  London  “  it  ne  fait  jhis  jnnr^'*  as 
we  sav  in  France,  till  about  thny* 
o’clock  of  the  natnnil  afternoon ; 
and  though  from  thence  till  seven 
or  eight  o’clock  constitutes  the  wholo 
period  between  breakfast  and  dinner, 
yet  even  that  short  inter^’al  is  too 
long  for  the  tedium  of  idleness. 
What  vigilant  ingenuity  has  been 
exercised  in  devising  new  methods 
of  destroying  time  and  resisting  c«- 
nui.  Yet  what  languor  and  apathy 
mark  the  features  of  the  most  rele- 
hrated  votaries  of  pleasure.  What 
sauntering  indilferenec  is  displayed 
in  the  steps  of  the  well-dressed  pe¬ 
destrians,  who,  at  the  aerustomed 
moment,  connnence  their  daily  pil¬ 
grimage  from  the  top  of  Bond-street 
to  the  end  of  Pall  Mall.  Smne  stop 
at  the  frnit-shops,  ami,  careless  of 
consennences,  run  up  a  bill  for  early 
strawherrics,  forced  peaches,  and 
pine-apple  ires,  which  becomes  not 
iinfreqnently  the  ransc  of  their  end¬ 
ing  their  days  within  the  walls  of 
the  King’s  Bench  prison.  Some 
empty  their  purses  in  bidding  for 
useless  baubles  at  the  splendid  ane- 
tion  rooms  of  Philips  anrl  Christie. 
Some  are  attracted  by  the  |(rotesqnn 
prints  exhibited  at  the  windows  of 
the  caricature  sellers,  and  while  star¬ 
ing  at  them  pay  dearly  f<>*'  their 
amusement  in  losing  their  money 
and  watches,  which  become  the  prey 
of  surrounding  pickpockets.  *  Some 
are  persuaded  to  try  their  fortune  at 
the  gaming  tables  or  billiard  rooms,' 
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and  anionic  the  vast  crowd  of  loun> 
gers,  scarcely  any  can  resist  the  va- 
ried  temptations  which  shops  of  every 
possible  kind  hold  out  to  the  vanity 
or  the  wants  of  the  passers  by. 

The  ladies  who  occnpy  the  splen¬ 
did  eqnipages  which  so  thickly  fill 
the  same  streets, -at  the  same  time, 
seem  to  be  not  much  better  amused 
than  the  humble  loiterers  on  foot ; 
and  not  less  anxious  than  they  to 
have  recourse  to  every  possible  sti¬ 
mulus  which  novelty  offers,  no  mat¬ 
ter  at  what  expense,  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  of  unoccupi^  folly. 

At  the  panoramas,  bazaars*,  milli¬ 
ners*,  perfumers*,  and  above  all,  at 
the  jewellers*  shops,  what  strings  of 
these  carriages  are  seen,  and  now 
beautiful,  yet  how  lifeless,  do  the 
women  appear  whom  they  contain. 
Hither  they  come,  not  to  purchase 
necessaries  or  even  ornaments  want¬ 
ed  for  any  particular  occasion,  but 
in  the  vain  hope,  by  lavishing  money, 
to  get  rid  of  the  load  of  ennui. 

Indeed,  1  am  told,  this  favourite 
recreation,  which  your  ladies  call 
shopping,  is  often  the  cause  of  se¬ 
rious  injury  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
husbands.  And  a  gentleman,  who 
resides  here,  tells  me  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  laying  down 
bis  carriage,  because  he  ascertained, 
by  dire  experience,  that  while .  his 
wife  possessed  an  equipage,  she  could 
not  resist  the  inclination  of  shewing 
it  in  Bond-street ;  and  when  there, 
she  daily  wasted  such  sums  in  the 
acquisition  of  trinkets  and  other 
costly  play-things,  as  at  the  end  of 
the  year  amounted  to  a  much  larger 
tout  than  his  whole  income  affords. 

1  am  conscious,  however,  that  as 
a  Frenchman,  1  am  not  very  patrio¬ 
tic  in  criticizing  this  habit* of  your 
English  belles,  for  1  am  told  that 
French  China,  French  gowns,  French 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  French  bijoux^ 
and  above  all,  French  rouge,  are  the 
articles  which  form  the  principal  al¬ 
lurements. 

.  From  five  till  seven  o*clock  a  mi¬ 
gration  takes  place,  and  I  see  the 
same  well-dressed  crowds  assembled 
in  Hyde  Park.  Here  I  again  admire 
the  charms  of  the  women,  the  beauty 
•f  the  horses,  and  the  neat  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  numerous  carriages—, 
but  while  1  confess  that  it  is  Impos¬ 
sible  for  wealth  and  raagnificenoe  to 
make  a  prouder  display,  1  roust  be 


permitted  to  remark,  that  I  observe 
out  few  “  merry  faces,**  that  every 
body  seems  to  come  hither  **  to  see 
and  to  be  seen,**  and  that  in  perform¬ 
ing  a  task  enjoined  by  vanity  and 
famion,  pleasure  is  rarely  enjoyed. 

Nor  can  I  dismiss  this  part  of  my 
subject  without  expressing  my  sur¬ 
prize  that,  with  the  whole  range  of 
so  fine  a  park  at  their  command,  the 
frequenters  of  this  favourite  prome¬ 
nade  confine  themselves  to  the  limit¬ 
ed  ami  ill-chosen  space  between  Pic¬ 
cadilly  and  Cumberland  gates,  where 
they  are  subject  not  only  to  tlie 
smoke  of  the  adjoining  houses,  but 
also  to  the  annoyance  of  city  fort, 
whenever  an  easterly  wind  prevails  •, 
and,  in  writing  to  an  old  inhabitant 
of  Londou,  1  need  not  remind  him 
how  often  that  occurs. 

For  such  inconveniencies,  how- 
'ever,  1  suppose  they  think  them¬ 
selves  indemnified,  by  being  drawn 
into  a  smaller  circle,  for  1  observe, 
that  crowds  form  so  material  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  an  Englishman’s  ideas 
of  enjoyment,  that  every  opportu¬ 
nity  IS  taken  of  collecting  them. 
Nothing  on  this  occasion  nas  sur¬ 
prised  me  more,  than  to  see  ladies, 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  piloting  their 
way  on  horseback  between  the  close- 
drawn  ranks  of  carriages  which  pa¬ 
rade  up  and  down. — Is  it  not  strange 
that  your  wives  and  daughters  should 
thus  at  once  expose  themselves  to 
considerable  risk,  and  make  an  exhi¬ 
bition  so  very  inconsistent  with  that 
delicacy,  which  is  generally  believed 
to  form  one  of  the  most  amiable  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  Englishwomen  ?  1  am 
told,  indeed,  that  the  fashion  is  a 
new  one,  and  that  it  is  only  within 
these  few  years,  that  female  eques¬ 
trians  of  character  have  made  their 
appearance  in  this  cavalcade.  1  f  so, 
let  ns  hope,  that  it  is  only  one  of 
those  accidental  whims,  in  which  the 
most  faultless  of  the  sex  will  occa¬ 
sionally  indulge  ;  and  that,  after  this 
season,  the  belles  of  Britain  will  dis¬ 
dain  to  enter  tlie  lists  with  coachmen 
and  barouche-drivers. 

Having  presumed  in  this  letter  to 
censure  n^ly,  where  I  though  cen¬ 
sure  deservea,  I  shall  not  conclude 
it  without  performing  a  more  agree¬ 
able  task,  in  telling  you,  that  taae  it 
for  all  in  all,  I  am  delighted  with 
London.  The  pleasing  contrasts  (as 
1  have  already  had  occasion  to  ob- 
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•erre)  preiented  in  tlie  two  distinct 
rharncters  and  different  habits  of  the 
commercial  and  idle  parts  of  the  po¬ 
pulation'  of  this  great  city,  afford 
iTSSt  and  amusing  variety  of  objects. 

Indeed,  I  have  so  many  present, 
that  my  only  difficulty  consists  in 
selecting  between  things  equally  in¬ 
teresting. — In  ray  early  excursions, 
I  hesitate  between  a  walk  to  Ken- 
sington-Uardens,  which,  though  de¬ 
serted,  are  delightful  in  fine  weather, 
or  a  visit  of  curiosity  to  the  Wet- 
Docks,*  the  British  Museum,  the 
Courts  of  Law,  or  the  Exhibition  at 
Somerset -House.  When  the  pro¬ 
tracted  morning  of  fashion  begins, 
I  find  it  no  less  difficult  to  determine, 
whether  I  will  join  the  gay  pro- 
uienaders  in  St.  James's -street — 
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spend  two  or  three  hours  in  examin¬ 
ing  tlie  numberless  treasures  of  some 
of  your  many  interesting  shops — or 
avail  myself  of  that  liberality,  which 
has  opened  the  splendid  Picture  Gal¬ 
leries  of  Lords  (trosvenor  and  Staf¬ 
ford,  and  others,  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public;  and  when  evening 
approaches,  1  am  again  pussled, 
fthanks  to  your  friendly  recommen¬ 
dations)  between  a  number  of  invi¬ 
tations  to  dinner,  halls,  and  other 
assemblies,  all  of  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  accept.--Of  them  I  shall  say 
nothing  at  present,  my  letter  being 
already  too  long ;  but  shall  reserve 
my  remarks  on  private  society  till 
my  next  Adieu,  then. 

And  believe  me  ever  your's. 
Lb  Marquis  DbVbrmont, 


TO  CLARA. 


t  % 


My  Clara!  when  each  summer  flow’r 
Is  blooming  in  its  pride  again. 

I’ll  fly  to  thee,  and  one  sweet  hour 
Shall  pay  me  for  an  age  of  pain. 

One  gentle  word — one  dear  caress — 

One  look  or  smile  will  then  suffice 
To  welcome,  from  the  wilderness, 

A  wand'rcr  into  Paradise. 

Tho’  here,  when  friends  around  I  see, 
My  heart  its  sorrow  smothers ; 
Twould  rather  weep  its  tears  wtth  thee. 
Than  joy  in  smiles  with  others. 


For  when  my  life's  fair  prospect  seem’d 
A  cheerless  solitude^a  blight — 

Thine  eye  upon  its  darkness  beam’d, 

An^  sunn’d  it  into  life  and  light. 

And  as  a  lone,  but  lovely  flow’r. 

Which,  when  all  other  flow’rs  depart. 

Still  bloometli  in  its  ruin’d  bow’r. 

Thou  bloomest  in  my  lonely  heart. 

And  shall  I,  then,  the  rose  forget. 

Which  seem’d  in  hope’s  wreath  braided  ; 
And,  like  a  spirit,  lingers  vet. 

When  all  the  rest  have  fad^  > 


Oh,  no!  the  heart,  which  is  the'seat 
Of  love  like  mine,  can  never  rove : 

Its  fragile  pulse  may  cease  to  beat. 

But  never — never  cease  to  love! 

For  love  is  past  the  earth’s  controul, 

.  Uushac’kied  as  the  ocean  wave ; 

It  is  eternal  as  the  soul. 

And  lives  and  blooms  beyond  the  grave. 

It  is  a  link  of  pleasures  chain, 

^  A  never-ending  token. 

Whose  lustre  and  whose  strength  remain. 
When  all,  save  that,  are  broken. 


! 
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THE  DEATH  OF  AN  ATHEIST. 


Lady  Sildon  was  weepin|(.  and 
the  violent  efforts,  she  used  to  restrain 
her  ^rief,  only  rendered  it  the  more 
hysterical-^lier  husband  was  dying* 
w.hut  she  wept  not  that  the  friend 
of  her  youth  was  departing  from 
her — that  he  who  soothed  her  in 
fiirkness  and  in  sorrow,  and  who 
brightened  her  hour  of  gaiety,  was 
leaving  her  to  waste  her  lone  hours 
in  widowhood.  No— all  these  re¬ 
collections  were  lost  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  grief,  that  their  separa¬ 
tion  would  be  eternal.  She  could 
have  borne  his  death  without  an 
apparent  pang— her  sense  of  duty 
bad,  through  life,  so  governed  her 
feelings,  that  they  appeared  almost 
extinct  —  hut  they  were  the  more 
ettneentrated  from  the  restraint— 
and  now  that  she  had  sullered  them 
to  overcome  her,  they  mocked  her 
endeavours  to  stifle  them.  Yet,  for 
worlds,  she  would  not  have  sullorcd 
her  children  to  witness  her  weak- 
nes ;  and,  at  length,  her  exhausted 
frame,  worn  with  contending  emo¬ 
tions,  found  relief  in  slumber.  It 
would  have  been  curious  to  an  ob¬ 
server  of  nature,  to  have  compared 
the  agitated  sleep  of  I/idv  Siddou, 
her  convulsive  start  that  tureatened 
every  instant  to  awaken  her,  with 
the  placid  and  gentle  repose  of  her 
lonl,  the  unconscious  cause  of  her 
snflerings. 

Lor<l  Seldon  was  an  atheist — he 
was  dying — his  physicians  doubted 
if  he  could  live  throughout  the  en¬ 
suing  week  ;  and  his. lady,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
tenets  of  the  Christian  religion, 
feared  he  would  die  an  unbeliever. 
Was  there  any  hope  she  could  now 
effect  that,  which  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  years  had  been  tne  aim 
and  busines  of  her  life  ?  Daily  had 
she  urged  the  topic,  and  was  always 
answered  by  her  husband  wdth  cx- 

aiiisite  good  humour.  She  felt  the 
elusive  hope,  that  the  morrow 
wonld  prove  more  propitious  than 
to-day.  Once,  and  once  only,  when 
she  urged  him  beyond  his  strength, 
having  exhausted  all  her  eloouence 
in  favour  of  Christianity,  ana  find¬ 
ing  him  still  regardless,  she  could 
no  longer  restrain  her  anger,  but 
with  clasped  hands  and  raised  eyes, 


she  exclaimed  aloud,—**  Behold,  Oli 
Lord,  the  worm  that  dares  deny  thy 
existence  and  authority  !*'  —  then, 
bending  her  eyes  on  her  husband 
with  a  look  of  desperation,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  —  **  And  1  had  fixed  luy 
heart  on  a  confirmed  atheist— a  man 
on  whom  the  breath  of  heaven  should 
not  wander.”  Lord  Seldon  was  now 
evidently  displeased.— **£mily,”  said 
he,  **  when  1  tee  that  religion,  whose 
merits  you  are  always  asserting, 
cannot  even  teach  you  to  oomniand 
your  temper,  you  will  not  blame  luy 
Iiumility,  when,  1  fear,  its  salutary 
effects  might  be  e<}ually  lost  upon 
myself.” — He  then  hastily  left  the 
room,  and  his  Countess  internally 
vowed  never  more  to  name  religion 
in  his  presence. — Lady  Seldon,  how¬ 
ever,  descanted  daily,  nay  hourly, 
on  its  merits  to  her  two  children ; 
aud  she  never  failed  to  set  forth, 
in  glowing  colours,  the  horrors  of 
atheism,  ami  the  certain  fate  that 
awaited  it: — perhaps  an  indefined 
hope,  that  she  might  reach  the  father’s 
heart  through  the  medium  of  his 
children,  mingled  itself  with  her 
exertions  ;  but  surely  she  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  moans  she  took  to  obtain 
this  end.  r 

Her  children,  George  and  Laura, 
well  remembered,  that  their  Sunday 
pastimes  had  always  been  disturbed 
and  prevented  by  their  mother,  but 
they  vainly  taslted  their  memories 
for*  the  recolloction  of  a  single  un¬ 
kind  word  from  their  father.  A  false¬ 
hood,  a  theft  however  trivia],  an  un- 
kindness  to  each  other,  he  would  not 
easily  have  pardoned ;  but  they  were 
amiable,  kind-tampered  children, 
and  had  never  so  offended  to  deserve 
his  reproof.  Lady  Seldon,  on  the 
contrary,  had  often  found  them  re¬ 
miss  in  their  religious  duties;  and 
though,  at  first,  in  early  youth,  their 
little  inattentions  w'ere  easily  par¬ 
doned,  yet  now  they  w'ere  of  an 
age  to  understand  th^ir  duties,  and 
to  fulfil  them  ;  they  found  her  harsli 
and  unrelenting.  Her  temper  was 
not  naturally  bad,  but  her  religious 
feelings  had  rerejved  a  wound  from 
the  continued  infidelity  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  that  could  not  be  healed ;  and 
this  gave  added  asperity  to  her 
opinions,  and  severity  towards  her 
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children.  It  was,  therefore,  in  vain 
she  assured  them.  Atheists  were  the 
worst  of  human  beings;  that  they  were 
condemned  to  conui^ii  and  eternal 

fmnishment.  They  well  knew  their 
ather’s  opinions,  and  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  one  they  loved  so  well  could  be 
denied  a  resting-place  in  heaven.— 
It  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  for  her 
purpose,  that  Lord  Seldon’s  life  had 
^n  exemplary ;  he  had  fultilled 
every  duty,  public  and  private.  He 
was  so  rich  in  intellectual  know- 
ledg’e,  that  he  could  aiford  to  pay  its 
tribute  wherever  he  found  it;  his 
temper  and  disposition,  natural Iv 
^ood,  had  been  so  well  revfulateu, 
that  he  cast  a  sunshine  over  all  with 
whom  he  associated ;  her  endeavours, 
therefore,  to  inspire  her  children  with 
horror  of  their  father's  opinions 
were  unavailing*,  and  they  had  this 
bad  effect;  they  led  them  to  make 
invidious  comparisons,  disadvantage¬ 
ous  both  to  herself  and  to  her  religi¬ 
ous  tenets ;  they  began  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  their  mother  told  them, 
and  to  doubt,  they  say,  is  to  be  lost. 
Had  Lady  Seldon,  instead  of  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  indexible  justice,  shewed 
the  unlimited  mercy  of  her  God,  she 
had  conquered. — Christianity  would 
have  acquired  new  beauty  in  their 
eyes,  from  its  clemency  in  pardoning 
even  those  who  denied  its  power  and 
authority.  She  disdained,  however, 
to  use  this  advantage ;  she  would 
rather  govern  by  fear  than  love ;  and 
as  she  never  addressed  herself  to 
God  without  fear  and  trembling  at 
her  own  comparative  insignificance, 
in  the  same  degree  she  felt  her 
superiority,  and  the  degradation  of 
those  whose  faith  was  not  so  firmly 
founded  as  her  own.— 4She  shuddered, 
on  discovering  the  wavering  opinions 
of  her  children,  who  were  too  artless 
to  conceal  them ;  and  she  forgot  her 
love  for  her  hus^nd,  when  she  con¬ 
sidered  him  the  original  cause  of  her 
children's  apostacy. 

A  great  change  had  lately  taken 
place  in  Lord  Seldon,  an  hereditary 
malady  w  as  fast  destroying  the  seeds 
of  life — his  wife  now  thought  it  her 
duty  to  renew  every  endeavour  for 
his  conversion,  for  once  she  appealed 
eloquently,  for  she  appealed  to  the 
heart,  she  descanted  long  on  the  im¬ 
measurable  power  of  the  Almighty 
—she  told  him  that  even  yet  it  was 
not  too  late,“  Ke|>ent — believe — have 
Enr,  Mag,  Vol,  82. 


ou  faith,'ysaid  she,  her  heart  upon 
er  lipSf^as  she  turned  to  the  dying 
sufferer.  “If  there  lie  a  God,"  said  he, 
“  good  works  will  more  acceptable 
in  his  eyes,  than  blind  faith,  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  threshold  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  those  benefits  my  station, 
my  own  wishes,  have  enabled  mo 
to  confer  upon  otliers,  will  he  my  pro¬ 
pitiation  with  the  Eternal."  “  i/," 
murmured  his  wife — hut  he  had  sunk 
from  excessive  debility  on  his  pillow, 
and  was  totally  unequal  to  turther 
conversation.  Lady  Seldon  left  his 
apartment  to  indulge  her  sorrow 
freely,  and  it  was  after  this  unsatis¬ 
factory  attempt  she  had  sunk  into 
the  agitated  slumber  we  before  iiieii- 
tioneu. — She .  awoke  from  a  long 
sleep  unrefreshed,  but  with  renewed 
composure,  she  then  descended  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  weeping  for  their  father. 
“  Dry  your  tears,  ijaura — George,  I 
am  ashamed  of  this  weakness,  when 
you  ought,  both  of  you,  to  rouse  all 
your  energies  to  save  your  father's 
soul  from  eternal  punishment,  you 
are  mourning  over  his  mere  bodily 
ailments.  Come  with  me,  and  save 
him,  or  take  warning  by  beholding 
the  death-bed  of  an  Atlieist."  George 
put  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  his 
nody  was  convulsinl;  Laura  tlirew 
her  arms  around  him.  “  Dear  bro¬ 
ther,"  whispered  she,  “  if  he  should 
die  unbelieving,  our  prayers,  and 
his  virtues,  will  siM!ure  him  an  asy¬ 
lum  in  heaven."  Lady  Seldon  led  the 
way  to  his  apartment — they  sti'pp'd 
softly — so  sohly  that  the  dying  man 
did  not  hear  tliein — A  sad  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  appearance 
within  the  last  few  hours — his  dis¬ 
solution  was  rapidly  approaching — 
one  damp  cold  hand  supjmrted  his 
head  above  the  pillow,  the  other 
hung  listlessly  by  the  side  of  his 
couch— It  was  a  warm  autumnal 
evening— the  sun  was  sinking  in  un¬ 
clouded  glory,  amid  burnished  clouds 
below  the  horizon — the  soft  south 
breeze,  that  played  gently  through 
the  open  winnow,  waved  the  cluster¬ 
ing  curls  of  his  dark  brown  hair, 
darker  from  being  contrasted  with 
the  livid  paleness  of  his  cheek — he 
had  not  observed  the  entrance  of  his 
family,  and  was  thinking  aloud — 
“Spirit  of  nature," said  he,  “how di¬ 
vine  are  thy  works,  how*  delightful 
their  effects,  bear  me  gently  into  futu- 
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rity-— I  hiive  not  sought  to  developc 
thy  mystery — I  have  only  worshipped 
thee  in  the  bright  sun — in  the  soft 
moon — in  the  green  helds — in  human 
nature — in  my  friends — in  my  wife 
— my  children!  Art  thou  satisfied 
with  such  worship — the  worship  of 
tlic  heart  ?” — “  On — no — no— he  is 
not — he  cannot  he — what  do  you 
mean  by  the  spirit  of  nature  ?”  in¬ 
terrupted  his  wife.  “  That  which 
produced  this  world  and  myriads  of 
others — that  which  produced  thee, 
my  sweet  Emily,  and  my  beloved 
children.” — “  My  dear  father,”  cried 
Laura,  her  countenance  brightening 
with  renewed  hope,  ”  we  shall  meet 
again  in  heaven,”  he  prest  her  to  his 
bosom,  and,  with  a  voice  remiered 
almost  inarticulate  by  emotion,  said, 
“  I  hope  so,  if  there  be  a  heaven,  I 
am  sure  so— and  now  luy  sweet  chil¬ 
dren,  to  you  1  will  confess  what  hu¬ 
man  pride  w'ould  still  urge  me  to 
conceal,  that  I  would  give  up  all, 
even  this  last  hour  of  your  endear¬ 
ments,  to  purchase  a  thorough  con¬ 
viction  that  we  should  meet  again — 
I  go  without  fear,  but  1  go  cheer¬ 
lessly,  I  would  purchase  the  hope 
that  nrightens  your  brow,  my  Laura,” 
continued  he,  as  he  convulsively  prest 
her  fingers.— “  I  am  without  fear,” 
repeated  he,  “  but  without  hope,” 
and  relaxing  the  grasp  by  which  he 
held  his  daughter’s  hand,  he  sank 
upon  his  pillow. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  sunk  below 
the  horizon — the  attendant  clouds, 
still  in  gorgeous  splendour,  lingered 
to  tint  with  varied  beauty  the  wes¬ 
tern  heaven  ;  the  same  delicious  air 
still  played  around  his  forehead — he 
had  spoken  but  an  instant  before, 
and  he  will  never  speak  again,  he 
will  wake  no  more  to  rejoicin|f — he 
will  no  more  watch  for  and  hail  the 
returning  spring,  the  eternal  re¬ 
production  ot  nature — no — that  form 
of  manly  beauty  will  shortly  be  food 
for  worms — the  fire  of  that  eye  is 
fled  that  often  would  persuade  be¬ 
fore  his  tongue  gave  oirth  to  elo¬ 
quence — how  soon  will  all  recollec¬ 


tion  of  him  he  banished  from  the 
earth — ho  who  apparently  was  the 
centre  of  a  little  world,  dealing  sun¬ 
shine  or  discontent,  as  he  directed 

or  denied  his  approving  glance _ It 

is  singular  to  consider  that  a  unit 
taken  from  the  sum  of  hunian  beingk 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  general 
law  ;  and  that  the  broken  hearts  of 
his  nearest  and  dearest  connections 
go  for  nothing  in  the  scale  of  gene¬ 
ral  happiness. 

It  was  soon  found  that  his  sleep 
was  that  of  death.  Lady  Seldon 
had  given  the  lesson  she  sought  to 
give,  but  not  in  the  way  she  intend¬ 
ed — her  children’s  opinions  were  no 
longer  wavering — tlieir  father  had 
confessed,  unasked,  that  to  the  goo<l 
atheism  is  not  happiness — he  himself 
lamented  most  earnestly  that  he  felt 
no  belief  in  a  future  state  of  exist¬ 
ence — there  had  l>een  for  him  through 
life  no  consolatory  feolin|f  to  sooth 
his  sorrow  at  the  death  ot  a  friend; 
for  he  had  no  hope  in  an  eternal  r(N 
union — he  Udieved  that  all  things 
must  have  birth,  and  flourish,  and 
then  pass  away  as  though  they  had 
never  Deen-but  although  they  dung 
to  the  hope  their  father  was  denieu, 
yet  did  their  religion  differ  greatly 
from  Lady  Seldon ’s ;  tliey  would 
contend  that  there  were  better  argu¬ 
ments  than  force  in  favour  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — that  it  was  a  Christian’s 
duty  to  heal,  and  not  to  wound;  to 
forgive,  and  not  to  revile ;  to  look 
witn  pity  on  those,  who  were  denied 
the  consolations  of  rcligiim ;  to  re¬ 
gret  there  was  one  vast  source  of 
liappiness  unopened  to  them,  and 
not  to  hunt  them  down,  as  is  but  too 
often  the  case,  perverting  the  Course 
of  justice  to  satisfy  implacable  ven¬ 
geance  on  victims  incapable  of  re¬ 
sistance.  This  enlightened  Christia¬ 
nity  they  found  most  conducive  to 
happiness  —  and  the  sneers  of  the 
W’orld,  and  the  reproofs  of  their  mo¬ 
ther,  never  afterwards  induced  them 
to  alter  their  principles. 
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OX  THE  EPISTOLARY  STYLE. 

C  Translated  from  “  /.e 


There  are  few  persons  who  ex¬ 
perience  the  necessity  of  deliverinj^ 
an  oration,  or  of  composing  a  dis¬ 
sertation  or  a  poem  :  while  there  is 
scarcely  an  individual  who  has  not 
occasion,  at  one  time  or  other,  to 
write  a  letter.  A  knowledgfe  of  letter- 
writing  shonhl,  therefore,  be  placed 
among  the  elements  of  a  nsefnl  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  of  particular  import¬ 
ance  in  the  education  of  females; 
for,  if  we  except  the  few  whose 
minds  are  directed  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  the  rest  require  onl^  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  letter-writing.  To 
tnein  literature,  properly  speaking, 
is  a  mere  object  of  curiosity,  so  that 
it  is  from  an  ignorance  of  the  epis¬ 
tolary  style  alone,  that  they  can 
experience  any  inconvenience.  We 
use  the  word  ignorance,  because  it  is 
of  much  greater  importance  to  them 
to  avoid  faults  than  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  beauties.  We  seldom 
make  any  observation  on  a  letter 
written  in  a  simple  style;  but  we 
cannot  well  avoitl  smiling  at  the 
affectation  of  excellence. 

Style  may  be  termed  the  order  in 
whicn  we  present  our  thoughts,  and 
the  manner  in  which  we  express 
them.  The  sublime  style  consists 
in  grand  and  generous  conceptions, 
expressed  with  energy  and  dignity  ; 
in  hold  and  impassioned  sentiments, 
clothed  in  a  brilliant  and  lively  co¬ 
louring.  Of  this  style  we  meet  with 
numerous  examples,  in  the  funeral 
orations  of  Uossuet,  and  in  the 
Athalia  and  Phoedrus  of  Racine.  * 
When,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
only  to  describe  the  milder  affec¬ 
tions,  free  opinions,  details  incapable 
of  elevated  emotions  or  of  daring 
images,  we  should  then  employ  that 
tempered  style,  which  interests  us  in 
Vertot,  and  charms  us  in  Fcnelon.f 
I  f  we  seek  for  models  of  the  simple 
style,  we  should  study  Fontaine,  or 
Sevigne.J  In  perusing  these  writers, 
we  are  enchanted  with  that  delicious 
negligence  of  manner,  which  capti¬ 
vates  our  attention  without  seeming 


to  command  it ;  with  expressions, 
which  nature  alone  seems  to  have 
dictated ;  with  that  easy  communica¬ 
tion  of  sentiment  whitdi  makes  one 
soul  known  to  another  ;  and  where 
the  heart  seeks  not  to  veil  itself  in 
the  mask  of  the  understanding. 

The  epistolary  style,  however, 
must  not  he  supposed  incapable  of 
elevation  and  warmth.  Of  this,  the 
Ijetters  of  Rousseau  are  sufheient 
evidences.  Hut  as  they  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  press,  they  are  letters 
more  in  name  than  in  destination. 
They  are  either  dissertations,  or  ile- 
scriptions  of  travels,  or  romances, 
written  in  the  epistolary  form.  In 
a  word,  they  are  works,  subjected  to 
the  different  laws  which  literature 
imposes  on  these  different  species  of 
writing. 

We  liere  talk  only  of  private  let¬ 
ters,  with  which  the  public  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  iinai'qnainted,  and  tin* 
sole  object  of  which  is  to  transmit  to 
liim,  who  receives  them,  the  thoughts 
of  the  person  by  whom  they  are  dic¬ 
tated.  They  arc  intended  for  those 
who  are  deprived,  by  their  absence, 
of  that  pleasure  and  information 
which  they  would  ilerive  from  onr 
resence.  The  advantages  of  this 
istant  commerce  of  thought  is  hap¬ 
pily  expresseil  by  Eloisa,  in  her  Epis¬ 
tle  to  Abelard,  by  Colardeau. 

Ecris  moi,  je  Ic  veux.  Ce  commerce 
onchaiitcur, 

Aimable  epanchement  de  Tesprit  ct  du 
coeur, 

Cct  art  dc  converter  sans  sc  voir,  sans 
s'entendre, 

Ce  muct  entretien  si  chariiiant  et  si 
tendre, 

LMrt  dVerire,  Abelard,  fut  sans  doutc 
invent6 

Par  Pamante  captive,  et  Pamant  agitf*. 

From  this  definition,  or  rather 
description  of  the  epistolary  style, 
arise  all  the  rules  to  which  it  is  sub¬ 
jected.  These  rules  are  few,  and 
may  iiW  be  reduced  to  one.  As 
a  letter  and  its  reply  is  merely  a  con¬ 
versation  between  two  whoarcabsent. 


*  Also  in  the  Paradise  1x>st  of  Milton, 
f  Addison  is  also  a  good  model  of  this  style, 
i  Swift  is  also  esteemed  for  simplicity  of  style. 
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tliey  sliouKl  write  as  they  would 
speak  to  each  other  if  they  were  pre¬ 
sent;  that  is,  with  that  openness, 
that  ease,  a^reeableness,  and  even 
neplijrt*nce,  which  a  familiar  conver- 
saHon  either  requires  or  permits. 
A  letter  to  a  superior  should  be  re¬ 
spectful  ;  to  an  equal,  frank  and 
open ;  ami  to  a  friend,  light  and 
playful.  In  a  w’ord,  propriety 
should  be  the  pole-star  of  aVtter- 
writer,  and  the  cnaracter  of  propriety 
is  to  adapt  itself  to  persons,  circum¬ 
stances,  times,  and  situations. 

As  ease  and  perspicuity  are  the 
most  valuable  ornaments  of  conver¬ 
sation,  they  are  also  the  simplex 
mnnditiis  of  letter-writing— the  most 
simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  elegant  character  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  belong  to  tbe  epistolary  style. 

As  we  speak,  so  sboiild  we  writ<*,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  com¬ 
municating  our  thoughts  to  each 
other.  The  choice  and  propriety  of 
terms  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the 
first  con8i<leration  of  a  letter-writer; 
for  if  he  use  terms  which  admit  of 
two  meanings,  he  can  have  no  cer¬ 
tainty  that  they  will  be  understood 
in  the  sense  which  he  pretended  to 
aflix  them. 

Precision  is  another  quality  of 
letter-writing,  which  seldom  can  be 
dispensed  with,  unless  we  choose  to 
dispense  with  propriety ;  for  it  re¬ 
quires  no  argument  to  shew,  that  w’c 
cannot  make  our  thoughts  or  wishes 
understood  too  soon.  Precision, 
however,  differs  from  ease  and  per¬ 
spicuity  in  this  principal  feature, 
that  the  latter  qualities  of  style 
belong  to  letters  of  every  possible 
description,  while  precision  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  certain  class.  It  is  a  class, 
however,  that  embraces  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  letter-w’riting,  ex¬ 
cept  two,  namely,  those  of  love  and 
friendship.  The*  truth  of  what  Gres- 
set  says,  will  be  quickly  recognized 

by  everv  lover : 

•  «  , 

L'esprit  u'est  jamais  las  d'ecrirc, 

Lorsque  Ic  cccur  cst  de  muiti^. 

When  the  hand,  therefore,  only 
obeys  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  a  let¬ 
ter  may,  witnout  inconvenience,  ex¬ 
tend  to  four  pages.  Ixive  delights 
in  affections,  protestations,  and  repe¬ 
titions.  Should  its  inattentive  pen 
retrace  incessantly  the  same  ardours, 
the  same  oaths,  bagatelles,  and  even 


puerilities,  these  repetitions  will  still 
possess  a  latent  cnarm,  which  love 
only  can  either  appreciate  or  per- 
ceive. 

The  same  may  he  affirmed  of  friend- 
ship.  It  is  a  talker,  and  delights  in 
words.  As  it  loves  confidence,  it 
seeks  to  be  acquainted  with  every 
thing.  I^ve  is  not  so  ambitious  of 
knowledge ;  it  regards  only  the  se¬ 
crets  of  tl»e  heart,  and  the*  state  of 
its  affections.  1 1  looks  to  the  beloved 
object  alone,  not  to  tbe  relation  that 
exists  between  it  and  others.  Friend¬ 
ship  is  not  so  easily  satisfied.  It 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  ideas,  the  fears  and  hopes, 
the  projects  of  everyday,  the  dreams 
of  every  night,  the  interests  of  the 
family:  in  a  word,  every  thing  con- 
nectecj  with  the  object  of  its  solici¬ 
tude.  It  embraces  every  thing;  it 
must  know  every  thing ;  nor  can  it 
rest  satisfied,  until  the  entire  soul  is 
laid  open  to  its  view.  The  epistolary 
style,  therefore,  can  be  subjected  to 
no  rules,  with  regard  to  love  and 
friendship  ;  and  it  reminds  us  of  St. 
Augustin ’s  answer,  when  asked, 
what  was  the  most  proper  manner 
of  addressing  the  Supreme  Heing. 
“  Love,”  said  he,  “  and  you  may  ad¬ 
dress  him  afterwards  as  you  please.” 
This  expression  may  be  properly 
applied  to  lovers  and  to  friends.— 
He  who  wTites  under  the  imjmlse 
of  the  heart  may  say  every  thing  he 
pleases,  and  in  what  manner  he 
pleases.  Nothing  can  displease: 
nothing  can  be  out  of  place;  or,  at 
least,  nothing  w’ill  appear  to  be  so. 
Ix)ve  is  blind,  and  friendship  is  in¬ 
dulgent. 

nules  and  instructions  can  avail 
us,  therefore,  only  in  letters,  which 
participate  of  neither  of  these  affec¬ 
tions  ;  they  are  useful,  however,  in 
every  other  species  of  epistolary 
communication;  for  in  all,  except 
these  two  alone,  precision  is  not 
only  a  merit,  but  a  strict  obligation. 
Prolixity  is  inconvenience,  and  dif¬ 
fusion,  verbiage. 

Precision,  however,  must  not  lead 
ns  to  obscurity.  Extremes  meet, 
and  obscurity  is  generally  the  result 
of  too  much  precision. 

J’evite  d’etre  long,  et  je  deviens  obscur. 

This  should  he  carefully  avoided. 
To  transform  a  commission  which 
we  give,  a  fact  which  we  relate,  an 
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idea  which  we  communicate,  or  a 
smtinient  which  we  express,  into 
an  enig^nia,  is  evidently  to  mistake 
the  principal  intention  of  epistolary 
commerce.  Obscurity,  however,  is 
not  the  only  ill  that  results  from 
extreme  precision ;  for  it  likewise 
deiTcnerates  into  dryness  and  in¬ 
sipidity;  another  rock  from  which 
the  letter  -  writer  should  carefully 
keep  aloof.  He  who  speaks  wishes 
to  M  heard ;  he  who  writes  wishes 
to  be  read ;  and  as  we  ouickly  move 
the  cup  from  our  lips  if  it  has  not 
some  tincture  of  sweetness,  so  also 
is  the  attention  soon  wearied,  if  not 
supported  by  a  certain  agrement,  or 
felicity  of  style.  We  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  seek  to  captivate  attention  by 
those  measured,  harmonious  periods 
from  which  the  orator  derives  such 
important  advanta^^c. 

lion^  and  sonorous  periods,  in  a 
familiar  conversation,  would  fatigue 


the  most  indulgent  hearer;  but  to 
him  who  peruses  a  letter,  it  is  still 
more  intolerable.  He  who  reads  is 
sooner  disgusted  than  he  who  hears, 
because  he  perceives  more  calmly, 
and,  conseouently  more  clearly,  the 
absurdity  oi  such  affectation.  The 
brief  style,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
style  which  unites  brevity  with  pro¬ 
priety  of  expression,  is,  theremre, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  epistolary  com¬ 
munications.  We  should  reject  those 
parentheses,  which  interrupt  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sense  by  unnecessary  ideas,  and 
wnich  embarrass  it,  under  tlie  pre¬ 
tence  of  rendering  it  more  evident. 
If  a  developement  be  necessary,  let 
it  follow  in  the  next  sentence,  rather 
than  suffer  it  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  discourse. 

Finally,  the  epistolary  style  should 
be  light,  but  not  bounding ;  rapid, 
but  not  laconic ;  and  free,  but  not 
licentious. 
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It  was  on  a  calm  and  placid  even¬ 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  1 
rambled  forth,  after  a  few  months* 
absence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  spot  that  was  endeared  to  my 
recollection  by  the  eventful  exit  of 
the  unfortunate  youn^  officer.  It 
had  been  my  intention  to  rove 
through  some  of  the  delightful  and 
enchanting  walks  with  w'hich  it 
abounds,  and  meditate  on  the  amaz¬ 
ing  power,  and  infinite  benevolence 
of  Deity,  displayed  as  they  are,  more 
legibly  in  scenery  like  this;  what 
matchless  skill  may  we  not  trace  in 
the  formation  of  the  majority  of  in¬ 
sects,  that  dart  continually  to  and  fro 
in  the  sun-beams,  unable  to  contain 
themselves  for  very  excess  of  happi¬ 
ness  -oh !  how  the  heart  leaps  with 
joy  to  witn^s  their  dwarf  but  not 
the  less  positive  pleasure ;  six  thou¬ 
sand  years,  and  aay  by  day  of  each, 
hath  his  beneficent  eye  beheld  my¬ 
riads  of  myriads  feasting  on  his 
bounty ;  oh  !  blest  employment ! 
worthy  of  a  God ! 

But  there  was  a  tint  of  melancholy, 
that  involuntarily  associated  itself 
with  these  gratifying  meditations, 


and  it  was  in  vain  I  strove  against 
it.  Tlie  forms,  that  moved  around 
me,  appeared  not  to  be  actuated  by 
the  animation  and  spirit  of  life,  but 
passed  and  repasseu  mechanically; 
even  the  occasional  glances  of  beau¬ 
tiful  bright  eyes,  as  the  light  form 
of  rural  beauty  glided  by  me,  were 
insufficient  to  call  my  mind  from  the 
gloom  of  departed  days;  — there 
thought  seemed  to  settle,  and  under 
the  impulse  of  this  feeling  I  resolved 
on  visiting  the  spot,  that  was  doubly 
hallowed,  as  the  altar  where  the 
pledge  of  earliest  love  had  first  been 
offered,  and  since  having  become 
the  resting-place  of  one  of  those 
youthful  wretched  beings: — a  tear 
stooil  in  my  eye  as  I  thought  on  what 
they  were — on  what  they  are— on 
their  hapless  love  (as  Marianne  em¬ 
phatically  termed  it)  a  love  so  tender 
— so  true— and  so  disastrous.— I  stood 
beside  the  grave  with  a  degree  of 
solemn  veneration — it  was  newly 
made — the  turf  was  neat  and  flou¬ 
rishing —  here  and  there  might  be 
seen  the  faded  flowers,  that  the  kind 
hand  of  affection  or  delicate  friend¬ 
ship  had  scattered  round  it.— A  neat 
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and  unobtroiive  head-stone  bore  (by 
hit  own  particular  desire)  this  in¬ 
scription  : — 

Id  memory  of  Lieut.  William  H— — , 
Ael.  20,  Obiit.  May  16, 1812. 

“  Id  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.” 

It  was  one  of  those  mementos  that 
speak  to  the  heart,  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  not  so  much  the  eulogy  of  the 
dead,  as  the  benefit  of  the  living; 

•  and  was  a  tribute  of  warmest  afiec- 
tion,  not  the  offering  of  heartless 
ostentation. 

On  a  small  eminence,  a  few  yards 
to  the  right,  stood  the  little  yew-tree 
of  which,  on  his  death-bed,  he  spoke 
with  such  deep  and  animated  feeling 
•—it  was  fre.sn  and  green,  and  the 
gentle  zephyr  sighed  as  it  swept 
through  its  foliage.  The  setting 
sun  was  half  buried  in  the  horizon, 
and  his  shorn  beams  fell  obliquely 
on  this  interesting  little  mound—, 
thus  too  he  shone  upon  their  earliest 
vows ;  then  it  was  in  the  spring, 
when  all  nature  seemed  bursting  in¬ 
to  life  ;  and  all  in  unison  ; — the  bud¬ 
ding  trees — the  venlant  turf — the 
opening  flowers — the  joyous  birds — 
the  southern  winds — spoke  with  one 
general  voice  of  future  bliss  —  hut 
not  for  them— there  seemed,  to  my 
mind,  to  have  been  something  omi¬ 
nous  in  the  situation :  it  was  a  fool¬ 
ish  thought,  earth  is  a  field  of  graves 
— every  step  we  take  we  tread  on 
human  dust.  Now,  the  same  peace 
was  written  on  the  face  of  nature  ; 
but  it  appeared  more  like  the  peace 
of  death  than  the  quiet  harmony  of 
blest  existence,  'i'he  sear  and  yellow 
leaves  fled,  one  by  one,  in  silence  to 
the  ground ; — the  brown  enclosures 
of  late  gathered  corn — the  chilly  air 
— the  leaves  of  various  flowers  wi¬ 
thered  and  strown— the  desolation 
that  was  creeping  over  all — only 
the  yew-tree,  w’lth  its  graves  beneath, 
was  still  the  same. 

1  thought  on  the  youth  who  slept 
beneath  my  feet— on  the  quiet  repose 
he  now  enjoyed— and  1  could  not 
hut  contrast  the  tumultuous  tenor  of 
his  bustling  life  with  the  stillness  of 
his  grave — his  melancholy  presenti¬ 
ments  have  now  met  their  sad  reali¬ 
zation — and  that  heart  which  but  a 
few  months  ago  was  wildly  agitated 
with  gloomy  doubts  and  fears,  is  at 
rest  now — tlie  mightiest  weaves  of 
human  weal  or  woe  sweep  over  it  in 
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vain.  My  imagination  bore  me  baric 
to  that  periml,  when  he  was  pouring 
forth  his  soul  to  Marianne  a  ffHr 
moments  ere  he  breathed  his  last-- 
The  hand  that  so  fervently  clasped 
her  is  powerless, — the  eye  that  su 
fondly  marked  her  is  closed,— the 
tongue,  the  vehicle  of  thought,  i<t 
mute,— and  the  bosom,  that  heat  with 
the  glow  of  purest  and  fondest  emo¬ 
tion,  that  throbbed  so  wildly,  that 
foreboded  so  darkly,  that  loved  so 
tenderly— is  quiet  as  the  turf  that 
coldly  wraps  it. 

7'he  clanking  monotone  of  the 
church-vard  gate,  swinging  to  and 
fro  on  Its  ivorn  hinges,  warned  me 
of  an  intruder.  It  was  poor  Joseph 
the  sexton — a  feeble,  grey-headed, 
infirm,  old  man ;  who,  even  in  the 
W’inter  of  his  days,  seemed  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  spring 
— not  that  he  was  (as  many  of  his 
calling  are)  devoid  of  feeling;  hut, 
possessing  that  generous  warm-heart¬ 
ed  disposition  that  glow’s  at  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  another,  he  had  never  been 
long  without  catching  the  spirit  of 
sympathy  from  some  blest  companion 
or  acquaintance,  when  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  his  OW’D  circumstances  to 
call  forth  his  feelings  of  exhilaration ; 
and,  moreover,  the  “  lines  havinjr 
fallen  to  him,”  for  the  most  part, 
“  in  pleasant  places,”  if  he  had  not 
met  with  much  in  his  career  to  ele¬ 
vate  him,  he  had  experienced  little 
to  depress  him.  He  was  the  chroni¬ 
cler  of  the  village, — reputed  a  calcu¬ 
lator  of  destinies,  caster  of  births, 
watcher  on  St.  Mark’s  eve,  and  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  aware  of 
the  deaths  anil  marriages  of  the  coin¬ 
ing  year ;  it  w’as  even  currently  re¬ 
ported  he  kept  a  register,  that  took  a 
prospective  view  of  these  important 
occurrences. 

Anxious  to  learn  something  con¬ 
cerning  the  fate  of  Marianne,  I  step¬ 
ped  towards  him,  and  entered  into 
conversation.  “  Yours  is  a  rural 
plot  of  ground — a  place  which,  after 
all  the  storms  of  life,  the  proud  and 
the  ambitious  might  well  covet— 
where  tlie  melancholy  and  plaintive 
heart  might  desire  to  he  laid,  and 
calmly  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  I” 
“  Aye,  aye,  sir,”  was  his  reply,— 
“  w’e’ve  a  pretty  bit  of  ground  enough 
—and  many’s  the  w’cary  heart  that 
sleeps  soundly  under  it.  I’ve  know  n 
some  in  my  days,”  continued  he,  his 
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^rry  locks  trembling  as  be  spake, 

**  lv*e  known  some  in  iny  clays  that 
have  found  a  softer  pillow  here  than 
ever  the  world  afforded.”  “  Yon 
knew  Lieutenant  W.  II.”  said  1. 

**  .\h !  poor  fellow !  but  1  shall  know 
him  no  more—and  that’s  a  sorrow— 

1  (lid  sometimes  think,  when  1  should 
die  and  h*ave  old  Margaret,  he  was 
the  man  that  Providence  sent  to  be¬ 
friend  her — it  seems  like  a  dream — 
here  am  I,crawlin^amon^  the  graves 
of  my  juniors— every  stone,  us  it 
stares  me  in  the  face,  seems  so  say, 

‘  what  art  thou  doing  above  ground  ?’ 
and  1  often  fancy,  I  am  but  like  a 
late  watcher,  tliat  should  have  been 
sleeping  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
long  before  now.”  There  is  a  dispo¬ 
sition  in  tlie  heart  of  the  mourner, 
that  seeks  to  identify  itself  with  the 
sorrows  of  others ;  and,  under  the 
impulse  of  this  disposition,  poor  .lo- 
sepli  wound  into  the  story  of  the 
fate  of  William  his  own  griefs. 

“  Jlut  iMariannt',”  continued  I, 

“does  she  still  resident - ?” 

“She!  poor  dear  creature!  no — no 
—not  now.”  “  She  used  to  come 
every  night  and  sit  where  you  are 
sitting— but  she  never  wept — there 
for  hours  would  she  sit  and  gaze  on 
that  little  hillock — I’ve  watclied  her 
inaiiy  a  time — 1  tried  at  first  to  con¬ 
sole  her,  but  she  sighed  so  lieart- 
brokcnly — I  thought  she  did  not  like 
it,  so  1  never  after  spoke  to  her — 
she  would  have  stayed  all  night  if 
they  had  not  come  for  her,  and  when 
she  went — she  would  turn  at  every 
two  or  three  steps  and  look,  and 
sometimes  go  back '  to  the  grave 
again,  and  then”— the  tear  rolled 
down  the  furrows  of  his  aged  cheek 
—he  paused  a  moment — “  and  there 
kneeling  down  and  kissing  the  turf, 
would  afterwards  rise  and  suffer  her¬ 
self  to  be  led  home.  I  remember,” 
continued  he,  “  I  shall  never  forget 
the  last  time ;  she  was  to  set  out  lor 
Lisbon  the  next  day — she  came  alone, 
and  not  as  before,  in  deep  mourning, 
but  all  in  white— on  entering  the 
church-yard,  she  looked  around  to  see 
that  there  were  no  observers— having 
spent  some  time  in  strewing  flowers 
round  the  grave  —  she  knelt  and 
seemed  to  pray ;  then,  taking  some 
rosemary  from  her  bosom,  she  placed 


it  at  the  head,  singing  a  plaintive 
hymn — she  sat  and  talked — 1  crept 
near  unobserved,  and  heard  her 
saying,  *  I  sing  the  worms  away 
—they  will  not  feed  on  thee— but 
listen  to  my  song — the  roses — lilies— 
harebells— rosemary,  and  flowers  and 
herbs  of  every  scent  and  hue,  all  die 
fur  sorrow  on  thy  grave — the  sun 
looks  mournfully  upon  it — and  dirges 
sound  in  every  whispering  breeze— 

I  go.^h !  that  I  could  but,  might 
but  die— die  now,  and  sleep  in  peace 
beside  thee — no— I  must  not— on  the 
Lusian  sands  my  charnel  house  must 
be?’ — she  then  turned  ouickly  round, 
and,  seeing  me,  fainted  and  fell  across 
the  monncl— next  day  they  set  out, 
she  and  her  mother— and  three  weeks 
ago  her  mother  came  home,  Marianne 
died  the  day  they  arrived  at  Lisbon” 
What!”  exclaimed  1,  “  the  beau¬ 
tiful— the  lovely — the  accomplished 
Marianne  gone  to  the  grave  of  true 
rest — 

“  Where  never,  never,  care  or  pain, 
Shall  reach  her  innocent  heart  again.” 

Methonght  I  could  flee  the  hum¬ 
ble  spot  of  earth,  that  contained  all 
that  remains  of  that  young,  guilt¬ 
less,  but  wretched  creature.  "  The 
lines  of  our  immortal  bard  power¬ 
fully  pressed  themselves  on  my  mind. 

^  And  we  thought  at  wc  hollow'd  hit 
narrow  bed, 

And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  th«  foe  and  the  strauger  should 
tread  o'er  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they’ll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's 
gone”— 

But  she  shall  not  hear  them — she 
shall  not  heed  them— her  spirit  hath 
entered  into  its  rest— beyond  the 
flight  of  human  hope  and  fear;  and 
the  tear  and  the  joy,  and  the  sigh 
and  the  smile  of  this  world  no  more 
disturb  her  sweet  repose,  than  the 
surges  of  ocean  the  face  of  the  sky 
“  Poor  Marianne!”  exclaimed  the 
sexton,  “  Poor  Marianne  I”  sighed 
I even  sullen  echo  teemed  to  sym- 

Sathize,  and  softly  whispered,  ”  I*oor 
larianne !” 

J.  II.  W. 
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Translation  of  ^hs.  Opie^s  French  Lines. 
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That  infant  God,  to  whom  we  bow. 
No  more  shall  empire  boast  oVr  me; 
Or  if  he  gains  my  notice  now, 

'Tis  only  when  1  think  on  thee. 


( Inserted  in  our  Number  for  July^  ftage  AS.) 


Iris,  of  life's  bright  morn  the  glories  fade. 

Glories,  in  which  thy  triumphs  were  display'd  ;  .  • 
But  thy  Alexis  proTW  this  welcome  truth. 

That  faithful  Love  survives  the  bloom  of  yoiilli  ; 
Nor  will  his  constant  heart’s  fond  image  cease. 

For  they,  who,  gifted  with  the  |K)\ver  to  please, 
Hetain  unchang’d  in  spite  of  envious  time 
That  magic  charm,  are  ever  in  their  prime. 


TO  ROSALINE. — From  tije  French. 


My  Rosaline,  while  far  from  thee. 
All  day,  all  night,  alas!  I  mourn. 
At  length,  my  happiest  hours,  I  see. 
Arc  vanish^,  never  to  return. 


By  one  unvarying  feeling  sway'd. 
Thee,  only,  I  with  love  could  view  ; 
For  t>till,  the  most  attractive  maid 
I’ve  always  thought  the  fairest  too. 


Hymen,  I  see,  with  glad  success 
Preparing  now  thy  love  to  crown  ; 
And  soon  my  Rosaline  will  bless 
The  happiest  husband  ever  known. 


His  lot  will  all  my  envy  move ; 

Oh,  that  he  had  this  heart  of  mine ! 
That  the  bless’d  youth  might  better  love. 
And  feel  the  bliss  of  being  thine! 


1  Emma’s  power  uo  more  shall  prove. 
Nor  more  Louisa’s  beauty  see ; 
Twice  during  life  one  cannot  love. 
My  Rosaline,  as  I’ve  lov’d  thee. 


Love!  thou  advisest  me  in  vain ; 

To  fond  desires  I’ll  yield  no  more; 
Ambition  rouses  me  again : — 

He,  for  each  age,  has  joys  in  store. 


But  Viiin  his  promise  seems  to  me. 

To  make  one  true  enjoyment  mine; 
And  Fortune’s  lover  still  must  be 

Less  happy  far,  sweet  girl !  than  thine. 


Amelia  Orir. 
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A  VOCABULARY  OF  PROPER  NAMES  AND  WCUIDS, 

BeUtinff  to  the  Person*  and  Circumstances  of  the  French  Revolution^  and 
explanatory  of  the  Factions  and  principal  Occurrences  of  that  Era, 


Alarmists. — Persons  in  the  habit 
of  spreadin^^  disastrous  reports,  both 
false  and  true. 

Anarchists. — A  name  given  by  the 
Gironde  party  to  the  nitMiibers  of  the 
National  Ctinvention,  ^ho  were  par¬ 
tisans  of  Marat,  and  supporters  of 
the  reijT”  terror. 

Anti-Revolutionists. — Supporters 
(d  the  Bourbon  governinciit,  and 
erieinies  to  tlie  Revolution. 

Apitoyeurs.  —  Pitiers. — A  name 
given  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
Ke volution  to  those,  who  felt  com¬ 
passion  .  for  the  emigrants  and  op¬ 
pressed  clergy. 

Aristocrats.— Supporters  of  the 
old  Bourbon  government,  and  of  the 
privileged  orders. 

Assemblies. — These  Assemblies 
were  numerous:  the  first  was,  the 
*^As*emhId  des  Notables  (nobles)  met 
at  Wrsailles,  on  Feb.  27, 

A  second  Session,  or  Convocation  of 
this  .‘\ssemhlv,  commenced  on  Nov. 
16,  17^y. — T'he  Etats  Geniranx,  an 

Assembly  consisting  of  the  three  or- 
ers  of  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Com¬ 
mons,  met  at  Versailles,  on  May  5, 
l/Hll.  This  Assembly  sat  in  three 
distinct  bodies,  hut  the  Commons* 
branch  obtained  their  object,  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  two  higher  orders  to 
coalesce  with  them ;  and  these  met 
as  one  body,  at  Paris,  on  Nov.  11, 
I7H11,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the 
National,  or  Constitutional  Assem¬ 
bly.  A  new  Constitution  was  formed 
on  Sept.  3,  1791,  and  this  National 
or  Constitutional  Assembly  w'as  dis¬ 
solved  on  the  30th  of  that  month, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Ijegisla- 
tive  Assembly  on  Oct.  1,  1791. — 
This  was  succeeded  by  the  National- 
Convention  on  Sept.  21,  1792. — The 
National  Convention  brouirht  Louis 
to  the  scaffold,  and  established  the 
reign  of  terror ;  but  tbe  Republican 
iiovernment  w<a^  again  re-modelled  ; 
the  National  Convention  abolished  ; 
and  two  Houses  of  Parliamant  es¬ 
tablished  on  Oct.  28,  1795,  —  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Five  Hundred. — These  w'ere 
superceded  by  the  following  Assem¬ 
blies,  successively  established.  — 
Ear,  Mag.  Vol.  83. 


Conservative  Senate,  Dec.  2.i,  1799. 
— la^gislative  Body,  Corps  Legislatif, 
Jan.  1,  1800. — Tribunal,  same  day. 
— Houseof  Peers,  appointed  by  Louis, 
June  4,  1814. — House  of  Deputies, 
June  4,  1814.— Ilouseof  Peers,  aji- 
nointed  hv  Napoleon,  June 7*  1815. — 
House  ofliepresciitatives,  appointed 
by  Napoleon,  same  day.— House  of 
Peers^  and  House  of  Ih‘puties,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  King,  Oct.  7»  1815. 
rids  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dis- 
solvcdby  the  King  on  Sept.  5,  1816, 
since  which,  1-fifth  of  the  Chamber 
is  reuew'ed  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Avilisseurs. — Conteinners.-r'This 
name  was  given,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  to  those  who 
despised  the  revolutionary  party, 
their  government,  their  armies,  their 
olficers,  their  resources,  and-  their 
conduct  and  pretensions. 

Bahouvistes. — The  par^  attached 
to  Babeuf,  the  advocaU  of  a  popular 
government. 

Bascule.— The  scheme  of  neutral¬ 
ising  parties,  by  bestowing  factitious 
favours  or  advantages  on  the  weaker 
side,  to  the  degree  of  equalising  it 
with  its  opponents. 

Blues.— A  name  given  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  solJiery  by  the  Chouans, 
and  the  people  of  La  Vendee. 

Bonapartists.— Persons  attacheil 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Bonnets-rouges. — Red-caps.  —  A 
name  appHed  to  those  ardent  Repub¬ 
licans,  who,  in  their  enthusiasm,  had 
assumed  cape  of  this  sanguinary  co¬ 
lour. 

Brigands  dc  la  Loire.- Robbers 
of  the  Loire. — ^A  name,  which  a  few 
of  the  French  applied  to  the  wreck 
of  Napoleon’s  army,  wddeh  retreated, 
and  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
Loire,  on  the  advance  of  the  English 
and  Prussians  to  Paris,  in  1815. 

Brissotines. — A  party  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  headed  by  Brissot, 
and  opposed  to  Robespierre, by  whom 
they  were  eventually  overcome. 

Buzotines. — A  party  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  headed  by  Buzut. 

Camp  de  Jal6s. — A  military  body 
of  the  nobles,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Velai,  (Upper  Loire)  which,  in 
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I7IW),  excited  the  people  of  the  ren- 
tral  proviDcet.  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Capetians.— The  Kings  of  the  race 
of  Capet  were  thus  called ;  hut  at  the 
Revolution,  the  name  was  applied  to 
all  the  supporters  of  the  ilourbon 
l-)}masty. 

Carmagnole.— A  dress  which,  with 
the  honnet-rouge,  denoted  the  tho¬ 
rough  Jacobin,  in  It  was  also 

a  name  given  to  the  Republican  sol¬ 
diers  by  the  Royalist,  and  applied, 
also,  to  the  exaggerated  and  bom- 
hastie  reports  of  the  Committees  of 
Government,  which  were  made  by 
the  orators  to  the  Tribunes,  with 
a  view  of  sustaining  the  public  spirit 
and  contidenee  of  the  people. 

Center. — A  short  (resignation  of 
the  ministerial  Deputies,  applied  to 
them  from  their  habit  of  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with  our 
t4*rm  of  “  the^freasury  Kench,”  i.e. 
the  lower  form  or  l)cnch  on  the  right 
of  the  chair. 

Cent  Jours.  —  Hundred  days. — 
The  period  between  March  20,  1815, 
and  July  H,  following  ;  i.e.  tlie  day 
«»f  Louis’s  night  from  Paris,  on  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  approach  from  Elba,  and 
his  entering  Paris,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

(’haniher  of  Di'puties. — The  Elec¬ 
tive,  or  lower  branch  of  the  French 
legislature. 

*  Chambre  I ntrouvable.— Invisible 
iliamber. — A  term  of  ridicule,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  (.’haniber  of  Deputies, 
convened  by  Louis  in  Oct.  1815,  and 
dissolved  in  tbe  year  following. 

Charter. — A  declaration  of  those 
moderate  ]»rinci|)les  of  government 
to  which  Louis  pledged  himself,  by 
a  proclamation,  dated  May  2,  18 hi. 

Chevaliers  dll  Poignard.—Knights 
of  the  Poignard,  or  Stiletto.— The 
Gentlemen  and  Knights  of  St.  Louis, 
who,  ill  I7IH*  made  it  a  point  to  ap¬ 
pear  alu’nys  with  daggers  and  pistols. 
They  were  disarmed  on  Feb.  28,  by 
the  \ational  Guards 

*  (’houans.— A  set  of  wretches,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  lighting  for  the 
Crow'n,  ronln'd  the  mans  and  passen¬ 
gers  on  the  highways.  These  are 
often  erroneously  confounded  wdth 
the  Vendeans. 

C'lichi,  or  Clichien.— After  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Roliespierre,  9  Ther- 
midor,  year  2,  those  iiieinbers  of 
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the  Convention,  who  wished  to  re. 
store  the  monarchy,  used  to  meet  at 
theJaVdin  de  Clichi,  and  afterwards 
at  the  house  of  the  Ifeputy  La  Have. 
The  party  was  destroyed  ^y  the  de¬ 
volution  of  18  Fructidor,  or  year  5. 

Compagnies  de  J^sus  et  du  Soleil. 
Companies  of  J^sus,  and  the  Sun. 
— Associations  of  young  men,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Robespierre,  com- 
mitted  numerous  assassinations,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  avenging  those  who 
had  fallen  victims  to  tlie  reign  of 
terror. 

Constitutionnels. — Constitutional, 
ists.  —  Supporters  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  opposition  to  the  Royalists. 

Constitutions. — The  different  Con¬ 
stitutions  were  as  follows: — First, 
declared  Sept.  3,  1791,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Louis  XVI.  Sept.  13,  1791, 
— Second,  declared  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  June  24,  1793,  and  accepted  by 
the  people  on  the  10th  of  August 
following. — Third,  declared  Aug.  I7, 
1795. — Fourth,  established  Feb.  7, 
1800. — Fifth,  a  Senatus  Consultunj, 
organising  this  Constitution,  Aug.  4, 
1802. — Sixth, Constitutional  Charter, 
issued  by  Louis  XVIII.  on  June  I, 
1814. — J^eventh,  additional  Acts,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Constitution,  passed 
April  22,  1815. 

Contre-Ilcvolutionaire,  or  Anti- 
Revolutionists.  —  Opposers  of  the 
Revolution. 

Conventionncls.  —  Conventional¬ 
ists. — Members  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention. 

Cordeliers.— A  Club,  which  as- 
seudded  in  1793,  in  the  Cburch  of 
the  Cordeliers,  or  Franc’iscan  Friars, 
and  Iw'came  tbe  rivals  of  those  who 
assembled  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Jacobins. 

(’(^t^  Droit,  and  C5te  Gauche.— 
The  Ministerial,  and  the  Popular  or 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  of  De¬ 
puties,  the  Cote  Droit  being  the  Bo- 
vernment  party. 

Crapauds  (fe  Marais. — Toads  of 
the  Marsh.  (Vide  Marais.) 

Cri^te.- The  Crest,  or  Summit. 
(See  Mountain.) 

Dantonistes.— Dantonists.  —  The 
Partisans  of  the  Deputy  Danton. 

Demagogues. — A  term  of  reproach 
applied  to  tne  Revolutionary  leaders 
for  misguiding  the  public  opinion. 

Democrats. — The  advocates  of  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Doctrinaires.  —  The  independent 
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mnnbers  of  the  Legislature,  who 
profess  to  halunce  tfie  streng’th  of 
the  Ministers,  or  royal  and  popular 
parties. 

Egforgeurs.  —  Throat-cutters.  — 
Wretches  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  assassinating  all  the  Bish¬ 
ops  ;  and  who,  finally,  assassinated 
indiscriminatelv. 

Emigres. — femijf  rants. — French¬ 
men  who  quitted  h  ranee,  from  fear 
or  from  hatred  of  the  Revolution. 

Endormeiirs.— Sleepers. — A  term 
of  reproach,  applied  hy  the  Revolu¬ 
tionists  to  those,  who  ende.ivoured 
to  stop  the  course  of  knowledge  and 
impn)vcment. 

Eteignoirs.  —  Extinguishers.  — 
Those  who  opposed  the  advances 
which  the  literati  were  making  in 
science  and  philosophy. 

Fayettists.  —  Those  enlightened 
and  moderate  persons,  who  were  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
during  the  period  of  his  eommanding 
the  National  Guards. 

Federalists. — (lirondists.  —  Mode¬ 
rates.— These  designations  wert»  ap¬ 
plied  by  Robespierre  to  the  Deputies 
from  the  Department  of  the  Gironde, 
and  whose  plans  were  to  support  the 
Communes  of  Paris,  and  to  establish 
a  federative  Republic  between  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  Departments, 
llie  Girondists  were  overthrown  by 
the  Revolution  of  May  31,  1793. 

Federists. — The  youth  of  France, 
of  all  conditions,  who  voluntarily 
flocked  to  the  ranks,  on  the  advance 
of  the  English  and  Prussians,  in 
1816. 

Fenillans.— .Mendicant  Friars. — 
Order  of  St.  Bernard. — At  the  close 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
moderate  Deputies  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Fenillans,  to 
oppose  with  vigour  the  Jacobins. 
—They  were,  therefore,  nic-named 
Fenillans. 

Fructidoris^.— The  Directory  hav¬ 
ing  overthrown  the  Clichien  party, 
the  greater  number  of  that  party 
were  dismissed  from  the  Assembly 
on  the  19th  Fructidor,  year  5.— A 
man  was  therefore  said  to  be  fructi- 
doris^  when  he  was  ejected  from  any 
of  the  public  Assemblies. 

Giroudins.  —  Girondists.  (Vide 
Federalists,  &c.) 

Girouettes.  —  Weather-cocks. — 
Those  who  were  always  supporting 
the  strongest  party. 


Ilehertists.— Partisans  of  Hebert, 
Meml)er  of  the  Commune  of  l^ris, 
in  1793;  condemned  to  death  by 
Robespierre,  and  the  Mountain  party. 
Robespierre  accused  them  of  utlie- 
isiii. 

Hommes  d’Etat.— The  Doctrin¬ 
aires,  or  moderate  party  of  tho  Con¬ 
vention. — The  name  was  also  applied 
to  the  Mountain  party,  to  Brissot, 
and  the  Girondists. 

Hommes  de  J uly  1 1,  Aug.  I (1,  May 
31. "“Men  who  tooK  up  anus  on  these 
respective  days. 

Hommes  Monarchiques.  —  Mo¬ 
narchists.  —  Servile  persons,  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Monarchy,  witliout 
the  limitation  of  tlie  Charter. 

llonnetes  gens. — Honest  people. 
— A  name  assumed  by  those  wfu» 
displayed  enmity  t»»  the  Revolution, 
from  Its  comnieucement  in  I7‘'^9. — 
The  name  is  now  appliiMl  to  tlnmi  in 
ridicule. 

Ignorantins.  —  Blockheads. —  A 
name  applied  to  ail  the  Supporters 
of  the  old  system  of  partial  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  of  suppressing  the  ditfusion 
of  knowledge. 

I  mniobi  les.  —  I  mniovahles.  —  The 
opposite  of  the  Ginnicttes. — Persons 
distinguished  by  their  perseverance 
in  the  same  opinions. — It  is  also 
applied  to  the  followers  <»f  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  who  are  declared  by  the  French 
to  have  “  learnt  nothing,  and  to  have 
forgot  nothing,”  by  the  events  of  the 
last  forty  years. 

Impljicaoles.— Tlie  assassins  of  the 
South  of  France,  and  those  who  in 
1815  and  181ti  committed  outrage  on 
the  Buonapartists  under  plea  of  reta¬ 
liation. 

Independans. — Independents.  (See 
Liheraux.) 

Jacobins. — Revolutionary  ultras. 

Jacobins  —  Society  of.  —  Named 
from  their  originally  assembling  in 
the  quarters  of  the  Jacobins. — It 
was  principally  composed  of  factious 
demagogues. — The  society  was  dis¬ 
solved  on  the  execution  of  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Robespierre,  hut  was  renewal 
in  1799,  an(l  held  its  meetings  in  the 
Salle  dn  Manege,  Fortunately  its 
second  formation  was  less  dreadful,' 
and  its  proceedings  were  of  less  con¬ 
sequence  than  under  Robespierre. 

Jacobins  Blanc.— White  or  imma¬ 
culate  Jacobins.— See  Honnetei  Gent 
— ^the  terms  are’ applied  as  synony¬ 
mous. 
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Journt^s  Remarquablet.  —  Re¬ 
markable  davs,  viii 

I7i^y  —  July  14.  First  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Paris,  capture 
of  the  Kastilc. — October  5  and  6. 
The  Parisians  march  to  Versailles, 
attack  and  penetrate  the  king’s  pa¬ 
lace. 

1791 —  June  21.  The  king  secret¬ 
ly  leaves  Paris. 

1792—  Jane  20.  The  populace 
repair  to  tim  Thnilleries  and  oblige 
fhe  king  to  put  on  the  bonnet  rouge, 
or  red  cap  of  liberty. — August  R). 
Attack  of  the  Thuilleries ;  dethrone¬ 
ment  and  arrest  of  the  king. — Sept. 
2  and  3.  Dreadful  massacres  in  the 
prisons  of  Paris. 

1793 — Jan.  21.  Execution  of 
Louis  XVI. — May  31.  'IViumph  of 
Robespierre  and  the  mouiiUiin  party 
over  the  Girondins  and  mouerate 
party. — Oct.  1(J.  Execution  Of  the 
queen  Marie-Antoinette. 

1794 — July  27»  or  9  Thermidor, 
year  2.  Fall  and  death  of  Robes¬ 
pierre. 

1790 — April  1,  or  12  (terminal, 
year  3.  Attack  of  the  populace  o'* 
Paris  against  the  national  conven¬ 
tion. — May  22-23. — 1,  2,  and  3  Pra- 
rial.  Another  atteniftt  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  who  assassinate  the  deputy  F^- 
rautl. — Oct.  5,  or  13  Vendiniarre, 
year  4.  Attack  of  the  Convention 
by  the  sections  of  Paris.  The  assail¬ 
ants  obliged  to  retire  with  loss. 

1797>^Sept.  4,  or  18  Fructidor, 
year  Dissolution  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  and  triumph  of  the  Di- 
rci’ttiry. 

1799 _ June  18,or30Prarial,year 

7.  The  (’oiincil  of  Ancients  anu  the 
Council  of  5(M)  overthrow  tlie  power 
of  the  directors.  Merlin,  la  Revcil- 
liere-Lepaux  and  Rewbel.— Nov.  8, 
18  Bruiiiaire,  year  8.  ll^olution  in 
favour  of  Buonaparte. 

18(K1 — Dec.  24,  3  Nivose,  year  9. 
Attempt  against  the  life  of  the  first 
consul,  Buonaparte,  by  the  explosion 
of  the  infernal  machine. 

1802  — August  2.  Buonaparte 
proclaimed  first  consul  for  life. 

1804 — May  18.  Elevation  of  Buo- 
napart«‘  to  the  throne.— Dec.  2.  Co¬ 
ronation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine. 

1810— April  2.  Marriage  of  Napo¬ 
leon  with  Marie  Louise,  arclnhichess 
of  Auotria. 

1814— April  4.— Buonaparte  signs 
his  abdication  at  Fontainhleau.  — 


May  3.  Solemn  entry  of  Louii 
XVTII.  into  Paris. 

1815— March  20.  Flight  of  Louis 
and  return  of  Napoleon. — June  1. 
Solemn  assembly  in  the  Champ  dc 
Mai.— June  22.  Second  abdication 
of  Napoleon. — July  8.  Second  re¬ 
turn  of  Louis  XVlIl. 

Liberaux— Liberals. — Persons  sup. 
porting  rational  liberty  in  opposition 
to  corrupt  and  arbitrary  power. 

Liberlicides.— Enemies  of  liberty. 

Manege. — It  was  in  the  Salle  du 
Manege  that  were  held  .the  sessioni 
of  the  constituent,  the  legislative 
and  conventional  assemblies,  and  in 
which  were  assembled  'the  jacobins 
of  1799. 

Marais  —  Plaines  — Ventres.  —  De¬ 
signations  or  nick-names  of  the  par¬ 
ties  distinguished  in  the  legislative 
assembly  and  national  convention. 
'J'he  Plaines  or  Ventres  were  those, 
who  wished  to  neutralize  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  parties  by  keeping  them 
nearly  balanced ;  they  opposed  the 
Mountain  party  Iwfore  the  events  of 
May  31,  1793,  and  were  called  the 
toads  of  the  marsh,  crapauds  du 
tnarais, 

Maratistes — Maratists.  Partisans 
of  Marat. 

.  Marsellais. — The  regiment  from 
Marseilles,  which  was  most  violent 
in  the  attack  of  the  Thuilleries  on 
Aug.  19,  1792. 

Ministerie Is.— Ministerial  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Moderes. — Moderate  persons. — 
Vide  Federalists. 

Monarchiens.  —  Monarchists.  — 
Those  who  during  the  republican 
governme>nt  supported  the  cause  of 
monarchy.  , 

Montague  ou  Cr^ite. — The  Moun¬ 
tain  or  Crest  Party. — The  most  ex¬ 
travagant  revolutionary  party  of  the 
Convention,  taking  its  name  from 
their  assuming  the  highest  benches 
on  the  right  of  the  hall. 

Muscodins. — A  muscadin  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  sugar-plum,  flavoured  with 
musk,  and  the  name  was  given  to 
those  young  persons  w  ho  displayed 
superiority  of  dress  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  sans-culottes,  or  rag- 
a-inuffins. 

Obscurantins.  —  Obscurers. 
Those  who  were  universe  to  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  knowledge  and  the 
improvements  of  the  age. 

Occulte.— The  term  of  occult,  or 
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hidden,  is  applied  to  the  present 
Ternmeiit  from  its  refusing  to  define- 
or  declare  its  principles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  national  rights. 

Oligaroues.  —  Oligarchists.  —  A 
term  "applied  to  those  who  carried 
aristocratical  sentiments  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  the  opposite  of  demagogue. 

Orleaiiists.  —  Partisans  of  the 
duke  d’Orleans. 

Partisans  dc  la  liste  civil. — Per¬ 
sons  who  arc  believed  to  have  sold 
themselves  to  the  court. 

Patriotes  dc  81).— Patriots  of  1789. 
—  Those  who  have  supported  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  in  1789.  ^ 

Philosopher.  —  Philosophers  used 
synonymously  with  Liheraux. 

Pretres  Assermentcs.  —  Sworn 
Priests.— The  clergy  who  swore  fide¬ 
lity  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
church,  enacted  in  1791. 

Prt^tres  Insermentcsou  refractaires. 
—Non  juring  clergy.— The  opposite 
to  the  preceding. 

Queue  de  Robespierre.— Remnants 
of  Robespierre. — ^^Phose  of  the  Ro¬ 
bespierre  party  who  survived  the 
revolution  of  9  Thermidor,  year  2. 

Reaction. — T riumph  of  any  oppo¬ 
sition  whatsoever. 

Revolutionaircs.  —  Revolutionists. 
—The  most  extravagant  partisans  of 
the  revolution. 

Sans-Culottes. — Breechlcss  or  rag- 
a-inutfin. — A  term  of  derision  applied 
to  the  revolutionists,  but  which  they 
afterwards  bore  w4th  exultation. 

Septeiuhriseurs.— Septemherists. — 
The  participators  in  those  massacres 
whicn  took  place  in  Paris  on  Sept. 
2  and  3,  1 792. 

Suspects. — Suspected  persons. — 
Those  whom  the  Republicans  ima¬ 
gined  to  he  hostile  to  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution. 

Terreur  de  1793.— Terror  of  1/93. 
— A  Name  applied  to  the  ferocious 
Government  of  Robespierre. 

Terreur  de  1815  and  1816.— Terror 
of  1815  and  1816. — Terms  meant  to 
designate  the  injustice  and  oppres¬ 
sion  practised  against  the  Liberal 
party  in  those  years. 

Terrorists, —  Partisans  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  Marat,  and  the  Mountain 
leaders. 


Th('ophilanthrope8. — Theo-philaii- 
thropists.— Members  of  a  Sect,  pro¬ 
fessing  deism  and  the  love  of  tiieir 
fellow-creatures.  It  was  established 
by  Li»  Paux,  Member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Directory.  All  were  eligible  to 
the  priesthood. 

Thermidoriens. — Those  who  over¬ 
threw  Robespierre  on  the  9th  Ther- 
niidor,  year  2. 

Ultras. — A  name  assumetl  by  those 
who  carry  the  attachment  to  absoluW* 
monarchy  to  the  utmost  excess. 
Vendeens. — Vendeans. — The  sim- 

Ele  and  bigoted  peasantry  of  the 
lepartment  of  La  Vendee,  who 
rose  en  masse  in  1793,  179-1,  and 
179.\  and  fought  against  the  Re¬ 
publican  troops  with  enthusiasm. — 
They  avoided  robbery,  and  all  the 
criminal  excesses  of  theUhouans. 

Vendemiairistes. — Those  of  tin* 
Sections  of  Paris,  who  attacked  tl»e 
Convention  on  the  13thVendemiaire, 
year  4. 

Ventre. — Belly. — The  middle  of 
the  Hall  or  Chamber  of  the  Ijegisla- 
ture.  (Vide  Centre.) 

Verdets — Verdet  is  a  poisonous 
drug,  something  similar  to  verdi- 
grise. — The  term  of  verdet  is  applied 
to  secret  organisations,  suppos4‘d  to 
exist  in  central  provinces  of  France, 
and  ready  to  be  brought  into  action 
against  the  government,  if  opp<irtu- 
nlty  occurred. 

V  olon  tai  res  N  ationau  x . — N  ational 
Volunteers. — Those  who  enrolled 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  before  the  lev^*e  en  masse,  from 
the  age  of  18  to  25,  proclaimed 
Aug.  3,  1793. 

Volontaires  Royaux. — Royal  Vo¬ 
lunteers. — Young  men  who  volun¬ 
teered  to  precede  the  King  for  his 
protection.  They  were  very  few 
until  after  the  second  Restoration. 

Voltigeurs  de  Louis  XIV. — A  name 
given  in  reproach  to  the  number  wh<» 
now  exact  rewards  from  the  Court, 
for  long  and  persevering  loyalty, 
but  whose  loyalty  was  never  lieard 
of,  until  the  Court  had  the.  ability 
to  give. 

V  otans. — Voters. — Members  of  the 
National  Convention,  who  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
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PART  III.  ] 

T!ie  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,  arc  of  imagination  all  compact.  f 

Midsummer  Js’iyhVs  Dream,  i 


f  Continued  from 

I  AWOKE  amidst  a  scent*  of  nature 
so  fresh  and  heaiitiful — a  scene  so 
luxuriant,  so  soft,  so  varied,  and  in 
places  so  suhliiiie  and  ina^’nificent, 
that  man  and  all  his  turbulent  pas¬ 
sions  were  erased  from  my  recollec¬ 
tion,  and  1  felt  my  heart  g'low  with 
every  soft  and  delightful  emotion, 
as  I  passed  throu^^h  this  sequestere(l 
vale  of  innocence  and  peace.  “  Hut,” 
said  I  to  my  j^uide,  “  what  numer¬ 
ous  and  fantastic  beings  arc  those, 
whom  I  heludd  through  yonder  vista 
to  which  we  are  approaching  ?  Their 
tlress  is  of  every  possible  hue  and 
fantasy.  I'hc  beings  themselves  seem 
of  a  nmre  aiTial  nature  than  the  com¬ 
mon  lierd  of  mankind. — Observe  tlieir 
strong  and  sudden  transition;  some, 
at  one  moment,  are  ecstatically  gam¬ 
boling  in  mirth  andjoy,  and,  instantly 
after,  sinking  into  the  most  profound 
melancholy. — Some  are  embracing 
each  other  with  affection,  and  pledg¬ 
ing  the  most  exalted  and  persevering 
friemlship,  and,  instantly  after,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  cause,  they  are 
stinging  each  other  like  tvtisps,  or 
scratching  each  other  like  cats. — 
Some  appear  to  have  fancies  and 
conceits  of  the  most  ridiculous  de¬ 
scription,  and  suddenly  start  from 
them  into  ideas  of  the  utmost  sub¬ 
limity.”  “"J'hat  small  group,  so  trite, 
so  pretty,  and  trim  in  their  appear¬ 
ance,  are  the  French  poets;  they  are 
indifferent  to  the  Moderns,  but  pJiy 
obseipiious  attention  to  the  Ancients, 
who  are  just  as  indifferent  to  them. 
7'hose  poets  who  are  seated  in  the 
gloomiest  shades  of  Ossa  and  Pclion, 
singing  extravagant  songs  of  won¬ 
der  to  audiences  of  children,  old  bel¬ 
dames,  and  robbers,  are  the  poets  of 
Herniany,  whilst  those  charming  but 
often  onir^  figures,  scattered  through 
every  region  of  the  valley,  are  tne 
more  southern  neighbours  of  Italy.” 

I  had  passed  through  this  lunar 
yVtMpe  int<»  a  region  more  stern,  but 
w  ith  an  atmosphere  most  beautifully 
serene. -^I  knew  it  to  be  the  region 
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of  IMiilosonhy.  I  met  Rerkeley  and  I 
Hume  walking  arm  in  arm,  and  in  ! 
conversation  profimnd  and  earnest, 
but  remarkably  placid  and  quiet.— 

1  observed,  that  they  both  realised 
their  theories  by  their  practice,  for 
the  surrounding  objects  being  spi- 
ritual,  they  walked  through  trees, 
or  rocks,  or  buildings,  without  hurl 
'or  inconvenience. — “  Hut  w  hat,”  said 
I  to  my  guide,  “  are  those  little  curl¬ 
ing  mists  of  imnurity,  which  sully 
the  serenity  of  tne  air,  and  proceed 
from  the  mouths  of  those  two  beings, 
who  are  so  petulantlv  following  the 
Prelate  and  his  friend,  without  in  the 
least  disturbing  them  — “  Those,” 
replied  my  guide,  “  are  the  shades 
of  pseudo-philosophers,  or  rather  of 
bigoted  or  mercenary  disputants, 
w  ho  have  w  ished  to  attach  the  charge 
of  impiety  and  of  moral  delinquency 
to  philosophical  error — or,  ratlier,  to 
a  mere  difference  in  philosophical 
speculation. — (If  those  tw’O  shades 
who  are  following  Herkeley  and 
Hume,  and  looking,  occasionally, 
at  the  quiet  spirits  of  Priestley,  of 
Hartley,  and  others,  the  first  is  the 
spirit  of  Heattie, — a  vapid  and  shal¬ 
low  professor,  who  vainly  holds  on 
high  his  Essay  on  Truth,  but  the 
book  is  so  enveloped  in  a  mist  of 
plagiarism,  of  vulgarity,  and  of  folly 
ami  malignity,  that  the  sacred  name 
of  Truth  is  defiled  by  his  touch. 

He  w'as  ottered  a  quiet  retreat  in  the 
vale  of  Tempe,  where,  among  the 
poets,  he  miglit  have  been  imxle- 
rately  respected  ;  but,  mistaking  his 
forte,  he  rushed  into  the  grove  of 
Philosophy,  as  if  it  were  tlie  arena 
of  the  gladiator. — His  comiianion  is 
a  spirit  of  deeper  views  ami  sounder 
pow’ers  ;  and,  although  less  vulgar 
and  vituperative,  is  eipially  illiberal 
and  prejudiced: — it  is  the  shade  of 
Hr.  Reid. — On  the  left,  is  the  spirit 

of  Des  1  artes,  performing  pcro?<c//ci, 
and  thus  illustrating  his  theory  ol 
Vortices,  ami  reversing  his  ‘  Coyito 
trgo  — Near  him,  was  Father 
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M.il*  l»r;inche,  writinif  an  Kssayiipon 
;  and  Montaic^ne  was 
Uu^hinff  in  his  sloeve  at  his  ingeni¬ 
ous  ann  at  his  mystic  countryman. 

_ Ptolemy  was  profoundly  searchinji^ 

for  \ih  Primum  ]\fohile,  and  his  first 
uiid  second  Chrystalline  Heavens, — 
w  hilst  Tycho  Hrahe  was  rovinjf  in 
search  o(  his  Firmament  of  the  F*ixed 
Stars. — Aristotle,  Democritus,  and 
Kjiicurus,  were  en^a^ed  in  their 
disputes  with  the  schoolmen,  their 
successors,  about  suhstantial  forms, 
and  the  theory  of  perception ;  and 
Huscovicli,  with  hisCiermans,  had  an 
immense  hinar  microscope,  search¬ 
ing  for  the  mathematical  points,  or 
primary  particles  of  matter.  Re- 
moveil  from  these,  were  a  countless 
mass  ofsipialid,  sal  low  being’s,  poring 
over  alembics,  contriving  cliemical 
combinations  to  create  the  precious 
metals.  These,  I  knew,  to  be  the 
adepts;  and,  thought  I  to  myself, 
happy  had  it  been  for  many,  ha<l 
their  search  after  gold  been  as  guilt¬ 
less.  This,  I  perceived,  was  the 
aliode  only  of  theorists,  visionaries, 
and  idle  speculators  ;  the  souls  of 
Xew’ton,  of  Locke,  of  Racon,  of 
Socrates,  ami  of  Seneca,  had  been 
transported  tt>  a  planet  of  a  more 
exalted  description. 

Further  on,  1  beheld  the  place  of 
refuge  of  the  mighty  founders  of 
sects,  and  the  estahlishers  of  creeds. 
— Zoroaster,  Mahomet,  and  others, 
stood  forth  conspicuously  amidst 
popes,  and  priests  of  many  persua¬ 
sions. — Here  was  transacted  the  work 
of  religious  extermination,  as  well  as 
of  religious  persecutions — the  san¬ 
guinary  wars  on  the  Unitarians — the 
massacre  of  St.  Hartholomew’s — the 
hiirnings,  and  various  executions  of 
our  Henries,  and  of  Mary  and  Kdward 
of  Knffland,  and  of  the  innumerable 
persecuting  priests  and  princes  ot 
tlieContinent. — 1  beheld  the  interior 
of  inquisitions,  with  the  instruments 
of  torture,  and  the  sufiering  victims. 
This  scene  suddenly  vanished,  and 
left  nothing  to  my  view  hut  a  barren 
held,  deluged  with  human  blood. — 
“  Wliat,”  sai<l  I  to  my  guide,  “  is 
the  meaning  of  this  sudmm  change 
of  scene?” — “The  actors  of  such 
tragedies,”  replied  the  spirit,  “have 
their  plea  of  insanity  and  infatua¬ 
tion  allowed  to  a  very  trifling  extent. 
They  are  permitted  to  appear  in  the 
•iioon  only  one  day  in  the  year,  when 
their  souls,  having  acted  the  deeds 


of  persecution  and  tyranny  they  per¬ 
formed  on  earth,  are  w’aftcil  to  the 
fiery  planet  Mercury,  where  they 
untfergo  the  toriiicnts  they  inflicted 
upon  others. 

Rut  in  the  rear  of  these  were  num¬ 
bers  of  human  beings,  that  excited 
my  attention.  They  often  apiieared 
destitute  of  any  superiority  of  intel¬ 
lect,  and  still  more  often  were  they 
ilestitute  of  pndiity  and  feeling’;  hut 
an  assumption  of  superiority,  joined 
to  a  courtly  dignity  of  manners, 
made  them  pass  for  the  very  first 
order  of  moral  and  intellectual  l>e- 
ings.  1  ohservetl,  however,  on  a 
more  minute  inspection,  that  their 
manners,  although  highly  polished, 
were  destitute  of  that  simplicity  and 
ingenuous  freedom,  which  evince 
a  good  heart,  and  an  openness  of 
purpose — the  only  sources  of  really 
good  breeding.  These  people  were 
all  professing  the  most  devoted  alfec- 
tion  to  each  other,  whilst,  under  con¬ 
cealment,  they  were  either  totally  in- 
dilferent,  or  even  trying  every  means 
to  circumvent  and  effect  each  other's 
ruin,  i  )ne  man,  pre-eminent  amongst 
them,  had  delighted  two  of  his  friends 
by  his  cordiality  of  manner,  and  by 
his  vehement  assurances  of  regard; 
immediately  they  left  him,  they  both 
fell  into  an  abyss,  which  he  had  just 
previously  opened  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  Smiles,  vow’s,  and  caresses 
were  artfully  mixed  with  slander, 
circumvention,  and  deadly  hate,  so 
that  the  place  seemed  a  scene  of  ap¬ 
parent  security  and  beauty,  whilst 
danger  and  destruction  were  lurking 
in  every  possible  ilirection. — “'This,” 
said  my  guide,  seeing  my  surprise 
and  indignation,  “  is  the  region  re¬ 
served  for  courtiers  and  statesmen. 
View,”  said  he,  “  those  scuirolds 
streaming  with  bloo<l,  the  victims  of 
their  machinations,  or  the  sacrifices 
made  to  court  intrigue  or  party  spirit ; 
or  view,”  said  he,  “  tlie  squalled 
manufacturer,  the  blighted  peasant, 
and  the  wasted  produce,  the  effect 
of  their  tortuous  systems  of  policy — 
the  mere  oft’springs  of  their  vanity, 
conceit  or  narrow  calculations  of 
self-interest.  The  philosopher  is  a 
noble  being,  and  his  systems  com¬ 
prise  the  good  of  all  his  species;  the 
statesman  is  a  petty  creature,  whose 
treaties  and  policy  only  aim  at  trick¬ 
ing  other  nations  out  of  some  iinme- 
iliate  or  partial  advantage.  View,” 
said  my  guide,  “  that  robed  minister 
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Sti  to  3Iustc  bi/  Mi\  Kiellmark, 

“  Tlum  art  the  »ri(idiest  yoiitli  alive,” 

My  iimthorerirs,  anil  liastcs  to  chide  me; 
Hut  I  can  well  her  frowns  survive, 

While  thy  dear  s^lances  ii’er  deride  me. 

And  I  can  at  her  censure  smile. 

Though  daily  1  moreeriln^  be. 

So  thou  art  conscious  all  the  while 
I  err  because  1  i^aze  on  thee. 

“  Why  thus  neglect  thv  usual  tasks?” 

My  mother  says  with  jusf  reproving  : 

I  could  reply  when’er  she  asks, 

“  Hecause  I’ve  learnt  the  task  of  lovinj(.” 

Because  life's  only  business  now 
Is,  Mary,  by  thy  side  to  be — 

Then  fondly  watch  thy  pensive  brow. 
And  strive  to  win  one  smile  from  thee. 

My  only  care  to  make  thine  light, 

IVIy  only  toil  to  cheer  thy  sorrow, 

Mv  only  hope  to  hear  each  night, 

“  bear  Ed  win,  come  again  to-morrow  I” 

While  these  sweet  words  encrease  my  zeal 
All  other  claims  will  fruitless  be; 

What  heart  but  must  resistless  feel 
7'he  power  of  pity,  love,  and  thee. 
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Titian,  liavinsf  l>iine<l  a  dear 
friend,  forthwith  left  the  inouriiers, 
and  took  his  journey  to  his  own 
house  and  habits.  It  chaneed  that 
he  fell  in  minpany  with  a  young* 
gentleman  named  l^rederigo,  gay  of 
heart,  and  who,  having  a  good  for¬ 
tune,  travel  leil  from  nlare  to  place 
with  his  attendants,  wnithcr  his  will 
hsl  him. 

The  ilay  was  glowing  warm,  the 
air  cool  and  gentle,  the  fervid  snn 
veiled  in  a  rack  of  clouds  :  the  way 
that  'J’itian  rode  was  a  pattern  of  na¬ 
ture’s  rarest  work  :  woods  and  wa¬ 
ters,  pastures  ami  lawmy  meadows 
ifeinmed  over  with  flowers,  that 
breathed  into  the  air,  sweetening  its 
freshness  ;  the  pastoral  orchards,  the 
green  coppice,  the  yellow  hay,  the 
tlistant  hills,  as  in  a  chaotic  belt 
kissing  the  heniisphere,  o’ercanopied 
hy  the  clear  blue  sky.  Titian,  full 
of  the  harmony  of  beauty  and  nature, 
and  lingering  in  thought  on  the 
tone  of  a  beautiful  cloml  that  faded 
fast  away,  struck  on  his  breast,  say¬ 
ing,  “\^hy should  men  die?’*  The 
tear  of  bitterness  that  started  to  his 
eye  fell  to  his  beard;  his  face  was 
placid  and  his  heart  expandiMl  with 
joy,  and  he  said,  “  'J'hou  spirit  of 
my  dear  friend  who  is  in  the  new 
cold  grave,  judge  not  hardly  of  me, 
nor  limit  my  affection,  if  1  am  so 
soon  glad,  while  those  my  fellow 
mourners  still  W’et  the  eartli  with 
tears ;  though  they  bear  so  great 
a  show  of  sadness,  yet  is  my  memory 
of  longer  life;  for  1  shall  never 
forget  thee  and  thy  goodness:  it 
may  so  happen,  that  years  hence 
when  they  shall  laugh  a  ready  cho¬ 
rus  at  some  idle  jest,  I  shall  miss 
thee  from  the  circle,  an«l  groan  in 
secret ;  they  could  not  love  thee  bet¬ 
ter  whilst  tbou  livedst,  nor  shall  they 
regret  thee  more  deeply  since  thou 
art  gone,  though  I  know  not  the 
howling  Indian,  nor  loudness  in 
grief.”  And  he  parted  his  hair  from 
his  forehead,  and  gathered  it  from 
Ids  neck  to  taste  w’ell  the  temper  of 
the  air:  and  suddenly  a  laugn  fell 
npon  his  ear  as  musical  as  a  rising 
lark,  or  as  if  swept  from  a  mellow 
harp,  and  Prederigo  rode  gallantly 
np  and  accosted  Titian,  wlu»,  having 
looked  well  upon  him,  fell  into  cou- 
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versation  with  him.  Now%  Prederi¬ 
go  was  a  youth  whose  heart  W’as  in 
his  countenance,  and  that  was  lit  by 
all  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  hopes 
of  unpractised  years ;  wild  as  a  n»e, 
noble  as  a  panther ;  beautiful  as  :i 
rtow’er;  the  giant  passion  had  not 
yet  mutinit'd  against  the  tine  natural 
temperament  of  his  youtliful  mind. 
Ami  Titian  thought  to  himself,  this 
young  man  is  as  the  earthly'  deity 
of  sucli  a  day  of  beauty  as  this ;  and, 
being  that  he  is  so  pure  from  the 
stains  and  customs  of  the  world,  he 
teaches  us  that  an*  in  years  sw’cet 
lessons  from  the  book  of  llea\en: 
and  he  turned  suddenly  and  said, 
“  Do  y’our  father  and  mother  live?” 
And  it  dashed  him  as  if  you  should 
cast  a  stone  into  a  spring,  and  tears 
w'ere  in  his  eyes;  ami  Titian  seeing 
this,  and  that  he  had  no  mind  to 
speak,  talked  to  him  inime<liately, 
and  requested  that  he  w'ouhl  go  with 
him  to  his  house  and  stay  his  plea¬ 
sure.  Prederigo  having  ordered  his 
attendants  to  provide  themselves  in 
a  village  hard  by’,  went  with  'J’itiaii 
to  his  house.  There  he  had  ample 
time  to  himself ;  from  the  nature  of 
Titian’s  profession,  he  could  not  he 
often  in  his  company,  nor  was  it  de¬ 
sirable,  beyond  a  relaxation  ot  mind 
with  an  honest  companion.  Prede¬ 
rigo  had  no  professional  respect  tor 
his  host ;  he  na<l  heard  others  speak 
highly  of  his  name,  but  knew  no¬ 
thing  himself  of  paintings.  Titian 
did  not  like  him  the  less  h>r  this. 
Me  spent  his  time  in  liawking  and 
hunting,  wdth  other  amusements  in 
the  open  air:  joining  all  masks  and 
sp<wts,  rural  and  of  the  palace.  'I'he 
tw'o  never  grew’  tire<l  of  each  other’s 
company  ;  and  Prederigo  misse<l  his 
father  less  than  ever,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  he  thought  more  often  ot  him. 
It  nappened  one  day  that  his  favou¬ 
rite  falcon  crossed  a  wild  hawk  in 
his  flight,  and  more  by  fortune  than 
power  brought  itdown;  being  struck 
w  ith  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its  form 
and  colour,  he  crossed  the  field  and 
carried  it  to  Titian’s  chamber,  wdiere 
he  was  painting,  to  shew  it  him  ; 
the  dew  of  the  morning  was  yet  upon 
its  featfiers,  and  though  the  energy 
of  life  W’as  gone,  it  w’as  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  Titian  looked  upnn  it  some 
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time  tliinkin^,  ami  said,  “  At  tlie 
further  end  of  the  ehainher  tlioii  wilt 
see  one  painted  as  like  this  as  (ire  is 
to  tire ;  this  is  the  only  one  that  1 
have  ever  seen  like  it  ;  if  a  love  of 
natural  heauty  induced  you  to  wish 
1  should  sympathise  with  your  dt'- 
li^ht,  a  reflection  of  it  may  also 
vary  and  add  to  it,  ^o,  it  will  not 
be  time  lost.*’  He  went  and,  cast* 
in^  his  eye  on  the  bird,  was  asto¬ 
nished  to  see  the  ei|ual  beauty  and 
precision  there  was  in  the  energy  of 
acute  animal  existence  of  that  upon 
the  canvas  ;  the  spleen  and  power 
blended  in  the  eye ;  the  mixture  of 
wilfulness  and  repose  in  the  (igure, 
what  he  had  looked  on  for  many 
years  w'ithout  know'ing  it;  his  mind 
glanced  at  his  ow'ii  bird  while  in  the 
act  of  falling,  and  he  w’ondered  at 
this  close  alliance  to  nature.  Hav¬ 
ing  perused  thus  far,  with  wonder 
and  delight,  he  fell  to  examining 
the  picture ;  it  was  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  with  her  favourite 
falcon.  The  bird  w'as  on  her  wrist 
)iis  lieak  toying  with  a  diamond 
trembling  in  her  ear,  which,  from 
the  sidelong  inclination  of  her  head, 
approached  too  near  his  jealous  eye; 
her  lips  w'ere  barely  parted,  as  if 
with  breathing;  her  face  pallid,  in¬ 
tensely  sweet  and  thoughtful ;  her 
eyes  were  large  and  blue,  and  dwelt 
upon  her  thought  ;  her  head  was 
gently  hent;  her  Italian  ringlets,  as 
It  w  ere,  danced  with  lier  oreath ; 
their  shadow  w'as  on  her  breast ; 
some  streamed  upon  her  arm  and 
shoulder  like  water;  it  was  as  yel¬ 
low  as  gold.  Ill  her  other  hand  a 
lily  hung ;  the  act  of  thought  per¬ 
vaded  even  her  lingers ;  they  rested 
on  the  stalk  witli  sensibility.  Was 
she  thinking  of  beauty  ?  Yea,  to 
music — “  music  unheard” — music  of 
the  soul,  which  is  “  the  breath  of 
thoughts.” 

At  night,  Frederigo  went  with 
Titian,  and  again  in  the  morning  he 
found  a  pretence  to  be  there  ;  there 
was  a  charm  in  it  which  lie  could 
not  account  for,  strong  and  gentle 
as  it  w  as,  that  kept  even  his  thoughts 
there  when  he  himself  was  absent. 

One  night  when  Titian  and  his 
niece  Aime,  who  w’as  a  girl  of  great 
loveliness  and  sensibility,  though 
very  young,  w’ere  sitting  quietly  to- 
ether,  she  dropt  the  (lowers  from 
erhand  which  she  was  arranging, 


and  having  paused  a  moment,  said, 

**  l^nrle,  I  eannot  think  w'hat  has 
come  to  your  guest,  that  he  is  so  out 
of  spirits,  so  thoughtful,  and  silent; 
he  who  was  the  first  at  all  our  danc¬ 
ings  and  rejoicings,  who  was  as 
cheerful  as  the  lark,  and  as  merry 
as  the  day  w'as  long,  plays  nought 
hut  melancholy  ditties  on  hi.s  pipe, 
and  is  hecome  silent  and  pale.  It  is 
sad,  indeed,  to  see  such  a  change  in 
him.”  And  Titian  said,  “  1  liave 
noted  much  of  this  myself,  hut  you, 
Aime,  have  gone  lieyond  me  in  the 
strictness  of  your  observation,  for  I 
knew  not  his  sadness  was  so  great.*’ 

“  Sir,  it  is  deep  and  mellow'.”  “  I 
shall  believe  you,  Aime,  seeing  there 
is  so  much  feeling  in  W’hat  you  say 
Respecting  Frederigo.”  “Kveryone, 
Sir,  must  feel  for  so  kind  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  1  claim  the  geuerul  privi¬ 
lege.”  And  Titian  said,  “  blush 
not,  but  kiss  me :  and  may  Time  Ih‘ 
too  much  occupied  in  the  jostling  of 
nations,  and  the  sliocks  of  the  world, 
ever  to  hring  about  the  breaking  of 
so  gentle  and  humane  a  heart  as 
thiiie.”  And  Aime  having  embraced 
him,  she  was  silent  through  excessive 
feeling. 

Now'  Titian  was  too  old  a  scholar 
in  the  book  of  nature  to  need  the 
effect,  in  matters  of  the  heart,  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  discover  the  cause  ;  and 
bad  been  too  great  a  listener  to  the 
long  tale  of  liumanity^  that  is  re¬ 
peated  each  day  of  our  lives  by  every 
tongue,  and  all  people;  and  that,  hy 
the  ratification  of  silent  thought,  is 
hallowed  ill  the  heart.  The  next 
day  Titian  called  Freilerigo  to  him 
and  told  him,  that  he  iiiteiuicd  to 
walk  that  day,  as  it  was  so  fine 
(Ix'iiig  early  in  June)  and  he  should 
he  happy  if  he  w  ould  bring  hisuipe 
and  accompany  him ;  w'ith  wliich  Fre- 
derrgo  joyfully  complied,  for  there 
was  a  sweetness  of  wisdom  in  Titian's 
discour.se,  that  in  his  gayest  moods 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart  as  seeds 
in  rich  ground,  and  nourishcil  his 
reflection,  and  lighted  him  in  the 
perplexity  of  thought. 

There  w  as  at  some  ilistance  a  cer¬ 
tain  favourite  haunt  of  Titian's,  and 
thitlier  they  arrived  just  before  noon. 
And  Frederigo  said,  “  Do  I  not  hear 
some  music  in  the  distance.”  Titian 
answered,  “  yes,  it  proceeds  from  the 
vale  of  orchards  yonder,  in  which 
we  shall  w’alk  presently.” 
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This  was  a  vale,  on  each  side 
jjuarded  by  irregular  hills,  as  though 
the  waves  of  the  sea  should  fix  in 
the  act  of  undulation ;  on  each  hill 
was  an  orchard  in  full  bloom,  and 
Iwtween  them  rills  of  water  ran  down 
into  a  rivulet  in  the  bed  of  the  val¬ 
ley  ;  and  the  hedges  or  boundaries 
being  of  may-bush,  and  covered  with 
cloudy  blossoms,  no  place  could  be 
so  fit  for  a  prayer  and  fervent  thanks¬ 
giving — yea,  not  even  a  house  of 
diversity ;  and  from  swarms  of  bees, 
that  laboured  in  the  fervor  of  the 
noon-day  sun,  there  proceeded  one 
continued  melodious  hum,  as  if  of 
minstrelsy,  but  of  longer  memory, 
indeed. 

When  Frederigo  had  ceased  the 
sotig  Titian  requested  him  to  play, 
he  said  to  him,  “  Frederigo,  seeing 
thy  good  manners  and  amiahle  na¬ 
ture  not  only  counterbalance  that 
hospitality,  which  you  render  me 
happy  to  share  with  you,  yet  there 
is  some  pledge  necessary  of  a  finer 
feeling  to  fill  tlm  depth  of  iny  heart ; 
in  return  for  the  enchanting  manner 
in  which  you  played  that  inelanclioly 
air,  that  has,  indeed,  stirred  the 
spring  of  quiet  thoughts  (for  1  have 
remembrances  upon  me  of  those  who 
played  and  sang  it  when  1  w'us  yet 
young,  but  whose  hands  are  turned 
to  dust,  and  whose  voices  are  faded 
into  the  oblivious  air,  years  and 
years  ago—.)  Accept  ot  me  that 
picture  of  the  lady  and  the  falcon, 
which  1  know  you  do  me  so  much 
honour  as  to  admire.**  And  Frede¬ 
rigo  being  embarrassed,  said,  “  Sir, 
this  is  so  much  that  1  know  not  how 
to  answer  you ;  to  accept  your  offer 
gratefully  must  he  thanks  enough, 
lor  I  see  not  why  my  inexperience 
should  be  honoured  with  that  which 
many  persons  who  come  to  you,  and 
wonder  at  the  great  nature  of  your 
art,  would  be  proud  to  receive  at 
your  hands.**  Titian  replied,  “  Good 
youth,  you  arc  deetdveu.  'fliose  who 
inav  come  to  me  have  but  the  hnsk 
and  mask  of  love  to  my  profession ; 
it  is  for  the  most  part  idle.  They 
do  not  love  nature  enough  for  me 
to  honour  them;  they  think  more  of 
me  than  of  my  pictures,  which  is 
insolent  and  no  compliment :  ive  love 
honest  men  for  honesty's  sake:  in 
this  rase,  they  pay  me  personal  at¬ 
tentions,  hut  abridge  my  fame;  they 
put  my  name  into  my  coffin  with 


me ;  they  how  to  me  for  what  I  am, 
not  for  what  I  have  laboured  to  do. 

I  would  sooner  l»e  thought  well  of 
by  one  who  had  never  iiiuttered  my 
name  nor  met  my  eye,  hut  knew 
me  in  his  heart,  through  iiiy  works, 
and  would  dedicate  one  sign  to  iny 
memory,  than  hold  the  chief  banner 
in  the  parade  of  art.  Those  who 
give  me  place  and  superiority  flatter 
not  my  pride,  but  insult  me  as  much 
as  those  who  would  debase  me  from 
what  i  am,  for  nature  is  above  us 
all,  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  cony 
her;  and  the  chief  virtue,  as  tW 
world  goes,  is  its  innocence.** — 

“  You  are  as  wise  as  good,  as  kin<l 
to  me  as  both.**  “  Since  I  have 
begun  to  get  contented,  and  a  little 
satisfied  with  myself  in  my  profes¬ 
sion,  1  can  tell  tiiee,  Frederigo,  that 
no  man  has  paid  me  so  high  a  com¬ 
pliment  as  tliysclf;  for  how  exipii- 
sitely  must  my  picture  of  the  lady 
and  the  falcon  be  executed  for  you 
to  fall  in  love  with  it,  and  sigh,  and 
forsake  your  food.’*  Titian  seeing 
he  was  full,  and  knowing  there  were 
many  difficulties  in  the  way,  said, 

“  But,  perhaps,  she  may  be  old  en* 
this  or  dead,  and  must  he  the  h»ve 
of  your  imagination.’*  And  Frede¬ 
rigo  said,  “I  do  not  think  it,  Titian, 
for  there  is  a  newness  about  the 
painting ;  and,  besides,  1  have  seen 
the  date  which  is  upon  it;  if  she  he 
dead  —  oh.  Heavens !  —  why,  then, 
good  night:  but  1  have  hopes  yonr 
wonts  will  fall  short  of  cither,  or 
the  tone  of  your  voice  wronged  me.” 
“  I  will  not  torture  yon — she  lived 
last  year,  but  where  she  may  be 
this,  i  know  not :  she  is  a  Milanese, 
and  her  name  is  Julia ;  her  family 
fell  under  the  censure  of  the  state 
and  ivas  mined ;  her  sister  love<l  a 
nobleman,  who,  when  her  fortunes 
went,  deserted  her;  she  languished 
to  death  in  consequence.  It  was 
after  this  1  took  the  picture  of  Julia, 
and  to  which  she  owes  that  wan  me¬ 
lancholy  look.”  And  Titian  seeing 
a  tear  in  Frederigo’s  eye,  took  his 
hand  between  his,  and  lowering 
his  voice  more  tenderly,  said,  “  I 
arn  afraid,  gentle  youth,  thy  hopes 
are  hurieil  within  the  walls  of  some 
convent,  for  I  have  heard  she  retired 
to  a  religions  house,  from  deserting 
friends  and  the  cares  of  the  work!, 
to  weep— the  only  one  of  her  family 
remaining:  butl  know  not,  nor  ever 
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could  learn  where  it  was  she  had  be- 
Ktowetl  herself.  From  the  love  I 
bore  her  face,  1  would  fain  liave  utadc 
her  company  for  iiiy  gentle  niece.” 

It  was  early  mornitig,  and  Apollo, 
ready  in  promise,  paused  for  the 
slow  unbarring  of  the  eastern  gate, 
w  hilst  winged  spirits,  with  deep  me¬ 
lody,  showered  ambrosia  over  his 
golden  locks,  tempering  its  sphcrtul 
lustre,  llis  radiant  sandal  on,  he 
had  scarce  begun  willi  gliuipses  of 
his  presence  to  warm  away  the  pre¬ 
cious  dew  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
when  Frederigo  came,  liailing  |)ro- 
pitioiisly  his  onward  course  into 
the  Vale  of  Orchanls,  tlniiightful 
and  aloiuu  He  sat  down  beneath  a 
tree,  and  fell  into dee|)  musing,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  near  to 
him  singingsome  stani^as,  sweet  and 
sorrowful,  the  burthen  of  which  was 
most  melancholy  ;  audit  hit  so  close¬ 
ly  oil  Frederigo's  state  of  mind, 
that  he  took  up  his  pipe  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  elo({uent  and  melodious 
pathos.  When  the  sung  was  ended, 
the  myrtles  were  parted  close  at  his 
side,  and  there  came  forth  a  youth 
of  delicate  apuearance,  who  advanc¬ 
ing,  bowed  to  Frederigo  courteously. 
And  Frederigo  said,  “  (ientle  youth, 
any  company  but  thine  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  would  have  been  a  painful  in¬ 
trusion,  but  1  felt  so  much  sympa¬ 
thy  with  thy  song,  which  is  encrcascd 
so  much  the  more  from  thy  appear- 

r  ance,  that  1  am  fain  to  offer  you 

I  half  this  flowery  bank,  for  I  see  a 

tale  of  sorrow  in  thy  face,  which  is 
the  food  1  eat,  and  those  who  have 
it  arc  welcome  to  me-”  The  youth 
was  silent,  but  sighed  deeply.  Fre- 
dcrigo  said,  \Vhat  is  thy  name, 
fair  iHjy?  If  thv  story  be  dear  to 

^  melancholy,  feed  my  cars  with  it  1 

pray  yon  ;  if  it  is  circumstantial  and 
not  of  the  heart,  1  can  relieve  it ;  if 
thy  heart  is  bruised,  1  can  yet  shew 
you  one  that  is  sick  of  as  sad  a 
wound ;  come,  sit  and  sp(*iak.”  And 
the  youth  answered,  “  My  name  is 
Lucio,  my  story  is  a  sad  and  solitary 
one  as  any  in  the  world.  My  heart 
is  in  danger  of  breaking,  My  youth 

I  blushes  at  the  confession  wheu’l  tell 

'  yon  that  1  am  in  love.  Woe,  and 

alas!  though  the  great  world  will 
laugh  at  my  childish  passion,  yet, 
I  pray  you,  pity  me.”  “Aye,  verily 
will  I,  and  we  will  share  our  wealth 
of  pity  between  ns.  We  lovers,  that 

I 

1 
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are  beggars  of  comfort,  rich  only  in 
desire — go  on.”  “Sir,  1  have  dune, 
1  love  one  who  is  young  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  that  one  doats  upon  another; 
no  more  remembering  me  tlian  Flo- 
ra  her  dead  flowers.  1  am  as  hope¬ 
less  as  one  who  pines  for  tlie  image 
of  his  dream.  My  thoughts  are  air, 
and  my  sighs  the  doleful  music 
of  my  heart,  that  charuis  the  crim¬ 
son  colour  ill  my  cheeks  to  deadly 
pale.  The  tyrant  Love  hath  already 
allotted  me  my  grave  ;  he  ravens  up 
the  date  of  a  long  life,  and  eats  his 
way  onward  into  my  youth.”  And 
Frederigo  said,  “  Shall  we  sing  and 
die  ?  And  yet,  not  so,  though  iny 
eye  becomes  yellow  as  the  dalfodif, 
'and  my  soul  aches  for  her  flight,  yet 
will  1  die  only  through  much  pa- 
tiena*,  so  great  is  the  love  I  bear 
you,  O  Julia!”  And  turning  to 
Lucio,  he  said,  “  Sad  one,  hast  thou 
no  hupe-s  that  thy  Lady  may  listen 
to  thy  suit?  Have  you  told  of  yoiir 
love  ?  And  laicio  brnkiiig  piteously 
upon  him,  answered,  “  Ao,  alas!  I 
could  not  bear  the  honey  of  such 
breath  sliould  utter  any  name  hut 
mine.  Her  friendship  stung  me  as 
forgiveness  does  penitence,  it  drove 
inc  to  sob  aloud  in  the  fields ;  but  to 
return  to  the  object  still  uiibeloved, 
was  to  nurse  my  heart  upon  a  bed  of 
thorns,  to  nourish  it  witn  more  grief. 
And  seeing  she  was  true  in  affection 
for  another,  as  1  was  in  aifi'ction  fur 
her,  1  shed  a  few  tears,  and  turning 
from  the  spot,  wandered  forth  till 
Time  should  do  its  work,  to  find 
some  other  place  to  die  than  at  her 
foot.”  Frederigo,  embracing  hiiu^ 
saiil,  “  1  thought  1  was  the  ouly  mi¬ 
serable  hoy  of  the  w'orld  ;  but  these 
tears  are  for  you  ;  1  have  heard  your 
tale,  now  hear  mine ;  and  he  told 
the  story  of  the  picture,  aud  the  full¬ 
ness  of  his  affection  for  the  Indvi  and 
added  with  a  thick  voice,  “  1  know 
not  whether  she  he  dead,  her  heart 
possessed,  or  a  wife — perhaps  a  mo¬ 
ther,  I  have  taken  leave  of  so  sweet 
and, kind  a  friend,  and  have  dismissed 
my  attendants,  and  am  going  forward 
to  Milan  in  search  of  the  object  of 
my  soul ;  and  if  you,  luy  companion 
in  the  heart-breaking  way  of  the 
word,  will  become  the  companion 
also  of  my  steps,  and  pjirtake  of  my 
bountifur  fortune,  1  shall  account 
myself  a  little  happy,  even  though  it 
beguile  me  sometimes  of  the  thought 
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of  Julia.”  liUcio  was  biloiit  with  traciiiif  the  wotMly  path,  saying, 
oiiiotion,  but  took  his  haiul  euj^erly,  “  Here  hath  Julia  been — here  her 
and,  pressing  it,  raised  it  to  his  fer-  foot  has  pressed  the  flowers — she 
vent  lips,  and  they  departed  toge-  has  dipped  at  vomler  spring — iiptm 
Ihcr.  And  Frederigo  went  forth-  Uiis  bank  her  violets  grew  ;  and  the 
with  on  Ids  journey,  the  two  ever  self-same  sun  th;it  shiiK's  now  has 
rontenting  themselves  withtlieir  own  warmed  her  angel  faee,  and  cast  her 
conipaiiv,  for  which,  indeed,  they  graceful  shadow  on  tfie  lawn^ptT- 
were  only  tit ;  but  whenever  they  fell  chance  this  bower  is  hers — here  hath 
ii»U>  conversation  with  strangers,  Fre-  she  sung,  or- slept,  or*  laughed,  or 
derigo  instinctively  led  the  discoiirse  grieved — Oh  !  what  a  space  I  look 

to  Julia’s  tamily,  ainl  though  ho  upon,  for  she  is  not  here.”  Ami 

could  never  learn  any  tidings  of  her,  clasping  his  hands,  his ‘tears  would 
he  partly  contented  himself,  seeing  flow  as  he  murmured,  **  Is  she  alive 

the  oain  with  which  every  one  spoke  or  dead  ?”  The  deity  of  l^ove  to  have 

of  tlieir  mistortunes,  and  heartily  heard  it  would  have  smiled,  while 
cursing  their  enemies.  Humanity  sighed. 

Arriving  at  AMilan,  he  went  inline-  Now  Frederigo  was  haunting  this 
diately  to  the  house  were  Julia  had  spot  one  day  when  Lucio  came  to 
livwl,  but  which  was  now’  a  ruin,  him,  with  a  slow  and  portentous 
and  having  sighed  to  her  memory,  step,  and  with  a  countenance  mon? 
he  said,  “Titian  told  me  true  in  than  usually  melancholy,  and  grasp- 
saying,  that  the  policy  of  the  w’orld  ing  his  hand,  he  said,  suppressing 
and  the  feelings  of  the  heart  are  two  a  sharp  and  bitter  sigh,  “  Hentle 
things;  for  Julia’s  father  ivas  an  ho-  Frederigo,  1  have  noted  of  late  that 
nest  man,  yet  his  house  is  in  ruins  the  ill  success  of  thy  search  for  thy 
through  the  State  of  Milan ;  he  in  Udy  has  made  great  ravages  upon 
his  cold  grave,  his  family  destroyed,  thy  health,  in  as  much  as  it  has  de- 
Sneh  is  tlie  bam?  of  violent  power  prived  thee  of  so  much  hope,  which 
unqualilied  by  honesty.  Why  did  has  hitherto  alone  supported  you ; 

1  not  remain  a  cliild?  A  little  while  and  fearing  that  your  life  may  be 
and  I  knew  not  that  pillow’s  received  sacrificed  to  your  love,  I  have  been 
their  boons  of  sighs  and  tears,  as  thinking  of  a  w  ay  by  w’  bich  w’e  may 
well  as  patient  heads :  the  day  ivas  (if  Fortune  should  favour  us)  gain 
never  too  long,  tlie  sun  too  hot,  nor  some  knowledge  of  Julia.”  Ami  Fre- 
thc  fields  too  green  for  my  patience  ;  derigo  cast  a  look  upon  him  heyond 
my  delight  w  as  young  ami  fervent,  all  thanks,  but  said  nothing.  Imcio, 
nor  yielded  sighs  for  virtue’s  tears,  speaking  like  one  under  the  influ- 
I  knew  not  trutli  could  faint  under  ence  of  pain,  continued,  “  I  remem- 
persecution,  tlumgh  not  through  her  when  you  were  with  Titian,  that 
tear;  1  knew  not  of  the  mortality  he  gave  to  you  a  song  which  the 
of  virtue,  its  pains,  its  death,  its  lady  Julia  used  ever  to  sing  to  her 
faith,  its  immortality.  I  knew  not  sicK  sister  lieforc  she  died,  and  ever- 
to  be  unwisely  honest  was  to  be  more  afterwards,  when  alone,  would 
whipped  to  death.  I  knew  not  of  ease  the  melancholy  of  her  spirit 
the  g  rave  folly;  the  over-crusted  with  it.  Now,  as  we  cannot  doubt 
heart  of  this  breathing  w’orld.  Hut  but  that  she  is  in  some  convent,  I 
for  thee,  Julia,  w’ould  1  were  again  pray  you  let  us  habit  ourselves  as 
a  child,  or  old  and  grey,  past  care  minstrels,  and  travel  from  cate  to 
and  hope  and  fear,  and  fumbling  gate  through  the  towns  and  villages, 
at  death’s  door.”  And  turning  to  and  highways,  when,  if  she  is  witliin 
liUcio,  he  said,  “  Yet  heed  me  not,  hearing  of  it,  the  strangeness  of  the 
good  youth,  1  am  sick  with  mclan-  thing  will  so  act  upon  her  feelings, 
choly ;  but  for  these  fits  1  am  of  a  that  she  will  instantly  discover  her- 
niern*  nature.”  self:  you  shall  play  on  the  pipe. 

Often  would  he  go  over  the  gar-  while  i  w’ill  sing.  1  reiiicmber  the 
den,  the  orchard,  and  the  grove,  words  ran  thus ; 

Oh  twine  the  melancholy  braid 

Of  hemlock  from  the  shade 
Of  murkey  cave,  ne’er  sprinkled  with  fresh  dew ; 

Pass  hy  the  flowers  of  spring. 

But,  moaning,  hither  bring 
C’irccean  herbs  of  sallow,  poisonous  hue. 
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Thouijh  hcT  brow  was  white ;  what  though 
Her  breast’s  crisp,  her  eyes  blue, 

Her  gentle  heart  in  silence  doom’d  to  break: 
IVeatli  will  have  way. 

All  must  to  dust  and  clay. 

Oh!  therefore  patience  to  thy  wet  eyes  take. 

Yet  is  meek  sorrow  sweet, 

And  melancholy  meet 

For  those  who  miss  a  mortal  from  their  side  ; 

It  halms  remembrance  mild, 

Like  nature’s  gentle  child. 

And  fills  a  space  in  iiiein’ry’s  waved  tide. 

So  that  the  dear  soul  sped. 

Seems  not  to  us  dead. 

Rut  still  wc  think  it  living  in  the  earth  ; 

Such  is  affection  true. 

That  it  can  sigh  and  rue. 

Yet  in  deep  feeling  give  the  cause  new  birth. 

Then  let  me  go  with  thee. 

And  lull  me  on  thy  knee, 

O  melancholy,  in  thy  slumbrous  cave  ; 

Shew  me  that  face  again, 

M  iss’d  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

And  in  wild  thought  a  sweet  communion  give. 

Mild  as  the  evening  star. 

Seen  in  the  blue  afar. 

Was  the  sweet  spirit  of  her  sweeter  form  ; 

What  was  like  her  breath? 

The  wind  in  the  bloomy  heath ; 

Her  skin  was  white  as  sea-foam  in  a  storm. 

Her  hands  like  the  nettle’s  flower. 

Or  lily  in  a  shower. 

Did  all  the  charity  her  lips  could  speak. 

And  they  were  poppy-red. 

That  bees  mistook,  and  fed 
Like  silly  lovers,  on  the  poisonous  sweet. 

Blithe  as  a  lark  she  sung  ; 

Yet  subdued  hung. 

Shedding  rare  tears  as  fast  as  descending  dew. 
If  pilgrim  in  the  vale 
Of  this  world  frail 

Open’d  a  book  of  suffering  to  her  view. 

Her  gentle  spirit  is  fled. 

But  high  o’er  head 

Two  glorious  wings  are  beating  in  the  clouds  ; 
I  cannot  to  thee  flee. 

But  thus  1  sing  to  thee 
My  anthem  blithe,  and  voluble,  and  loud. 

Thou  autumn  that  dost  fold. 

In  a  rich  pall  of  gold. 

The  green  grass  with  sick  summer’s  luxury. 
Spare  me  some  latest  flowers. 

About  thy  inmost  bowers. 

To  sprinkle  o^cr  the  grave  where  she  doth  lie. 
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Away  with  the  doadly  W4*fd, 

No  bane  we  need, 

That  sends  our  fancies  down  into  the  tend); 

Bright  flowers  are  more  meet. 

Like  herself,  sweet  ; 

Such  splendrous  sorrow  deeper  than  dull  gloom. 

For  man  is  like  a  flower. 

That  sparkles  for  the  hour, 

Then  droops,  and  droops,  and  hends  unto  the  earth  ; 
His  flesh  fades  like  the  leaves. 

His  hones  Time  grieves. 

Till  they  are  light  as  straws: — and  such  is  mirth. 


Since  grief  and  joy  must  die. 

And  side  beside  lie. 

Till  old  oblivion  shall  become  no  space ; 
Lie  not  there  and  grieve, 

But  come  and  give 
Thy  melody,  my  true  song  to  grace. 

When  the  daisy  goes  to  bed. 

And  primrose  nends  the  head. 

Her  sick  heart  to  her  pillow  bent  her  low  ; 
She  look’d  into  my  face. 

My  bosom  burst  the  lace — 

Oh  !  I  retaste  the  luxury  of  woe. 


The  sun,  o’er  the  light  blue  hill, 

Cannes  wakefully  to  fill 

Trees,  grass,  and  river  with  a  splendrous  gold  ; 
While  the  dews  wet  my  feet. 

I’ll  thither  fleet 

In  vintage  shades,  to  dwell  on  dear  thoughts  old. 


I  know  this  is  but  a  slender  and 
simple  plot,  and  not  over  pregnant 
ill  hope,  but  there  is  no  chance  of 
surcess  too  small  for  a  true  lover — 
alas!  1  know  it.”  Ami  Frederigo 
cmhracing  him,  said,  “  how  shall  1 
ever  repay  thee  for  thy  solicitude 
about  me)  It  should  seem  that  thy 
proper  distress  is  drowned  wholly 
mniine:  but  1  will  do  justice  to  the 
truth  of  thy  friendship,  and  will  set 
abemtthis  thing  with  such  zeal,  that 
shall  discover  the  honour  I  pay  to 
any  kind  attentions  you  may  offer 
me.”  So  they  went  from  city  to  city, 
tow  n  to  town  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
hucio  was  never  tired  of  repeating 
that  song,  although  he  had  sung  it 
a  thousand  times ;  but  often  would 
he  sigh,  “Oh,  Fortune,  w’hy  uerse- 
eute  me  thus  ?  Why  must  my  liopes 
spring  from  the  grave  of  another  ?” 

It  fell  out  as  Frederigo  wished, 
for  one  day  a  voice  called  to  them 
through  an  iron  grating  of  a  convent, 
“  Minstrels,  if  minstrels  ye 
be,  ye  have  deeply  touched  the  heart 


of  a  miserable  daughter  of  this  con¬ 
vent,  by  the  sailness  of  your  ditty. 
(!ome  to  me,  1  prythee,  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  convent  gate  is 
open,  for  I  would  fain  hear  ye  once 
more  ;  and  as  I  am  pleased  to  think 
that  you  are  come  from  Milan,  I 
would  speak  to  you  also  about  tliat 
city.”  Away  went  Frederigo  re¬ 
joiced,  for  his  heart  told  him  it  was 
his  lady’s  voice ;  but  Lucio  wept 
more  and  more,  and  trembled  like 
a  leaf  in  the  wind.  Frederigo’s 
voung  spirits  revived ;  and  he  went 
into  the  city  and  chose  himself  a 
rich  knightly  habit,  but  Lucio  would 
not ;  and  they  covered  themselves  in 
the  morning  early,  for  neither  of 
them  could  sleep  upon  their  beds, 
and  went  to  the  c-onvent.  Frederigo 
asked  for  the  lady  Julia,  who  came, 
full  of  astonishment  that  her  name 
was  known.  The  spirit  of  Titian  s 
canvas,  the  living  substance,  the 
image  of  Frederigo’s  heart,  stood 
now  before  him.  She  was  very 
pale  and  worn  with  sorrow,  but 
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*Tis  done,  and  yonr  (iod  hath  rorordcd  above 
'rite  vows  you  liavt*  made  at  bis  altar ; 

May  they  always  be  kejtt  in  alfeetittn  and  love. 
And  vour  hearts  from  tbeir  truth  never  falter 


May  the  sun  of  prosperity  cheer  with  its  rays 
h'very  step  of  the  path  you  are  treading’. 

Attending  you  through  to  the  end  of  your  days. 

Around  you  its  radiancies  shedding. 

May  the  aiififel  of  peace,  like  the  ark-sbeltereil  thtve. 

On  vmir  bumble  abode  ever  rest; 

And  tfie  sunshine  of  hope,  ami  the  spirit  of  hive. 

Make  the  years  of  your  jtil^  rimage  blest. 

When  Time’s  ra]tid  changes,  the  world  with  its  cares. 

Ami  foes  with  their  malice  assail  v«>u. 

When  the  frliends  you  have  cherish’d  surroumi  you  with  snart's. 
Ami  those  you  relied  upon  fail  you: — 

In  heart  and  in  counsel  united  remain, 

Though  misfortunes  around  you  are  frowniuflf ; 

Then  the  smile  of  alfection  shall  soothe  every  pain. 

And  peai'e  e’en  alHiction  be  crowning’. 

Should  years,  as  they  vanish,  erase  fnnn  my  mitnl 
Every  feeling  I  fain  would  nMuemher; 

This  wish  and  this  prayer  would  1m»  still  left  behind, 
liike  the  rose  that  puts  forth  in  December. 

Hut  we  one  and  all  must  soon  cross  the  drear  wave. 

The  .Iordan  of  death  darkly  rolling  ; 

Must  sleep  with  our  fathers,  lie  down  in  the  grave, 

Friendly  hearts  our  last  knell  gently  tolling. 

Then,  oh  !  may  we  meet  when  life’s  visions  are  jiast. 

Where  no  heart-breaking  partings  can  sever; 

With  pinions,  well  tried  in  the  world’s  adverse  blast, 

Stretch  lu'voud  it  for  ever  ami  ever  !  .1.  K. 
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BlOGUAPlllCAI.  SKETCH  OF  THE  BAUON  DENON. 


This  ilistiup^uishcd  individual  and 
riniiteiil  urtisly  l)(iniiui(|ui‘ Vivaiit  Barnii 
l)(‘iu>ii,  is  now  rnori*  than  cii^lity  years 
of  au'Of  and  lias  been  the  witness  of 
four  remarkable  eras  of  natural  exist- 
«Mice,  bavin;^  moved  in  public  situations 
fioui  the  reiufu  of  bis  early  patron, 
Eouis  W.  thnne^h  that  of  his  succes. 
sor,  then  throup^h  the  stormy  period  of 
the  Kevulutioii,then  throup^li  the  period 
of  Napuleotrs  splendid  career,  until  he 
at  leii«;th  witnesses  the  son  of  his  (iist 
royal  master  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  A  man  of  y^cnius,  who 
has  been  in  constant  communication 
with  the  numerous,  diversifled,  and  ori- 
urinul  characters,  which  these  periods 
have  been  so  fertile  in,  is  likely  to  pos. 
sess  that  fund  of  information  and  that 
conversational  superiority  which  have 
always  been  attributed  to  the  Barou 
1  >(‘1)011.  He  was  born  at  Chalous-Sur* 
Soane,  of  a  noble  family,  and  beint?  an 
only  son,  was  destined,  accordiny^  to 
the  French  piuclicc,  to  be  broupfht  up 
to  the  la'w.  But  it  is  related  that  he 
imbibed  a  stron<^  disposition  to  visit  the 
metropolis,  and  to  enter  into  player 
scenes  than  the  law,  in  consequence  of 
a  gipsy  having  told  bis  fortune  when 
ho  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  hav¬ 
ing  predicted  that  he  shuul<i  be  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  favourite  of  the  ladies  and 
a  frequenter  of  numerous  courts.  \\c 
must  presume  that  his  faculties  wci*c 
rather  precocious,  as  he  had  acquired  a 
very  familiar  acquaintance  with  Paris 
and  Versailles,  even  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen.  At  this  period  he  had  to  under¬ 
go  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  bore 
b(>lh  the  disease  and  its  violent  remedy 
with  great  fortitude. 

Introduced  to  Louis  XV.  his  vivacity 
and  the  elegance  of  his  mind  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  that  monarch . 
It  is  well  known  that  his  I'oyal  patron 
had  always  lived  in  voluptuous  indo¬ 
lence,  ai.d  that,  under  the  name  of  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuits,  he  had  successively 
adopted  those  recreations  into  which 
Eur,  Mag,  Vol.  83. 


bis  niistressi's  had,  for  their  own  rea¬ 
sons,  persuaded  him  to  enter.  IMude- 
inoiselle  de  Romans  had  |H‘rsuaded  him 
to  study  botany,  and  iMadam  de  Pompn- 
dour  hud  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  be 
able  to  engrave  upon  gems.  He  there¬ 
fore  collected  a  cabinet  of  anti(|ueH, 
and  this  pursuit,  acting  upon  his  own 
predeliclion  for  the  study  of  history, 
soon  produced  a  wish  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  medals.  A  collection  of 
medals  was  therefore  soon  formed,  and 
the  cure  of  this  and  of  the  cabinc*  of 
engraved  gems  and  anti(|ue  stones  us 
entrusted  to  !V1.  Denon.  A  d(‘sire  of 
gallantry  among  the  French  actresses 
now  induced  him  to  write  his  comedy 
of  “  Le  bon  Pei’c,*'  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  had 
received  any  instruction  in  diawing. 
His  parents  were  naturally  uneasy  at 
bis  being  absorbed  iu  the  trifling  and 
dissipation  of  a  court,  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  important  occupations,  and  at 
length  he  accompanied  the  I'rench  am¬ 
bassador  on  a  mission  to  St.  Petei'sbui  gh. 
Being  intrusted  with  dispatches,  he 
stopped  at  Potsdam  with  a  hope  of  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  offer  his  homage  to  I'rc- 
deric  the  (treat,  and  that  monarch  eon- 
descended  to  admit  him  to  an  interview. 
At  St.  Petersburgh,  be  gave  some 
pci'sonal  offence  to  the  capricious  and 
extravagant  archduke  Paul,  which  pre¬ 
vented  his  being  favourably  received 
by  the  lanpress  Catherine.  On  (he 
death  of  Louis  XV.  .M.  Denon  left  the 
court  of  Russia,  and  joined  IMonsieur 
Vergenucs  in  Denmark,  who  hud  been 
the  French  ambassador  at  Stockholm, 
but  who  was  on  his  return  to  France  to 
assume  the  functions  of  foreign  mini¬ 
ster.  Mr.  Vergennes,  his  new  patron, 
now  entrusted  to  him  a  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sion  to  Switzerland,  in  which  he  ably 
executed  his  public  trust,  and  took 
every  advantage  of  acquainting  himself 
with  the  natural  beauties  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  afterwards  visited  Voltaire  at 
Fcrney,  where  he  was  received  with 
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favour,  lie  wa-;  for  lliroc  yran»  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  jriii/c  of  the  Couut  de  Cler¬ 
mont  d’Amhoine,  the  IVcnch  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Naples,  and  was  himself  after¬ 
wards  (’harge  d’Affaire  for  four  year*  at 
the  same  court.  It  was  during  this  lat¬ 
ter  pericxl  that  he  executed  his  cele¬ 
brated  Journal  and  designs  from  the 
views  of  Naples  and  its  environs,  and 
from  \jk  i*ouille,  Calabria,  Sicily, 
and  Malta.  'I'hcse  works  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  most  superb  style,  and 
met  with  that  distinction  to  which 
their  merits  so  justly  entitled  them,  lie 
was  now  admitted  to  an  intimacy  with 
the  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Rome.  The  splendid 
mansion  of  the  Cardinal  was  then  the 
resort  of  the  Sovereigns  and  first  cha¬ 
racters  of  I'hirope  ;  and  Denon  here 
t>ocame  acquainted  with  the  Fmperor 
of  Germany,  Joseph  II.  and  with  (aus- 
tavus  of  Sweden,  who  was  afterwards 
assassinated  at  the  ball,  both  of  these 
Monarchs  were  then  liviug  in  philoso¬ 
phic  enjoyment,  relieved  from  the  cares 
of  state,  and  from  the  rigours  of  the 
less  hospitubie  climates  of  their  native 
countries.  It  was  remarkable  at  that 
period,  that  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
the  continent  were  philosophers,  whilst 
their  subjects  w'ere  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  Now  philosophy  is 
Hnp|K>sed  to  have  deserted  the  monarch, 
and  to  have  found  refuge  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  'I'hc  death  of  Monsieur  de  Ver- 
gennes  terminated  the  diplomatic  em- 
ploynient  of  Monsieur  Denon,  but  he 
again  resorted  to  that  country  for  ob¬ 
jects  of  art.  Cpon  his  return  to  Paris, 
it  was  proposed  to  him  to  belong  to  the 
academy,  and  he  would  have  been 
elected  into  their  body  as  an  umatcur, 
but  he  preferred  being  a  candidate  ns  an 
artist,  and  the  works,  which  he  submit¬ 
ted  to  that  body  in  sup|)ort  of  his  pre¬ 
tensions,  immediately  secured  his  elec¬ 
tion. 

As  he  had  as  yet  visited  only  the 
southern  states  of  Italy,  he  was  now 
desirous  of  returning  to  that  country 
to  pursue  at  his  leisure  a  study  of  the 
various  schools  of  art  in  Verona,  Bo¬ 
logna,  Wnicc,  and  Florence.  He  re¬ 
paired  to  Venice,  aud  during  a  residence 
of  five  years  he  prosecuted  his  cele¬ 
brated  colleetion  of  drawings  from 
every  school  of  painting,  aud  specimens 
of  the  engravings  of  every  age.  It  is 
this  invaluable  collection  which  forms 
the  delight  and  occupation  of  his  old 
age.  The  influence  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  at  length  obliged  him  to  fly 
from  Venice  to  Florence,  and,  being 
again  compelled  to  leave  Florence,  he 
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repaired  to  .Switzerland,  hoping  that  in 
a  country  so  retired  he  might  find  an 
asylum ;  but  the  French  authuriiien 
having  declared  every  Frenchman  an 
alien  who  expatriated  himself  at  ihU 
revolutionary  crisis,  M.  Denon  was 
obliged  to  return  to  France  at  the  p<>. 
riod  of  the  most  terrific  anarchy.  In 
Paris  he  had  now  neither  friends  nor 
pecuniary  supplies,  and  his  being  of 
noble  descent  alone  cx|>osed  him  to 
dangers,  lie  was  about  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  department  of  his  family,  wlu>ii 
the  painter  David,  of  his  own  accord, 
procured  an  order  to  detain  liiin  ut  Pa. 
ris,  to  paint  the  national  costumes  whieh 
were  about. to  be  adopted.  I’his  act  of 
considerate  benevolence  on  the  part  of 
David  has  never  been  forgotten  by  M. 
Denon.  His  new  office  brouglit  him  in 
constant  contact  with  the  various  san. 
guiiiary  characters  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
many  of  them  did  him  services,  wliiUt 
he  experienced  injury  from  none. 

Oil  one  occasion  M.  Denon  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  Committee  of  Puhlic 
Safety  to  give  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress  he  had  made  on  the  iiatioiinl  cos. 
tumes.  Here  he  had  the  equivocal  good 
fortune  of  attracting  the  notice  of  Ro¬ 
bespierre,  who,  to  M.  Denon’s  ahirrn 
and  astonishment,  passed  the  rest  of 
the  night  with  him,  and  evinced,  by  h's 
conversation,  that  he  was  capable  of 
appreciating  superior  education,  and 
the  manners  of  higher  society. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  .Madame  de 
Beauharnais  that  the  artist  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  rising  prodigy  of 
the  age,  and  his  intuitive  penetration 
into  character  immediately  determined 
him  to  devote  himself  to  Napoleon. 
Upon  Buonaparte's  ottering  to  allow 
him  to  join  the  intended  expeditiou  to 
^’''•ryPS  Deiioii,  although  nearly 
sisty  years  of  age,  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  proposal,  and  he  accompa¬ 
nied  the  army  as  one  of  the  Scarntis. 
His  work  upon  Egypt,  both  for  the  me- 
'ritsof  the  text  and  the  beauty  of  the 
engravings,  has  justly  acquired  him  the 
praise  of  Europe.  In  this  splendid 
w’ork  are  evidences  of  a  capacity  for 
profound  thought,  for  acute  observation, 
and  ingenious  as  well  as  learned  chiri- 
datioiis  of  what  was  imperfect  or  ob¬ 
scure  :  his  engravings  and  paintings 
embrace  the  most  diversified  objects — 
the  relics  of  antiquity — the  grand  and 
imposing  features  of  nature  in  the  de¬ 
serts  and  on  the  Nile  and  plains  of 
Egypt — the  costumes  and  characters  of 
the  Turks  and  Arabs,  and  their  battles 
with  the  French.  After  so  well  acquit* 
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tin^r  himself  in  Egypt,  M.  Denon  re- 
lumed  to  France  with  Buonaparte,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  director  general 
of  the  Museum,  with  the  commission 
of  designing  the  medals  to  commemo¬ 
rate  his  history,  and  with  orders  to 
erect  the  intended  column  to  the  glory 
of  the  French  armies,  and  to  superin- 
icnd  the  cnibellisliing  of  the  principal 
monuments.  Thus  of  necessity  attach- 
ed  to  Buonaparte,  M.  Denon  followed 
the  French  armies  for  fifteen  years.  Ou 
one  occasion  he  was  present  when  a 
long  military  report  or  dispatch  was 
read,  and  wliich  evidently  gave  the 
Fmpt'ror  dissatisfaction.  Ask,**  said 
Napoleon  to  the  reader,  “  ask  Denon, 
whose  portfolios  arc  full  of  posterity,  if 
in  what  you  read  there  is  a  subject  for 
a  painting  or  a  medal.”  At  the  coro¬ 
nation  M.  Denon  designed  the  medal 
l  ommemorat  ing  that  splendid  ceremony, 
and  he  had  the  arrangement  of  the 
grand  military  fete  which  was  given  on 
the  occasion  in  the  wood  of  Boulogne  ; 
he  had  also  to  arrange  the  great  mili¬ 
tary  fete  on  the  top  of  Mount  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  given  to  the  honour  of  General 
Desaix.  The  most  brilliant  exploits  of 
the  French  armies  in  the  campaigns  of 
Austria,  Spain,  and  Poland  were  de¬ 
signed  by  M.  Denon  on  the  scene  of 
their  achievciueut  and  inunediately 


after  his  personal  view  of  the  actions  ; 
he  may  be  therefore  called  the  graphic 
historian  of  the  French  armies.  The 
iuHuence  of  his  character  and  the  fas¬ 
cinations  of  his  fine  intellect  on  those, 
who  were  connected  with  him  in  his 
employment  as  principal  of  the  French 
artists,  were  considerable. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  M.  l>enon 
retired  to  private  life,  and  is  known  to 
derive  both  umustMiuMit  and  occupation 
from  revising,  classing,  and  arranging 
that  collection  of  designs  and  paintiugs 
which  he  had  spent  fiftetm  years  in 
tormiiig.  From  the  national  imfiortanco 
of  these  objects  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
M.  Deuon  will  allow  them  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  But  M.  IKmon’s  chief  occupa¬ 
tion,  ut  present,  is  the  giving  of  graphic 
illustrations  of  his  extensive  and  valu¬ 
able  cabinet.  This  work  will  form  a 
history  of  the  art  of  engraving  in  every 
age  and  in  every  nation.  There  will 
be  numerous  lithographic  fac-similcs, 
and  the  whole  will  be  accompanied  by 
explanatory,  historical,  and  professional 
notes.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  mure 
appropriate  and  worthy  termination  of 
a  distinguished  professional  career, 
than  the  work  in  question ;  and  we  trust 
it  may  be  finished  under  the  hands  of 
M.  Dcuou. 


NOTICES  OF  IIEI’ENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Die  Urwelt  und  das  Alterthnm, 
erldutert  dnrcli  die  Naturkunde.  — 
Tlic  Primitive  World  and  Antiquity 
explained  hy  Physics.  By  II  F. 
Link.  I  vol.  8vo. 

The  author's  aim  is  to  represent  the 
primitive  world  as  essentially  ditferent 
to  the  present  world,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Blumeubach  and  Cuvier, 
to  refute  the  various  hypotheses  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  supposed  revolutions  of  the 
Riobc,  and  to  explain  the  pretensions 
which  Upper  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
Media  have  to  be  considered  as  the 
place  which  the  human  species  first  in- 
habited.  In  the  first  part,  entitled 
“  The  Primitive  World,”  the  author 
treats  of  the  numerous  remains  of  or¬ 
ganic  bodies  in  the  earth,  which  had 


previously  attracted  the  attention  of 
Xenophanes,  of  Kolophon,  and  he  cites 
the  diticrent  opinions  relative  to  this 
subject,  from  which  he  concludes  that 
an  entire  organic  creation,  and  with  it 
a  great  many  extraordinary  forms,  un¬ 
known  to  the  present  world,  have  pe¬ 
rished  by  the  inundations  of  the  sea; 
that  every  thing  is  formed  and  perfect¬ 
ed  by  degrees;  which  inspires  the  hope 
of  a  gradual  amelioration  of  spiritual 
and  corporeal  nature. 

Tlie  second  part  treats  of  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  organic  bodies  on  the  earth, 
animals  as  well  as  plants ;  and  the  third, 
upon  the  propagation  of  the  human 
species.  In  the  fourth  part,  the  author 
considers  language  as  a  decisive  mark 
of  propagation  ;  he  admits  an  original 
language,  and  demonstrates  the  origin 
of  the  difference  of  languages.  'I*ho 
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fifth  part  treats  of  the  coontries  ki 
ishich  dumcHtic  animals  and  cultivated 
plants  were  first  found  :  the  sixth  treats 
of  metals.  In  the  seventh,  the  author 
examines  the  ditierent  cosmos^onies  of 
the  ancients,  namely,  that  of  the  In. 
dians,  the  ancient  Persians,  the  crea¬ 
tion  after  Moses,  the  mythology  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  Eg'yptians, 
and  Isrceks. 

Topogr  :  lieschreihnng  von  Peter- 
wanlein.  —  'J'opo^ rap li leal  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Pcterwanliii  and  its  Kiivirons, 
with  Figures.  Hy'  Fr.  Seltaiiis,  i^vo. 

Syrinla,  which  is  part  of  Hungary, 
has  been  but  little  known  till  now,  not 
even  in  (ieimany,  and  very  few  travel¬ 
lers  have  visited  this  country  or  given 
a  statistical  description  of  it. 

The  fortress  of  Peterwardin  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  borders  of  the  Danube, 
hc'venty-five  miles  from  Vienna.  The 
climate  is  moderate  and  the  country 
fertile.  The  Emperor  Probus,  a  native 
of  Syrmia,  must  have  planted  the  first 
vines  in  the  third  century.  The  w’inc 

reckoned  the  best  in  Hungary,  and 
the  author  declares,  it  is  real  nectar. 
The  village  of  Nausetz,  situated  on  the 
«»ther  side  of  the  Danube,  and  to  which 
is  a  bridge  of  boats,  is  reinarkablc  for 
the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  a  great 
many  remains  of  Homan  antiquities. 
I'hc  basin  of  the  canal  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  is  thirteen  miles  lung,  and  car¬ 
ries  ships  of  considerable  burden.  The 
language  of  the  people  is  Croatian- 
Sclavonic,  and  the  religion  catholic. 
The  plates  which  ornament  this  work 
represent  the  fort  of  Peterwardin, and,  in 
a  neighbouring  village,  is  to  be  seen  the 
tree  to  which  Cjcneral  Brenner,  in  the 
year  17t)0,  was  tied  by  thd’Turks  and 
shot.  ' 

Pan  nonit  ns  Ihwshnrr^  ^  c. —  The 
C'Ostuiiie  of  the  Inhabituiits  of  Paii- 
nonia,  in  7^^  ctdoured  plate.s,  with 
an  explanation  of  them.  Jly  F, 
lleiinhueher  de  Hikessy,  in  dto. 

These  eostunies  ot  the  people  of 
Hungary  are  designed  with  taste  and 
accuracy;  the  features  and  attitude  of 
each  person  is  well  characterized,  and 
ail  of  them  are  carefully  coloured.  The 
text  which  accompanies  the  plates,  and 
of  which  two  hundred  copies  only  have 
been  printed,  contains  a  description  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hun- 
gariaus.  The  subject  of  one  of  these 


engravings  is,  A  Croatian  of  tiicCoQktv  ' 
of  Wicscibourg,  and  a  Trefileur  Slawi. 
que.  The  former  wears  a  long  blue 
robe  with  silver  pointed  buttons,  wiib 
red  facings,  white  canvas  lining,  blue 
breeches,  and  a  w  hite  Hanncl  tight  coat. 
The  second  wears  a  plain  shirt,  and  » 
yatza  of  coarse  linen,  breeches  of  coarse 
cloth,  and  a  sort  of  lo<ithern  pouch 
upon  his  right  shoulder,  and  a  browu 
riding  coat  upon  his  back  ;  round  hi« 
neck  he  carries  a  roll  of  wire,  with 
which  he  mends  broken  earthen-ware, 
which  he  performs  with  great  dexterity, 
and  without  using  glue. 

A  Zelcnean  girl  of  the  district  of 
Neograd  is  represented,  having  her 
hair  braided  down  her  back,  a  little 
band  of  black  velvet  ornaments  her 
forehead,  and  on  each  side  are  placed 
several  ribbons  of  different  culuurs; 
her  sleeves  arc  tucked  up,  and  a  blue 
corseltc,  orimmeiited  with  red  ribbons, 
displays  her  pretty  figure.  She  w'cat> 
a  white  petticoat  of  line  striped  linen, 
and  a  flowered  cotton  apron  is  tied 
round  her  with  a  ribbon.  These  girl* 
generally  carry  a  coloured  handkerchief 
of  silk  or  cambric  in  their  hands. 

The  costume  of  the  girls  of  .Szluin  is 
distinguished  for  its  elegance  and  the 
fineness  of  the  linen.  A  beautiful  veil, 
parted  before,  flows  behind,  down  a 
petticoat  trimmed  with  red  bands. 
Their  stockings  arc  red,  and  their  shoes 
yellow.  The  houses  in  this  country  are 
imilt  of  wood,  the  roofs  are  very  high, 
and  without  chiiiinies;  to  let  the  smoke 
out  they  make  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which 
they  cover  with  another  smaller  roof 
raised  higher  up. 

Morale  Poet  tea  Italia na^  (V^. — Se- 
let'tion  of  Moral  Italian  Poetry,  taken 
from  the  ^laxims  and  Sentenres  of 
the  mo.st  celebrated  Italian  Poets. 
Hy  l>.  L.  I’onstantini.  l2mo.  Is. 

M.  Constantini  is  well  known  for  se¬ 
veral  Italian  works, and  amongst  others, 
‘‘  Italian  and  French  Dialogues  for  the 
IVe  of  both  Nations,”  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris,  where  he  has  long 
taught  the  Italian  language.  Fixing 
his  residence  in  London  he  has  com¬ 
posed,  for  the  instruction  of  his  scho¬ 
lars,  the  present  collection,  which  he 
has  dedicated  to  the  three  l^dy  Slau- 
Icys.  The  frontispiece  is  ornamculed 
xviili  lithograph ical  portraits  of  DanlCi 
Tasso, Ariosto,  Petrarch,  and  Metaslasio. 

Monumenti  EiritMhi,,  o  di  Etrnsco 
yomff  ^e. —  Etruscan  Monumentf. 
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or  those  which  are  thoui;fht  to  he 
Ktrnscaii,  &c.  By  the  Chevalier  Fr. 
Inj^hirami.  t»  vols.  in  4to.  with  600 
plates:  in  niunhers,  each  10  francs. 

These  monuments  relate  to  the  sculp¬ 
ture,  paiutiiip,  philosophy,  and  religion 
of  the  uiicient  and  celebrated  country 
of  Tuscany;  each  number  contains 
twelve  copper-plates  and  forty  pages  of 
text.  This  inagnitieent  work  will  be 
extended  to  six  volumes,  which  will 
coutain  a  description  and  representation 
of  the  Etruscan  nrns,  mystical  mirrors, 
bronzes,  edibces,  earthen  vases,  and 
nioiiuments  of  the  Etruscan  kind,  or  of 
doubtful  origin.  Most  of  the  copper¬ 
plates,  some  of  wliich  arc  only  outlined 
others  shaded  and  coloured,  are  drawn 
’  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  author 
himself.  Those  which  arc  coloured 
perfectly  imitate  the  different  tints  that 
time  gives  to  bronze,  marble,  alabaster, 
uiitl  generally  all  stony  materials.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distributive  plan  adopted 
by  the  author,  each  number  contains  a 
sheet  of  text,  with  explanatory  plates. 

Methode  pour  V Enseignemeni  dfs 
LangurSf  &c.  Metliud  of  Teaching 
the  liaiigiiagcs.  By  M.  J.  J.  Ordi¬ 
naire,  llcetor  of  the  Academy  of 
Jlesam^on.  First  Part,  I  vol.  12mo. 

'  Paris. 

It  is  from  the  ]irogrcss  of  knowledge 
and  of  civilization,  its  necessary  and 
inseparable  attendant,  that  the  human 
race  is  destined  to  obtain,  one  day,  the 
greatest  sum  of  felicity  to  which  its 
nature  can  aspire.  The  perfection  of 
such  methods,  as  are  intended  to  render 
literary  studies  and  pursuits  more  easy 
and  solid,  merits,  consequently,  an  in¬ 
terest  commensurate  with  its  great  im¬ 
portance. 

There  arc  three  classes  of  men,  who 
receive  public  instruction.  The  most 
numerous  arc  obliged  to  labour  hard, 
in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  has,  therefore,  little  time  to 
devote  to  the  cultivation  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  faculties.— 
They  obtain,  therefore,  in  Lancastcrian 
or  other  preparatory  schools,  such  no¬ 
tions  and  acquirements  as  arc  ealcu- 
l.itcd  to  promote  the  objects  of  their 
industry,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
their  duties.  A  second  class  is  that  of 
pupils,  who  attend  grammar-schools, 
without  any  design  of  pursuing  their 
studies  beyond  very  moderate  limits, 
their  professions  requiring  neither  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  in  the  sciences,  nor 


in  literature.  The  third  class  is  com¬ 
posed,  first,  of  young  men  who,  born 
without  fortune  or  at  least  with  a  very 
moderate  one,  wish  to  found  their  liveli¬ 
hood  and  their  fame  on  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  their  talents,  by  embracing 
professions,  which  require  extensive 
knowledge,  as  medicine,  education, 
jurisprudence,  &c. ;  and,  secondly,  of 
those,  who,  born  in  a  high  sphere  of 
life,  believe  very  justly  that  they  can¬ 
not  acquire  loo  much  knowledge,  to 
fulfil  properly  the  situations  to  which 
they  aspire,  or  to  become  the  benefac¬ 
tors  of  mankind,  by  imparting  riches 
and  intellectual  light  to  those  to  whom 
destiny  has  dciii^  their  enjoyment. 
This  last  class  ought  to  pass  through 
all  the  degrees  of  instruction,  and  gain 
from  the  Universities  the  completion  of 
that  knowledge,  which  they  have  al¬ 
ready  acquired  ut  their  elementary  and 
superior  schools. 

After  this  division,  which  is  generally 
adopted,  it  is  easy  to  determine  what 
species  of  knowledge  each  particular 
school  ought  to  communicate.  In  the 
elementary  schools,  children  ought  to 
learn  such  principles  of  religion  and  of 
morality,  as  are  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  infant  mind,— reading,  writing, 
the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
linear  drawing,  and,  perhaps,  even 
music,  the  knowledge  of  which,  when 
once  it  becomes  general,  softens  and 
improves  the  manners  of  society.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  not  be  improper  to  add  to 
these  acquirements  the  knowledge  of 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  is  so  well 
adapted  to  promote  health,  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  original  purity  of  morals. 
The  information  communicated  at  a 
grammar-school,  which  always  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  previous  knowledge, 
which  has  been  acquired  at  the  pre¬ 
paratory  schools,  produced  all  the  re¬ 
sults  in  the  youthful  mind  which  it  was 
intended  to  produce,  should  embrace 
the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  EngliHh 
languages,  pure  mathematics,  drawing, 
the  elements  of  physical  science,  che¬ 
mistry,  natural  history,  geography,  hip»- 
tory,  and  philosophy,  which  embraces 
the  science  of  religion.  To  these  might 
properly  be  added,  music, and  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  Universities  must,  ulti¬ 
mately,  complete  the  course  of  educa¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  the  sciences,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  the  pupil  is  already 
supposed  to  have  acquired  at  the  gram¬ 
mar-school,  but  also  in  a  more  elevated 
course  of  study,  which,  resting  upon  the 
former,  will  enable  him  toadvance  with 
honour  to  the  career  for  which  he  is  in¬ 
tended.  .  J  r 

It  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  dil- 
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ftToiit  HcliooU  should  oiler  the  ditierciit 
cla»is('H  of  leanierH  the  knowledije  of 
which  we  luive  spoken,  but  also  that 
there  be  a  (rtiiii*antce,  that  it  should 
be  ^iveii  in  that  iiiaiiner  which  is  best 
calculated  to  coiiimuuicatc  the  ideas 
which  the  masters  are  directed  to  im¬ 
part  to  their  respective  pupils.  This 
iruarantee,  which  is  of  preat  importauce 
even  to  those  who  only  passtliroup^h  one 
or  two  classes,  is  still  of  far  jjrealer 
iiioment  to  those  who  pass  through  them 
all.  It  is  not  necessar}'  that  students  at 
p:rammar-schools  should  be  obIi<red  to 
learn  what  they  are  already  supposed 
to  have  aetjuired  at  the  elementary 
schools  'y  and  it  is,  moreover,  necessary 
that  they  arrive  at  the  Tniversities  with 
ali  the  previous  kuowledu^e,whith  forms 
the  ba^is  of  that  superior  iustruction, 
which  is  there  imparted  to  them.  All 
these  conditions  are  essentially  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  formation  of  a  compb'te 
course  of  education;  but  it  is  greatly 
to  be  doubted,  '.vhethcr  they  are  ail 
strictly  fulfilled. 

I'deinentary  or  preparatory  iustruc¬ 
tion,  indeed,  will  soon  be  carried  to 
such  perfection,  that  the  friends  of  in- 
fant  education  will  not  have  much  cause 
of  uneasiness  durinur  the  period  of  it. 
The  method  of  mutual  instruction  called 
amongst  us  the  l.;incusterian  system,  is 
the  most  rapid  and  the  most  certain  of  all 
other  methods,  and  otters  every  sort  ol 
possible  •guarantee  to  parents  and  u:uar- 
ilians.  Hut  education,  in  schools  of 
a  higher  depfree,  is  far  from  presenting 
so  satisfactory  a  prospect.  It  has,  in¬ 
deed,  been  improved  w  ithin  some  years, 
but  it  is  still  far  from  beinp:  complete, 
ami  harmoni/es  but  little  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  civilization,  which  have  been 
considerably  increased  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  by  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  sciences,  the  study  of  which 
should  always  accompany  the  lan- 
}*:oa»fes.  The  time  usually  employed 
in  the  study  of  the  dead  lanp^ua^es 
should  be  abridged,  for  it  generally 
extends,  both  in  France  and  in  Fn^land, 
to  three-fourths  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
y«'ars  which  are  passed  at  the  grammar 
school.  Thus  an  imnortant  service 
would  be  conferred  upon  a  very  eon- 
siderable  portion  of  society;  for,  to  an 
exclusive  study  of(»reek  and  Latin,  the 
study  of  the  sciences  is  now  evidently 
sacrificed. 

However  {jreat  this  sacrifice  may  be, 
we  miijht  still  endure  it  with  some  re¬ 
signation,  if  it  were  compensated  bv 
a  certainty,  that,  when  the  classic  stu¬ 
dent  completes  his  course  of  (ireek  and 
Latin,  he  will  be  master  of  these  lun- 
"ua^es,  the  stmly  of  which  has  cost 
him  so  much  pain  and  application. 


[^’EPT. 

Here  we  may  wifely  appeal  to  all 
unbiassed  men,  and  (larticularly  to  th« 
heads  of  families,  most  of  whom  wi|| 
acknowledge,  that  they  were  not  ni.n. 
ters,  we  will  uot  say  of  those  principle* 
of  Greek  and  l.;itin,  which  belon*^  to 
universal  trrammar,  but  even  of  tlic 
terms  of  the  lancfuanfes,  so  as  to  trails, 
late  any  author  whatever,  without  the 

help  of  a  dictionary  and  I'rammar _ 

This  is  proved  by  experience  ;  and  the 
number  of  works  published  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  within  the  last  fifty  years,  by  men 
of  threat  merit,  all  of  whom  commence 
by  declarin|if,  that  they  have  been  do- 
termined  to  enter  upon  the  subject, 
solely  from  the  evil  etfectsof  the  method 
hitherto  pursued  in  teaching  the  Ijn. 
"•uaijes,  prove  sufficiently  how  inadc- 
quatc  it  is  to  fulfil  its  end.  The  method 
is,  therefore,  vicious. 

The  author.of  the  work,  of  which  we 
now  treat,  Fresident  of  the  Academy 
of  Hesan^on,  employed  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  in  reHcctiiijy  on  the 
cause,  and  in  discovering'  the  remedy 
by  which  this  objection  might  he  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  after  an  intense  examiim- 
tioii  of  the  subject,  he  traces  it  solely 
to  tlie  vices  of  tlie  existing  method  i>f 
instruction,  and  neither  to  the  teachers, 
who  are,  generally,  full  of  zeal,  nor  tu 
the  pupils,  who  are  equally  well  in. 
dined  to  acquire  that  information  of 
which  they  arc  in  pursuit.  In  fact,  he 
shews,  that  the  failure  of  the  common 
method  arises  from  attempting  tu  trails- 
niit  at  once  two  species  of  know|ed>;Cj 
which  are  perfectly  distinct  in  their 
own  nature,  and  which,  from  being 
prematurely  blended,  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  distinction  that  exists  between 
tliem,  creates  only  that  confusion  of  in- 
tellect,  which  is  almost  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed  by  disgust,  and  a  want  of  relish 
for  classical  attaiuniciits.  \Vhoevcrlias 
studied  the  process,  by  which  ideas  arc 
generated  in  the  mind,  knows  that  they 
arc  all  derived  from  two  sources,— 
namely,  sensation  and  refieciion.-^ 
These  two  sources  of  human  knowledge 
have  been  altogether  neglected  by  phi- 
lolugicul  writers,  and  no  one  ever  has 
thought  of  applying  the  distinction 
between  them  to  this  iiiquirtant  study 
before  M. Ordinaire,  who  shews,  wliat, 
indeed,  requires  no  proof,  that  in  lan¬ 
guages  as  in  ail  other  sciences,  there 
arc  only  these  two  species  of  ideas, 
which  are  as  distinct  in  their  nature  us 
in  the  time  of  their  formation.  Ideas 
of  sensation,  which  our  author  calls 
ideas  o(  fait y  always  precede  ideas  of 
rellection,  which  only  compare  the 
former  with  each  other,  and  examine 
the  links  by  which  they  are  connected, 
iu  order  to  discover  the  relation 


tlH  in-  liillor  iil.  as  M. 

Ordinaire  calls  i«leas  of  tlaluciion^  a 
urm,  howcMcr,  which  we  do  nol  think 
sutticicMlIy  general  to  com|)rehciid  the 
fVtrut  of  their  iiutnrc. 

froMi  this  separation  of  ideas  into 
two  sorts,  M.  Drdiuaire  divides  the 
litiiHv  of  laiiiruasyos  into  two  distinct 
hraiiVhcs.  The  one  is  the  coinmnnica- 
lion  of  ideas  o(  favf^  which  requires 
only  attention,  a  faculty  which  in  youth 
is  at  once  so  vigorous  and  so  versatile  ; 
(lie  other  the  communication  of  ideas 
of  (/ci/mc/iow,  which  is  so  remarkably 
slow  in  children,  hut  which,  when  once 
exercised,  becomes  progressively  more 
Slid  more  active.  The  latter  ideas  must 
he  always  founded  on  the  former,  so 
that  the  teacher,  who  communicates 
them  uutccedcHtly,  attempts  to  make 
his  pupil  acquuintetl  with  ideas  which 
neither  Locke  nor  Newton  could  under¬ 
stand  if  they  were  i<7norant  of  those 
ideas  of  fact  to  which  they  refer.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  teachers  make 
no  distinction  between  these  ideas,  and 
seldom  know  the  distinction  themselves. 
They  teach  both  indiscriminately,  and 
tliereforc  create  only  confusion  in  the 
iniinl  of  the  pupil.  All  p:raiumatical 
tiM'iiis,  for  instance,  arc  made  up  of 
these  two  sorts  of  ideas.  The  ablative, 
or  sixth  ease  of  nouns,  hcloiij^s  to  all 
teriiiiiialiuns  which  desit^natc  it  in  the 
ditfereiit  declensions.  This  we  know 
by  mere  observation,  without  any  ex- 
creise  of  the  rctlectinji’  faculty,  and  is 
therefore  an  idea  of  faefj  or  of  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  hut  the  same  ablative  expresses 
a  certain  relation  between  the  word 
which  it  qualifies  and  sonic  other  word 
in  the  sentence,  and  this  relation  can 
only  he  perceived  by ’  reflection,  as  it 
presents  no  visible  ima;^e  to  the  senses. 
’Phis  1  elation  is  consequently  what  M. 
thdiiiaire  calls  an  idea  of  deduction. 
'Phis  example  proves  at  once  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  two  sorts  of  ideas,  and  the  ad- 
v.uita{je  of  separatint^  Iheni,  so  as  to 
make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  them 
in  their  proper  order,  that  is,  to  instruct 
him  first  in  the  idea  of  fact,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  idea  of  deduction,  as  ho 
cannot  by  any  process  of  instruction 
understand  the  latter  till  he  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  former.  The  ablest 
metaphysician,  much  less  a  child,  can¬ 
not  |><>ssihly  perceive  relations  till  he 
first  knows  the  thiiip>  between  which 
they  exist.  From  the  total  want  of  or¬ 
der  in  impartin^r  these  two  sorts  of  ideas 
to  youth,  it  eutirely  happens  that  we 
find  them  possessed  of  such  a  heap  of 
rules  and  principles  without  understand¬ 
ing:  one  of  them  ;  and  that  all  their 
their  notions  are  so  vague  and  incom¬ 


plete,  and  void  of  eoniieetioii.  nc 
eannot  therefore  he  Niirprised  that  so 
many  learned  writers  have  considered 
the  knowledge  of  («reck  and  l^rtin  as 
totally  usidess.  'I'liey  coiihl  perceive 
in  it  hut  the  study  of  words,  whereas, 
if  tliese  luiis:ua<;es  had  hemi  properly 
taught,  they  wiuihl  utPord  a  powerful 
means  of  exercising  the  reflective  fa¬ 
culties,  and  «»f  forming  that  correct 
judgment,  which  would  he  as  useful  to 
youth  in  their  moral  conduct  us  in  their 
intellectual  pui'suits. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  the 
foundation  on  which  M.  Ordinaire  rests 
his  new  plan  of  education, and  the  vices 
of  the  presiMit  system  of  teaching  the 
languages,  we  eannot  accompany  the 
sagacious  author  through  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  his  own  system,  and  the  inge¬ 
nious  tables  which  he  has  invented  to 
give  cfticacy  to  his  own  plan,  and  avoid 
the  defects  of  the  eommon  method.  It 
is  suflicient  to  point  out  the  existence 
of  these  defects  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  system,  and  to  induce 
all  those,  who  feel  interested  in  the 
edneation  of  youth,  to  become  ucqiiainl- 
ed  with  the  original.  We  could  wish 
indeed  to  sec  the  work  translated  into 
our  own  language,  for  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  author’s  system 
of  education  in  the  academy  of  llesaii- 
\-on,  over  which  he  presides,  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  own  expectations.  'I'his 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  !M.  INI. 
Header  and  Ampere,  the  inspectors  ge¬ 
neral  of  education,  who  visited  it  in 
less  than  five  months  after  the  intro, 
dnetion  of  his  system  into  the  si  hool. 
It  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
puhlir  teachers  and  heads  of  families. 
It  abridges  wonderfully  the  long  period 
of  lime  which  is  usually  devoted  to 
classical  acquirements,  and  its  utility 
has  the  advantage  of  iiitei  feriiig  with 
no  political  bias,  and  consequently  of 
being  introduced  into  every  country, 
and  sanciioiicd  by  every  goveriiniciil. 

Coup  (V(cil  sitr  rcdu€ation.—  \{v- 
fleetioiis  on  Kilueation.  Hy  A. 
(iantier-Sausin,  one  of  the  I’ouinlers 
of  the  Society  of  Seieiiees,  .Agricul¬ 
ture,  anil  Helles  Lettres  ot  Aloiitau- 
hon.  Second  edition,  considerably 
angniented. 

The  important  suhjirct  of  education, 
though  so  frequently  hainllcd  hy  wri¬ 
ters,  is  yet  capable  of  improveiiieiil, 
and  (iantier  demned  it  sutli  in  vcnlur- 
iiig  to  otfer  his  observations  on  it  to  the 
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public.  IliA  rcHcctionA  hcHpoak  him  a 
lover  of  lettern  uud  of  public  moruU, 
and  he  coiiHidera  education  the  buHiH  on 
which  public  welfare  rests.  The  g^c- 
iieral  principles,  however,  which  he 
•eeks  to  maintain,  have  no  claim  to 
originality,  though  many  of  his  thoughts 
uud  suggestions  can  be  traced  to  no 
former  writer.  If  is  aim  is  to  combine 
public  with  private  education,  making 
the  first  succeed  to  the  second.  He 
dwells  particularly  on  the  education  of 
the  heart,  which  he  would  have  com¬ 
mence  from  the  cradle,  lie  deplores 
the  number  of  years  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  dead  languages;  and 
treats  in  order  the  mlvuntages  resulting 
from  the  study  of  sciences,  arts,  and 
practical  mathematics,  lie  points  out 
the  works  that  ought  to  be  put  into  the 
bauds  of  children,  and  the  rout  which 
should  be  taken  in  making  the  tour  of 
ICurope.  His  chapter  on  the  education 
of  females  is  worthy  the  particular  at¬ 
tention  of  all  mothers;  and  his  whole 
treatise  may  be  said  to  contain  most 
in4H>rtant  reflections,  and  useful  views 
of  edneation,  supported  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  best  writers  in  France  and 
Knglund,  and  a  great  nuinhor  of  judi¬ 
cious  udviees  to  the  directors  ot  the 
youthful  mind. 

Nouveanx  Mvlanyes  de  Lltlcratnrc 
Frun\'aise. —  A  new  Miseellany  of 
French  Literature.  Hy  Hniiiner. 
12iiio. 

To  render  the  I'reneh  tongue  familiar 
to  youth, to  make  them  acipiainted  with 
<lignity  and  variety  of  e\|>ression,  to 
ferm  their  taste  hy  presenting  them  at 
once  with  the  true  and  the  beautiftil,  to 
enrich  their  understanding  with  useful 
knowledge,  to  assist  them  in  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  means  of  reasoning  justly,  to 
inspire  them  with  elevated  sentiments, 
to  make  them  cherish  virtue  hy  the 
lessons  and  examples  of  generous  uud 
celebrated  men,  is  the  arduous  task 
which  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us  has  prrserihetl  to  himself,  and  he  has 
p«M  fectly  fulfilled  it.  He  has  not  con- 
fined  himself  to  the  mere  placing  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  ol  his  readers  simple 
fragments  of  eloquence,  but  bus  studied 
to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  ora¬ 
torical  modulations  of  voice,  amid  a 
roncutenation  of  ideas  which  concur 
with  them  to  form  a  complete  whole ; 
and  be  has  preferred  to  a  multitude  of 
brilliaut  sallies  of  imagination  a  num¬ 
ber  of  passages,  which,  though  less 
elevated,  tcud,  notwithstanding,  to  con- 
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viiicc  and  to  persuade  as  well  hy  thp 
force  of  proofs  as  by  the  charms  of  v\. 
pression.  It  is  iinncccssury  to  say,  ihat 
in  order  to  attain  this  end,  he  hasiM'en 
frequently  obliged  to  make  nunieroui 
extracts  from  voluminous  works;  but 
this  has  not  interfered  with  the  unity 
of  his  plan,  because,  in  rejecting  all 
unintercstiiig  discussions,  and  whatever 
offends  against  decency,  he  has  taken 
care  to  connect  the  thoughts  of  each 
author,  in  his  own  words,  lu  tine,  he 
attempts  to  fix  the  orthography  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  work  ;  and, 
while  he  recogai/cs  the  right  of  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns,  and  regunU 
the  orthography  of  every  author  as  his 
own  property,  he  has  caused  every  ex¬ 
tract  to  bo  printed  with  that  which  U 
similar  to  it,  without  fearing  to  treale 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  leariier>,  us 
they  read  French  works  contiuuall) 
dilfering  iu  their  orthography. 

I'sstti  sur  ri/istoirc  Anciennr  ft 
jModcrnf  dc  la  youn  lie  Sr.— 

An  Kssay  on  the  Ancient  and  Mo. 
dern  History  <>f  Xew  Knssia,  with 
Maps,  Views,  Flans,  iye.  dvols.  >\o. 
Friee  li>  francs. 

The  history  of  new  Russia  presents 
more  difiieulties  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  liuropo.  This  portion  of 
the  Russian  empire,  being  recently  unit¬ 
ed  to  it,  was  successively  [»oss<sscd, 
eouquered,  and  ravaged,  hy  upwards 
of  seventy  dilfereut  nations,  since  the 
time  of  HcM'oilotus.  'flie  work  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  tlirec  principal  epochs,  'flie 
first  commcuccs  with  the  earliest  ae- 
eounts,  and  terminates  wiiii  the  eon- 
quest  (*f  'fauiida  by  iMahomet  II.  in 
1-17.'),  twe  lve  years  after  the  capture  of 
C'ouslantiiiople. 

lu  the  first  epoch  the  author  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  (Jreek  and  I.;Uin  unthors  v\lio  Iniu* 
spoken  of  the  Scythians.  He  e\inct*s 
gre  at  eruditiem  and  sound  eritieivin  iu 
reporting  the?  notions  which  have  heeii 
transmitted  te)  us  hy  the  ancie*nts,  rela- 
tive  to  tlie  manners,  migra1ie)n>,  and 
wars  of  the  n.ilive  inhabitants  e)f  'lau- 
rida  and  those  who  hecaine  masters  ot 
it  by  conquest  ;  and  also  of  the  ditfer- 
ent  countries  which  composed  the  an¬ 
cient  Scythia. 

The?  first  part  terminates  with  llio 
description  of  some  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity,  and  of  tile  principal  medals  found 
in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and  in 
turning  np  the  Kourfianes. 

The  second  era  presents  more  cer- 
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fainty  than  the  tlrst.  lender  tlic  head 
ol'  historic  events,  it  coiiiprehends  a 
iK'riod  ol’ three  eentnries,  iiuniely,  I’rofii 
(lie  conquest  ol’  llie  (  rime.i,  i»y  the 
Turks,  to  its  cession  to  Usssiu,  in  17SI, 
>vhen  it  reassuined  its  uiieient  name  of 
Taurida. 

The  lljinl  era  is  that  which  is  fraiipfht 
with  greatest  interest  to  tlte  friends  of 
humanity,  who  must  behold  with  plea¬ 
sure  countries,  so  lonj;  desolated,  pre¬ 
senting  the  aspect  of  universal  felicity. 
The  situation  on  the  coaxts  of  the 
Mack  sea,  many  naviy^able  Hoods,  the 
fertility  of  the  country,  the  appeal  nia<le 
to  the  numerous  colonies  protected  and 
succoured  by  the  ijoverninent,  a  new 
city  hecomc  already  considerable,  the 
centre  of  the  rich  capitals  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  commerce,  have  all  conspired  to 
render  New  Russia  one  of  the  happiest 
countries  in  Kurope. 

The  author  treats  in  detail  of  these 
ditferent  points.  lie  dwells  principally 
on  Odessa ;  he  explains  what  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  conquest,  and  what  it  has  be¬ 
come  since  1M)3,  what  it  actually  is, 
and  the  brilliant  prospects  which  seem 
to  await  it. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  tour  ma<le  by  IM.  dc  (’astlc- 
man,  in  the  Crimea.  (R'olo^y,  natural 
history,  numismato{;raphy,  the  topojjra- 
phy  of  ancient  towns,  ai^ricnlture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  naviji^ation,  seem  all  to  be 
embraced  atu!  treated  of  by  the  author 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Cor¬ 
rect  maps  of  New  Russia,  in  ‘general, 
and  of  the  Crimea,  in  particular,  ac¬ 
company  the  first  and  second  v<dunies 
of  the  w'ork,  and  all  three  are  enriched 
with  eng^ravint^s  in  aquatinta,  which 
ffive  the  most  pictures(|uc  views  of  the 
I'cninsula.  This  work  cannot  fail  both 
to  please  and  to  instruct. 

yotice  dcs  3Ionninens  txposees  dans 
h  cabinet  des  Mcdailles^  et  Anlinurs 
dc  la  Ihhliothcqne  da  Roi,  .St. — An 
.Vreonnt  of  the  Monuments  cxp(»sed 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  ami  An¬ 
tiques  of  the  Royal  Library.  By 
M.  Dmnersan.  8vo.  l.jfr.  1822. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work,  very 
useful  to  all  wlio  visit  the  French  capi¬ 
tal;  it  contains  forty-two  plates,  repre- 
sentinjf  the  most  inlercstinp^  medals  bc- 
loiiging  to  this  cabinet.  It  also  contains 
a  description  of  the  most  remarkable 
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curiosities  of  the  establishment,  with 
historical  notes  relative  to  its  founda¬ 
tion.  All  that  is  particularly  worthy  of 
tin*  knowliMlj^^e  of  the  curious,  in  all  tin* 
volumiiious  work>  published  on  this 
subject,  is  foumi  eolleeteil  in  this“  No¬ 
tice,”  and  recapitulated  in  a  nianner 
sufiicient  for  amateurs  and  those  who 
dt>  not  make  antiquity  their  pariituilar 
study.  The  work  is  indispensably  ne¬ 
cessary  to  such  as  wouKl  derive  any 
advantage  from  visiliu;;;  the  ('ahiiiet  <»! 
Medals  and  .\ntiques,  and  who  would 
retain  a  recollection  »d  thu  most  inte- 
restin;'  inunuments  which  it  contains. 


iMirvs  snr  hiVorsc^  St. — LetliMs 
upon  ( 'orsie  i,  iN:(\  Bv  .1.  F.  .Sinf- 
not,  is:e.  1  vo).  ^V(».  <1  fr.  .aO  c. 

In  these  letters,  twenty-three  in 
number,  to  which  are  afiixed  forty-two 
notes,  the  atilhor  is  desirot;s  of  t'xhibii- 
in;^  the  real  state  of  (’orsica,  and  of 
reetifyin;^  the  erroneous  impressions 
which  were  <  reafed  by  a  very  short  ae. 
count  of  this  island  (only  sixty-tliree 
pap^es),  published  by  acouncillor  of  the 
royal  court  (»f  Riom. 

These  letters  and  notes  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  observations  made  in  (’orsi<  ii 
dnrint'  a  loiiff  residence  there,  by  a 
writer  who,  in  his  civil  aiid  iniliiarv 
capacities,  had  <‘very  <q)port unity  ol 
collecliii"  accurate  information. 


Conversations  IMoralvs  entre  onr 
DIerr  rtson  Fils. — .Moral  (amvers.i- 
lions  betuuMMi  a  Mother  and  her  Son. 
By  .Madame  L - .  Baris,  l.‘'2!. 

This  work  is  composed  of  six  di:i- 
lop^ues,  in  each  of  which  the  authore**s 
aims  to  reform  some  particular  vice, 
and  to  create  an  attachment  to  so:ne 
particular  virtue.  The  last  dialogue 
treats  of  Roman  history,  and  may  bi- 
considered  a  model  after  which  patents 
should  direct  their  children,  in  lln  ir 
first  lessons.  The  moral  is  void  of  an-- 
tcrity,  and  is  animated  by  little  nnee- 
d</tes  ami  historic  traits,  well  selecteil, 
and  I>y  intcrestint;  biojyraphical  notices, 
all  of  which  jj^ive  an  opporliinily  ol  de¬ 
scribing;  those  actions  which  arc  most 
familiar  to  children. 
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AMKlllCA. 

ICticrouchmcnt  of'  the  Sea. — In  lSi-4, 
;i  liuiise  was  built  at  the  inuuth  ot*  the 
Dciuwar,  near  Cape  May,  3:i4  feet  from 
the  sea.  In  IM^O,  this  house  \A’aH  not 
farther  than  ISO  feet  from  the  shore. — 
'riie  pn»ixresH  of  the  sea,  re^^ularly  oh- 
scrve»l  during  five  years,  varies  a  little 
from  one  year  to  another,  but  is  never 
interrupted.  On  the  coast  of  Hrasil, 
the  same  observation  has  been  made. 
It  appears,  tliat  the  encroachments  of 
llie  sea  art*  here  still  more  rapid  than 
in  the  Cnited  .States. 

I*uhlic  /«.v/i-Mc/iow.— The  education 
of  youth  is  considered  an  atfair  of  na¬ 
tional  importance  throu^liout  thel'nited 
States,  and  considerable  sacritices  are 
there  made  to  increase  it.  I'he  State  of 
Coimeetieut  has  appropriated  a  fund  of 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  sehools.  In  Vermont,  land 
lias  been  at)prnpriateil,  and  its  produee 
dedicated  to  the  same  object  of  public 
utility.  'I'he  instructiob  imparted  at 
thesi*  sehools  prepares  the  |iupils  for 
the  eollemes,  the  number  of  which  is 
increased  to  forty  -  eijjfht  ;  they  are, 
^euer.dly  speakin^*  richly  endowed. 
— 'I’lie  Cui\ersity  at  Cainbridpfe,  near 
lloston,  founded  in  17!IS,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  disiimj^uished  of  these  esta- 
blishiuents.  'I'he  child  of  every  citi/.eii, 
without  ilistinetion  of  sex  or  colour, 
has  an  ecpial  riijht  to  participate  in 
elementary  insti  uetion. 

\si  \. 

'The  Koran,  in  folio,  published  in 
17^7  at  St.  Peteisburpf,  with  niari^inal 
notes,  and  reprinted  several  times  aftcr- 
warils  at  Casan,  has  lately  ajiain  been 
publis!n*(l  at  Casan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  merchant  .Apanai.  No  press  in  the 
world,  with  the  except ioji  of  that  of 
Cojistautinople,  euiitributes  more  to 
the  proe:ress  of  Mahometanism  than 
that  of  the  .\siatie  Cniversity  of  Casan  ; 
and  the  tolerance  of  the  Kussian  (io- 
verninent  is  to  be  admired,  which,  at 
the  time  that  numerous  liible  .Societies 
propa*4:ate  the  Christian  doctrines,  by 
tlje  infinite  inullinlication  of  Ilibles, 
permits  the  I  el'rvers  of  .’Mahomet  to 
spread  tlie  doctrine  of  their  legislator 
and  prophet. 

'I'he  .American  Missionaries  of  Han- 
croun,  doubtful  of  tin'  success  of  their 
pious  l.ibours,  and  even  uncertain  as  to 
the  safety  of  their  persons,  went  to 
,Ava,  ihv  residence  of  the  lanpcror,  to 
solicit  a  positiM'  penni.^'.ion  to  propa- 
‘^ateChristi  luity  thronghont  the  empire 
o*  Ilirman.  .md  to  bee,  tiiat  Ihose  who 


adopted  that  persuasion  should  not 
persecuted.  The  lanpcror's  answer  has 
convinced  them,  that  the  j^overnnieiuof 
this  country  is  as  hostile  as  that  of  China 
to  the  preaching  of  the  (lospel,  and  tliai 
the  Sovereign  would  not  tolerate  in 
his  subjects  any  dilference  of  religions 
opinion. 

FINLAND. 

The  Frotestant  ('hurch  in  Finland  is 
in  a  deplorable  state.  The  clergy  an 
ignorant  and  poor.  Their  revenue  is 
very  little,  and  they  are  often  ohiiged 
to  employ  force  to  get  it.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  pastor  to  seize,  or 
cause  to  be  seized,  the  horse  or  cow  of 
a  proprietor  of  a  house,  as  payment  for 
his  fees.  The  I'ius  are  still  strongly 
attaeheil  to  the  Fagan  customs  of  their 
ancestors.  They  believe,  that  Monday 
and  Friday  are  unlucky  days;  that 
cattle  oiiglit  not  to  go  from  the  stable 
till  Christinas  ;  and  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  light  a  fii<^  or  a  candle  till  I.mit.  On 
the  eve  of  the  great  feast-days,  they 
carry  food  for  evil  spirits  into  the  stables 
of  the  cows  and  sheep;  and  on  All-Saiiits 
Day  (called  Kikri,  tlic  name  of  their 
ancient  idol)  they  kill  a  lamb,  whidi 
they  bake  and  l  at  w  ithout  cutting  it  in 
pieces.  A  thousand  other  superstitious 
are  practised  by  these  people. 

I'he  Mnemosyne,  a  journal  published 
in  this  country,  mentions  a  curious  stone, 
found  in  the  north  of  Finland,  and  which 
serves  as  a  kind  of  barometer.  Mhen 
rain  is  near,  it  becomes  of  a  blackish  or 
greyish  colour,  and  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  it  is  covered  with  white  spots.— It 
is,  probably,  a  clayish  substance,  con¬ 
taining  roek  salt,  or  ammoniac,  or  salt¬ 
petre,  absorbing  more  or  less  humidity, 
j'.ci’ording  to  the  clianges  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

POLAND. 

IMr.  Nathan  Koscnfeld,  a  Jewish 
merchant,  of  Warsaw,  a  man  of  deep 
researcli  and  learning,  has  lately  p'd’- 
lished  a .  history  of  Poland,  written  in 
the  Hebrew  language.  The  historian 
has  evidently  had  recourse  to  none  hot 
the  best  authorities,  and  the  dates  and 
authenticity  of  the  facts  he  relates, arc 
undoubted. 

An  immense  hill  or  tumulus  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancients,  will 
be  raised  upon  a  mountain  in  Poland, 
to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko,  wliosc 
name  will  be  inscribed  on  a  block  of 
granite,  which  will  be  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  tumulus.  'I’he  inountaiHi 
with  the  land  that  suiTounds  it  to  the 
banks  uf  the  Vistula,  will  be  purchastd 
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for  the  |)Uipo»»c  of  inakiiii<:  imoful  and 
ornunu  ntnl  planUit ions,  and  fdr  buildini; 
houses  for  the  veterans  who  served 
under  this  celehraletl  and  patriotic  p^e- 
neral.  These  veterans  will  lorin  a  co 
lonv  that  will  take  the  name  of  Kos¬ 
ciusko. 

Dramitic  /.i/erfi/wie.— -M.  Kowalski 
has  translated  Moliere’s  comedies  into 
I  he  Folisli  latipuagc  ;  the  poetry  is  ren¬ 
dered  ill  verse. 

Archiolotjy. —  A  collection  entitled, 
o  Moiumieiita  rejjum  Folonin*  t'raeori- 
eiisiu,"  is  puhlishinir  in  iiunihcrs.  'I'hree 
hare  appearetl  since  the  coinineneeiiieni 
of  the  present  year ;  the  price  of  the 
collection,  when  entire,  will  In*  ‘JOOO 
Folish  florins.  'Fhe  Mipeiintemlanee 
of  this  work  is  confided  to  the  bishop 
of  Flotzk,  Adam  Frasinowski,  and  to 
the  librarian  Linde.  The  drawiniys  are 
by  a  Folish  artist,  Michael  Stackowitz  ; 
they  are.  engraved  in  aipiatinta,  by 
t!ie  celcl)rat«*d  Dietrich:  the  plates, 
twenty-four  in  number,  will  represent 
ditferent  monuments  of  (’racow,  and 
ail  explanation  will  not  only  be  ^iven 
ill  Folish,  but  in  iTcncii  and  Latin. 
The  authors  of  tliis  work  of  art  ob¬ 
serve,  “  It  is  from  misrepresentation 
we  refuse  to  concede  the  deforce  of  me¬ 
rit  due  to  Foland  with  reji’ard  to  the 
fine  arts.  She  certainly  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  vhefs  (VwHvrvs  of  tlu^  South, 
but  her  monuments  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  artist  and  the  amateur." 

DENMARK. 

The  last  winter,  which  was  so  mild 
for  the  rest  of  i'airope,  was  very  vio¬ 
lent  and  destructive  in  Iceland.  Not- 
withstuudiie,^  this  circumstance,  the 
volcano,  the  mountain  (r.lstleld-.lokt'l, 
a  volcano  that  has  not  made  an  eruption 
since  lbl‘2,  has  ac^ain  thrown  up  a 
quantity  of  lava,  ashes,  and  stones, 
some  of  which  weifjhed  eighty,  and  se¬ 
veral  fifty  pounds  each  ;  they  were  oc¬ 
casionally  thrown  to  the  distance  of 
about  gix  English  miles.  In  spite  ol 
the  violence  of  the  eruption  there  was 
ice  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Crater. 

PRLSSIA. 

A  society  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  amoiif^  the  Jews  is  formed 
at  iierlin,  under  the  superintendaiice 
of  Ceneral  Witzlebcn,  and  with  the 
decided  approbation  of  the  Kiu". 

BWr.DKN. 

Archiology. — ^The  Itoyul  Society  of 
Stockholm,  to  patronize  the  piiblieatioii 
of  all  manuscripts  relative  to  the  Swe¬ 
dish  history,  has  just  j'iveii  to  the  worhl 
•he  ninth  volume  of  its  inemoir'^j  it 


eontaiiiN  interestini:  articles  on  anriciit 
iiiaiiiiscripts  beloii^iii^'  either  to  pnldic 
libraries  or  those  of  private  (;eiitlemeu. 

uessiA. 

Amelioration  of  prison  tliseiptine,— 

"I  he  Lniperor  has  issiu'd  an  uXo  ve  ; 
its  object  is  to  ameliorate  the  condilion 
of  eiimiiials  in  irons:  for  the  future, 
women  will  be  exempted  from  liariii:: 
their  toet  ehaiiied,  and  nuMi  alone  will 
iimler^o  that  punishment;  the  formei 
will  only  wear  liijht  manacles  daring 
transportation.  iMiiior  criminals  oi 
either  sex,  while  under  ai;‘e,  are  not  !<• 
be  ironed.  'I'he  total  weight  of  a  man’s 
fetters  is  not  to  exceed  live  pouuds,and 
the  riniys  fastened  to  the  teei  will  be 
covered  with  leather.  All  the  mah  fae 
tors  of  the  empire,  whatever  thei 
Climes,  will,  for  tlie  future,  b<‘  fetter*  «l 
in  the  maiiiua*  prescribed  by  this  ithoM 
'Fhe  minister  of  tiiianee  will  appropn 
ate  a  certain  sum  for  the  maniifaeiMii 
of  these  irons,  for  both  sexes,  in  tin 
foi'^es  of  the  capital.  A  society,  oi 
which  the  Frinee  (lalitzin,  the  heail  ol 
the  clertjy,  is  prc'sitlenf,  is  employ  iio.^ 
all  its  iiilliienei*  to  ameliorati*  the  e«>ii 
dition  of  criminals.  In  all  consiihM.* 
ble  towns  lai<^'e  and  eominodions  tow 
ers  are  buildiie^'  tor  prisons.  .Vome  «ii 
these  towa*rs  are  :ilready  completed. 

A  new  commercial  town  has  be*  n 
built  in  the  district  of  .’Melita|diolsky, 
near  the  river  Obotyezna,  which  inns 
into  the  sea  of  Asoph.  It  is  called  I\o- 
p^aisk.  All  persons  willing::  to  establish 
themselves  here  are  exempted,  diiriie^ 
eiurhteen  years,  from  every  kind  of  con¬ 
tribution. 

Dr/c.v.vo.— In  this  town  in  the  yeai 
17112  a  hut  was  not  visible,  but  there 
ar(‘  now  IthODd  inhabitants.  i{ussiaiis, 
(•ermans,  I’reneh,  (lre<‘ks,  .lews,  Ame¬ 
ricans,  and  Folanders.  A  I'rench  and 
an  Italian  theatre  aic  built,  and  a  ly- 
ct'iim,  luiiiided  by  the  Duke  of  Kiche- 
licu,  furnishes  ample  resources  to  the 
learned.  'Fhcre  are,  besides,  several 
schools  for  law,  navi'^ation,  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  eij^ht  churches,  2d0()  houses, 
and  numerous  public  buildinpfs.  'I'he 
harbour  is  two  xerstes  in  len'.'th.  In 
summer  a  number  of  Kiissian  and  Fo- 
lish  families  visit  Odessa  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sea-bathin;^,  which  is  there  re¬ 
markably  convenient  and  healthy t  t!*** 
population  of  the  environs  is  rapidly 
inereasin", 

l*uhlie  lnstruetion.’~~\i  is  said,  that 
the  Itiissian  ij’overnnicnt  no  lonirer  in¬ 
tends  to  admit  foreifriiers  as  prote-i-ifns 
in  the  universities  and  other  eslubli*-li- 
ments  b»r  public  instruction,  but  to  be 
slow  all  protessorships  on  the  native 
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iiili.ih'itaiith ;  thoii^^h  education  is  not  ruption  nnd  without  cllbrt.  The  invctv. 

HI  a  very  advanced  state  tlirouy^hout  the  tors  calls  this  machine  the  dolphin, and 
Kussian  empire.  pretends  that  it  has  many  advania{^» 

77/<  TtVec/t  .rewiMori/,  1'oundt‘d  in  17*5  over  the  divinpf  bells.  'I  bis  machine 
by  ('.itheriiie  II.  at  St.  lVters!)ur^,  be-  whieli  only  costs  about  1K)I.  and  only 
C4>iiies  daily  of  lii'^lier  importance  ;  two  employs  two  men,  would  be  useful  in 
liuudK'd  youni^  (irci'k  and  Albanian  shipwrecks,  in  reg:ainin^  any  thiiij^ 
otlieers  are  thus  educated  ;  they  have  dropt  into  the  sea,  and  in  faciliiatiug 
twenty-five  professors.  IJesides  the  pearl  and  coral  fishini;  ;  an  ex|MTinH‘iit 
military  sciences,  they  are  instructed  the  author  made  last  year  at  Vienna, in 
in  rrench,  Italian,  and  (jerman,  and  the  presence  of  ('ount  Joseph  Ksterha- 
w hen  they  have  eompleted  their  educa-  yy  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
tiou,  they  may  have  the  choice  of  a  had  the  j^reatest  success.  To  procure 
eommission  in  the  army,  of  becomiii|i(  this  machine,  and  to  have  directions  for 
interpreters  at  the  colle^'es  of  St.  Pe-  usinuf  it,  the  inventor  at  Futak,  through 
ier>lmri'h  or  Moscow,  or  of  returuiuM:  Buda,  must  be  applied  to. 
t»»  their  nati\e  eouutry.  Amouj;  the 

pupils  now  edueatinj::,  tliere  are  several  SPAIN. 

youths  from  (Miio,  l^esbos,  and  Na.\os.  A  work  is  to  be  published  inSpanish, 

by  subscription,  which,  it  is  expected, 
tiFRMANY.  will  i^reatly  excite  the  curiosity  of  die 

rinv.  Arts. — 'The  Duke  Alliert,  of  lTe,nch.  It  consists  of  the  Travels  ol 
Sa.\e-Tc  seheu,  has  left,  by  a  codicil  in  a  Spaniard  in  the  South  of  France.  The 
his  own  haml-w  l  it iiej',  his  rich  collee-  anonymous  author  promises  the  history 
lion  of  work''  of  art  to  be  possessed  of  the  parts  of  IVauce  he  has  visited, 
entire  by  a  priuee  of  the  imperial  fa-  and  an  accurate  account  of  the  actual 

iiiily.  It  eoutains  above  3(K),00()  cn-  stat»'  of  the  ^irts  and  Sciences,  com- 

jiiaviufjs  from  the  very  comrnenceincnt  im*ree  and  industry  of  that  country,  as 
«tf  the  art  to  its  present  hig;h  state  of  compared  with  those  of  Spain, 
perfection,  S‘2,d(Mt  portraits,  and  above  ('<nncls. — Some  Spanish  nterchauts 

•id,(MlO  original  drawings.  'I'his  is  the  have  bought  a  number  of  camels,  of 

finest  and  most  extensive  collection  in  a  particular  kind,  only  to  be  found  in 

l.urope.  ihe  inferior  of  Africa,  in  order  to  na- 

.Mi.ssionart/  Societies  are  established  turalize  them  in  Spain.  These  animals 
at  Bremen,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  arc  by  far  the  fleetest  of  their  species; 
Halh*,  Leipsic,  Luheck,  Stutigfard,  FI-  one  of  them,  in  seven  days,  travelled 
berteld,  and  several  other  (.■erman  from  Seneijal  to  Mojgador,  a  space  that 
lowus.  .\hout  six  months  ago  one  was  extends  over  fourteen  dei^rces  of  laii- 
established  in  llambiiryfh.  tude. 

Mr.  (ieor;i^e  Frederic  Spanif  is  daily  ITALY. 

e\hibitin;r  at  his  own  residence  for  the  The  Chevalier  'I  hcodore  (’arezziiii, 
small  sum  ol  twelve  kfrcutzcr.Sy  a  p^al-  a  Fiedmontese,  has  invented  two  kinds 
lery  containiiiQf  5ru)  ditl’ercnt  pieces,  of  round  tables,  which  heeallsfjeocentiic 
executed  entirely  with  pen  and  ink  by  and  heliocentric;  by  v;hich  you  may, 
the  late  Abbf*  Werner.  All  the  friends  without  understanding:  mathematics,  in 
of  art  are  anxious  to  visit  this  interesting:  a  little  time,  perfectly  well  know  the 
collection,  which  is  n^aily  astonishing,  course  of  the  stars,  and  explain  celestial 
when  considered  as  the  production  of  phenomena;  you  may  also,  in  a  few 
one  man  only  ;  it  contains  specimens  of  n)inutes,  in  the  open  air,  find  the  mcri- 
every  kind  of  writinu’,  in  sentences  dian  line;  and  in  a  journey  by  land, 
taken  from  the  best  French,  (Jerman,  always  discover  the  North. 

Italian,  F.n^lisli,  lattiii,  (Jrcek,  and  He-  In  the  Falace  of  Arts  at  Naples,  a  room 
brew  writers  ;  also  the  representation  of  is  appropriated  to  contain  the  antirpics 
several  works  of  art,  and  portraits  of  found  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
philosophers,  sovereigns,  and  celebrat-  — This  cabinet  contains  specimens  of 
cd  men.  .  ancient  glass,  of  various  forms  and 

colours.  This  collection  proves,  that 
iit'NCJARY.  the  Ancients  used  glass  as  well  as  the 

M.  Farkas  tic  Farkasfalcayixt  Futak,  Moderns,  for  the  pur|)oscsof  decoration 
has  invented  a  machine  by  which  a  and  chemistry.— Here  is  also  a  great 
|H‘rson  may  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  number  of  cinerary  urns,  most  of  them 
sea,  walk  at  the  bottom,  work  with  enclosed  in  leaden  vases, 
the  hands  or  leet,  ascend  easily  to  the  .At  Turin,  a  new  publication  has  lately 
surface,  or  sf«»p  in  tlie  middle,  without  appeared,  called  il  Spiifolutore^  or  the 
any  help;  and  in  this  manner  remain  gleaner.— It  gives  an  account  of  new 
several  days  under  water  without  inter-  productions  as  they  appear,  and  ot 
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Micntili*-'  discovciicK.  1(h  sale  is  very 

.rfOdl. 

'*  An  antique  (Jri'c  k  and  Homan  sopuU 
due  was  discovered  at  Naples  in  li^ltt, 
constructed  of  the  same  materials,  ami 
,»f  the  same  form,  as  those  of  Herciila- 
ueuiii  and  I’ompeii.  I^ast  INIarch,  on 
iH  iictratin;?  <leeper  into  the  earth, other 
M'pulchres  were  tliscovered,  containinsf, 
like  the  former,  several  vases  of  baked 
earth.  'I  ke  Duke  ofl'alabriii,  on  beinjf 
informed  of  these  discoveries,  ordered 
the  workmen  to  continue  their  labours, 
and  on  the  ‘2t>th  of  April,  6ve  other 
M'ptdchivs  were  discovered  in  his  pre- 
scucc. 

I'ine  Arts  — 'Fhe  Kint?  of  Naples  has 
i«.>ued  a  decree  for  the  better  preserva¬ 
tion  of  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works 
«if  art  and  antiquity  ;  and  forbids  their 
cvpoitation,  or  the  taking  them  from 
churches  .and  other  public  buildiuuri^, 
without  liis  special  permission  — lie 
has,  besides,  established  a  (aiinmittee 
of  Auti<|uities  and  Fine  Arts,  whose 
occupation  is  to  see  these  orders  carried 
into  oxeention. 

Drama. — Italy  has  been  withotit  any 
permanent  theatre  for  a  leno:th  of  time. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  restore  the 
<.ia;;o  to  the  respeetahility  it  has  lost. 
'I’he  present  eomedians  are  devoid  of 
merit.  .Some  gentlemen,  of  larj^c  for¬ 
tune  and  distin  guished  knowIcd^Tc,  pur¬ 
pose  establishing;  a  society  at  Florence, 
for  the  direction  and  support  of  a  per¬ 
manent  company.  'I'hcy  will  use  every 
exertion  to  accelerate  the  pro'^ress  of 
dramatic  art,  atid  will  encoiira«;e  and 
support  dranmtie  literature.  'I  lu*y  are 
to  ileeide  on  the  merit  of  the  pieces, 
.«ud  whether  they  are  likely  to  stand 
the  test  of  a  public  audience. 

FRANCE. 

.1  Yt’ir  f’om/>Mfor.— !>F.  Uieussic,  the 
watchmaker,  at  Paris,  has  pre- 
MMited  the  Academy  with  a  Computor, 
which  indicates  the  duration  of  several 
suecojsive  phettomena,  withotit  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  lookint;  at  a  dial,  or  listeiiim^ 
»o  the  strokes  of  a  repeater.  'Fhis  piece 
ot  mechanism  is  about  the  size  of  a  lar^’C 
pocket  chronometer.— -I’hc  dial  moves 
round  an  axis,  which  passes  tliruuoh  it 
tiid  the  ('omputor ;  and  at  each  revoln- 
t'ou  a  small  window,  placed  by  the 
‘>'de  ot  the  siispendiin;  rim;,  shews  the 
ituiiiher  that  indicates  the  niiiiiites.— 
this  instrument  tan  retain  its  motion 
'••r  ihive  quarters  of  an  hour;  when 
uileiideil  to  bc  iistol,  the  dial  shoiilil  be 


turned  by  the  hand,  till  it  marks  the 
beginning;  ot  tlieubiM'rvation. — A  buttou 
is  then  pressed,  which  puts  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  motion. — At  the  end  of  the 
ohser\ation,  another  button  -  knob  is 
pressed,  which  moves  a  metallic  pen, 
that  traces,  on  the  dial,  a  point, 
that  fixes  the  precise  inonieiit  the  ob¬ 
servation  has  ceased,  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  the  button  is  pressed  that  stops 
the  movement  of  the  whole  machinery. 
This  instrument  is  expected  to  be  of 
very  extensive  use,  provided  it  be  well 
executed;  and  it  may  bc  confidently 
employed  in  every  s(>ecics  of  observu* 
tion. 

!Mr.  J.  U.  vSay,  so  justly  celebrated 
thriMighout  Firrope  for  bis  writings  ou 
ihililical  Kconomy,  has  aiiiiuiiiiced  his 
intention  to  establish,  about  the  bo- 
giuiiiug  of  November,  at  bis  House  in 
Paris,  a  Series  of  Conversations  on  l*o- 
litical  F.eoiiomy,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  acquire 
a  more  extended  knowledge  of  that  in¬ 
teresting  seieiiee. — Cnexceptionable  rc- 
eomineudatioii  is  reipiireil.— 'Fhc  Suh- 
seriptiou  for  the  Course  is  three  hundred 
francs. — At  the  end  of  the  I’ourse,  di¬ 
plomas  will  he  delivered,  if  required, 
as  testimonials  of  proficiency  in  the 
Science. 

'File  liou.tc  of  Defupe^  established  at 
Paris  ill  April,  1817,  Inis  been,  up  to  the 
present  time,  entirely  supported  by 
charitable  coutribulioiis.— It  is  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  a  Priest, 
who  has  generously  devoted  himself  to 
this  work  of  mercy.  Its  ohject  is  to 
receive  young  criminals,  whose  good 
conduct  in  the  Parisian  prisons  appears, 
on  investigation,  to  deserve  this  cle¬ 
mency. — They  arc  instructed  and  per¬ 
fected  ill  various  useful  trades,  'f'hc 
annual  exhibition  of  their  work  plainly 
shew  s  their  rapid  progress  and  iniprovc- 

llU'llt. 

The  Schools  for  Mutual  Instruction, 
of  the  reformed  Church  at  Paris,  con¬ 
tinue  to  prosper  ;  order  and  subordina¬ 
tion  are  every  where  conspicuous, — 
.Severity  of  any  kind  is  seldom  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  ill-indincd  or  worth  less  cha¬ 
racters  rarely  met  with.  'Fhe  daily 
progress  made  by  the  male  pupils  in 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  ill  lineal  drawing,  and  in  sacred 
music,  is  really  astonishing.  The  girls 
are  equally  skilled  in  ncedle-work,  &c. 
I'hc  happiest  results  are  anticipated, 
from  the  religions  education  instilled 
into  their  youthful  minds. 
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N;n)olpon  in  Exile;  or,  a  V\»ice 
f  rom  St.  Helena. 

(Continued  from  page  154.^ 

Ill  rcsuiniii};  our  remarks  upon  tills 
iiii[K)rtuiit  umi  intorcstiii}^  work,  we 
must  repeat  the  observation  with  whieli 
wc  conelinkMl  our  critique  in  our  last 
Number^  that  the  eouti'uts  ol*  the  vo¬ 
lumes  may  be  classed  under  two  heads. 
— ’rite  first,  relatiipr  to  the  deportment 
of  Napoleon,  and  to  our  treatment  of 
him  after  he  was  in  our  power ;  and 
the  secoiul,  comprising'  those  conversa¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  fallen  l-aiiperor  de¬ 
scanted  upon  distiuu:uished  characters 
and  memorable  events. 

Wc  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon  rendered  it  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  that  we  should  efiect  his  de¬ 
thronement.  Although,  we  are  aware, 
that  this  conclusion  is  strongly  denied 
by  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
estimable  characters  in  baigland,  we 
conceive,  that  few  will  dispute,  that  the 
Emperor,  being  deposed  and  in  our 
custody,  it  was  our  duty  to  prevent  his 
again  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Ihit  we  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  religion  and 
humanity,  and  derogatory  of  our  na¬ 
tional  character,  to  impose  any  restraint 
or  mortification  upon  our  fallen  adver¬ 
sary,  more  than  was  indispensably  ne¬ 
cessary  for  his  safe  detention ;  and  that 
it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  impose 
these  restraints  with  the  utmost  possi¬ 
ble  delicacy.  It  is  a  lamentable  but  un¬ 
questionable  fact,  that  restraints,  igno¬ 
minies,  and  mortifications,  were  heaped 
u|>on  the  Ex-Emperor  with  a  most  un¬ 
sparing  hand  ;  and  if  these  were  really 
necessary  to  his  safe  detention,  it 
amounts  in  itself  to  a  proof,  that  St. 
Helena  was  selected  for  his  residence, 
without  cither  judgment  or  sagacity ; 
for  if  the  practices  of  St.  Helena  were 
to  be  resorted  to,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  Napoleon  could  have  been 
as  safely  detained  in  many  hundred 
places  in  Europe,  and  at  one  twentieth 


part  of  the  inconvenience  and  expniM, 
Hut  Napoleon  was  first  eutrusti'd  to  ilu 
care  of  Admiral  Sir  (Jeorge  (’orklmri,, 
an  ofiicer  of  general  ability,  ami  of 
distinguished  professional  talents.  Nnvt. 
Admiral  (’uckburn  established  all  ilu 
regulations,  which,  in  his  judgnsMii, 
appearcti  necessary  for  the  safe  cuMw’v 
of  his  prisoiu'r ;  and  these  arnimrc. 
meuts  do  not  seem  to  have  given  iiioiv 
otl'ciice  to  Napoleon  than  what  Mii';lit 
reasonably  have  beoti  expected  froin 
a  man  who  was  now  subject  to  boeom- 
muuded,  after  having  been  loiigaeeis 
tomed  to  command  the  greater  part  oi 
maukiud  with  unlimited  power. — (tn 
Admiral  Cockburn’s  resigning  his  charm' 
to  Sir  Hudson  I.owe,  all  the  restrictioiiN 
which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  aud 
consistent  w  ith  his  duty  to  enforce,  wire 
multiplied,  ad  injinitum,  by  his  succiv 
sor,  and  we  are  therefore,  of  necessity, 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  inferring 
that  .Sir  George  Cockburn  must  h.m 
been  incompetent,  and  have  omittnl  to 
perform  his  (iuty,  or  that  .Sir  HuiImIi 
Lowe  has  been  severe  beyond  the  lu- 
eessityof  the  case.  We  must  furtlur 
observe,  that.. Sir  Hudson’s  infiictions 
appear  to  have  continually  increasnl, 
both  in  number  and  degree;  and  it  is 
therefore,  for  him  to  shew,  that  the  do- 
signs  of  liis  prisoner,  or  circu instances 
equally  important,  were  from  time  to 
time  made  known  to  him,  and  which 
induced  him  to  increase  the  intciisii) 
of  Napoleon’s  sufferings. — 1’hc  geiiend 
features  of  Sir  Hudson’s  manageimut 
displays  considerable  vacillation,  and 
a  total  want  of  that  precision  and  reM>- 
lutiou  which  distinguished  the  measures 
of  Sir  George  Cockburn,  and  w  hich  can 
alone  emanate  from  discrimiiiatioii  ami 
sound  judgment. — Sir  Hudson  Lowt 
appears  also  to  have  had  an  unaccount¬ 
able  objection  to  state  clearly  aud  dis¬ 
tinctly  liis  intentions,  so  that  Napoleon 
and  his  suite  could  guide  thcinselvcn 
in  their  conduct  w  ithout  the  danger  ol 
misconstruing  the  orders  they  were  to 
obey.  In  addition  to  this,  there  wa" 
a  very  unworthy  pettishness  in. Sir  Hud 
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s4,uV  iiianaarcmont  of  detail, f«>r 
iurtliinee,  an  hi«  |>eraoiially  8earcliiii(^ 
the  dirty  lineii  of  Madame  Bertrand, 
and  tlie  other  ladies  of  the  suite ;  his 
cavilling  about  the  quantity  of  water 
which  the  Ex-Kmperor  used  in  his  warm 
baths;  his  cavilling:,  also,  about  the 
iiund>er  of  fires  which  the  Couiitcm 
Ucrlrand  had  in  her  bed-room  daring; 
the  year;  and  his  gfoin^  about  to  forbid 
ihe  tradesmen  to  g^ivcuuy  credit  to  the 
Kinperor,  or  his  attendants,  was,  to  say 
the  lu  st  of  it,  an  act  of  suix'rcrog^ation, 
upon  a  point  which  inigfht  well  have  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties.— We 
do  not  join  in  the  indiscriminate  censure 
wliicliothersheapuponSirHudson  Lowe, 
but  we  do  hope,  for  the  honour  ofthe  Brit¬ 
ish  character,  that  Sir  Hudson  will  be 
uhletoshew,  tliat  some  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  existed  to  justify 
these  measures,  of  which  we  have  been 
selecting:  a  few  of  the  most  prominent. 

It  appears,  both  by  the  direct  state¬ 
ments,  and  by  every  collateral  evidence 
which  the  work  atlords,  that  Napoleon 
was  free  from  any  rancour  or  malig:nity 
of  disposition  ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  both  kindly  and  delicately  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  feelinp:s  of  those  around 
him;  and  that  hisg:ood  temper  and  easy 
g:aity  were  unquestionable;  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  he  put  up  with  wretched 
accoinmodations,  rather  than  accept  of 
Mr.  BalcombV  oiler  of  inovinc:  out  of  his 
house  for  his  convenience;  his  walking: 
after  dinner,  in  order  to  let  the  atteixi- 
ants,  who  were  oblig:cd  to  dine  in  his 
room,  enjoy  themselves;  his  playing:  at 
blimi-inan's-buli'  with  Mr.  Halcomb’s 
children,  are  ample  proofs  of  his  sensi. 
hility,  condescension,  and  t^ood  nature. 

We  should  say,  that  the  second  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  work,  or  rather  the  second 
description  of  its  contents,  is  more  iin- 
|s>rtaut  than  the  first:  it  is  of  hig:li 
interest.  —  Hiionaparte’s  familiar  con¬ 
versations  upon  the  subjects  of  (’aptain 
Wriijht.ofSir  Sidney  Smith, of  the  Duke 
D’Kieyhein,  and  of  the  expedition  to 
Hirypt,  with  the  charg  es  of  cruelty  com¬ 
mitted  by  him  upon  his  Turkish  pri¬ 
soners  and  upon  his  own  sick,  throw  a 
'cry  ditferent  complexion  on  those 
events  than  what  had  been  previously 
g:iven  to  them  by  the  EnjjHsli  press.— 
'I'hc  picture  of  Napoleon's  little  crowded 
bed-room— his  being:  reduced  to  nail 
lip  liis  sheets  for  curtains,  bis  corkiii" 
lip  the  bottle  of  wine  to  make  it  last 
tor  the  next  day,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's 
dispute  about  their  using:  basket  salt, 
are  subjects  of  deep  reflection  to  the 
moralist,  and  afford  the  stront^cst  pos- 
‘•ihle  instances  of  the  reverse's  of  bn- 
maii  life.— Napoleon  bad  a  strong  dis¬ 


like  to  wooel  furs,  and  in  pajre  ll.'t  Mr. 
t)’,Mearu  entered  his  ilark  room,  when 
he  beheld  llie  fallen  emperor  siitiii;' 
with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  knees  over 
the  hearth,  the  occasional  flashes  of 
lig:ht  from  the  lojpi  alternately  lenvinQ: 
the  room  in  darkness,  and  throwing: 
their  criiiison  shades  over  Ihe  melan¬ 
choly  countenance  of  the  ruined  chief, 
his  mind  solemnly  contemplating:  his 
fallen  fortunes.  Who  can  read  this 
pass;ig:c  without  rellocting:  upon  Marius 
sitting:  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
From  this  scene  let  us  revert  to  pa^e 
19d,where  we  find  Buonaparte  speaking: 
of  the  preat  victory  of  Moskwa,  which 
threw  into  his  hands  the  Itussiun  capi¬ 
tal,  and  raised  him  to  an  elevation  to 
which  man  had  never  before  been  car¬ 
ried.  From  this  be  suddenly  is  hurled 
by  the  mi8:btier  band  of  nature.  'I  he 
cold  set  ill  twenty  days  sooner  than  it 
had  done  for  fifty  years  before.  The 
theruioincter  fell  eig:btrcn  degrees  in 
one  night,  and  in  that  fatal  night  39,009 
horses  perished.  Independent  of  the 
loss  of  artillery  and  baggage  borst's, 
of  40,009  cavalry  only  3,900  returned 
to  France  ;  bOO  eannon  lay  buried  in 
the  snow.  'I'lie  bravest  sunk  into  fatuity 
und  terror;  four  or  five  of  the  enemy 
threw  battalions  into  confusion;  the 
men  “  lay  (lty>vn,  f<*ll  asleep,  a  little 
blood  came  from  their  nostrils,  und, 
sleeping,  tliey  dieil.”  This  is  awfully 
sublime  ;  und  the  pages  of  Tacitus  sink 
into  comparative  insignificance.  The 
limits  of  onr  IM.igazine  oblige  ns  to  cur¬ 
tail  onr  remarks,  and  we  innst  refer 
onr  readers  t<i  Napoleon  in  JCxile,” 
ns  a  work  which  will  gratify  the  idly 
curious,  instruct  the  historian,  und  utrord 
subjects  of  awful  interest  to  the  moralist 
and  philosopher. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  ami  Writings 
of  the  Iviglit  Hon.  Lord  Hyron,  witli 
Anecdotes  of  his  Contemporaries. 
Jsvo.  pp.  12^*. 

These  memoirs  are  dedicated  to  Mr. 
tiiflurd,  and  the  work  is  evidently  not 
the  first  production  of  its  author,  for  it 
bears,  throughout,  tin*  impresH  not  only 
of  an  experienced  and  practised  hand, 
but  the  confidence  which  c‘X|MTienre 
ami  practice  invariably  inspire.  The 
anonymous  writer  has  not,  therefore, 
concealed  his  name  through  that  fear 
and  trcmbiing,wiih  which  our  first  pro¬ 
ductions  arc  generally  laid  befr>re  the 
public.  Be  the  anibor  whom  be  may, 
bowevi  r,  we  can  perceive  no  just  rea¬ 
son  for  concealing  bis  name  ;  for,  as  he 
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very  properly  observes,  “  i(  is 
every  imlivbluarK  duty  to  check  the 
current  of  biiiiel'ul  principles,  especially 
when  those  principles  are  sent  forth 
clothed  with  the  attractive  ornaments 
of  literary  elc;j:ance,  and  recommended 
by  the  potent  spells  of  rank  and  popu¬ 
larity."  No  person,  surely,  needs  blush 
to  avow  an  act  which  he  knows  to  be 
bis  duty,  and  as  the  present  work  was 
professedly  intended,  as  the  autlior  in- 
Ibrms  us,  to  check  the  current  of  Lord 
llyroirs  baneful  principles — to  unde¬ 
ceive  those  wiio  are  liable  to  be  lost  in 
the  wibls  and  witcheries  of  moral  de¬ 
lusion  which  prevail  in  his  writinpi, 
the  author  enjjajjed  in  the  performance 
of  a  duty,  which  he  onjjhl  not  to  blush 
to  acknowledije.  Concealment  in  such 
a  case  leads  us  to  suspect  that  I^ord  Hy- 
ron’s  “  baneful  principles"  were  not  al- 
lofl^ciher  so  baneful  as  they  are  repre¬ 
sented,  and  that  the  uiHhor,  conse- 
<|Uently,  thou\;ht  it  prudent  to  skreen 
bimself  from  the  just  indi^^nation  of  the 
noble  Lord  by  concealin;]^  his  name. 
I'his,  perba|>s,  was  not  the  cause  of 
concealment,  but  it  is  at  least  the  first 
cause  that  sujjfi^ests  itself  to  an  impar¬ 
tial  reader. 

There  are  two  objects  aimed  at  in  the 
present  work ;  the  first  is,  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  life,  the  second 
with  the  writing’s,  of  Lord  Hyron.  With 
the  first  we  have  no  concern :  facts 
speak  for  themselves,  and  we  believe 
the  author  lias  misrepresented  no  cir 
cunistaiicc  of  l.ord  Ilyron's  life.  Indeed, 
wc  cannot  help  saying,  that  he  evinces 
tliroughout  a  rigid  unbending  honesty 
of  principle,  and  we  cannot,  w  ith  some 
of  our  contemporaries,  at  tribute  the 
severity  of  his  strictures  on  Lord  lly- 
ron's  moral  principles  to  the  spirit  of 
pre-determined  hostility.  In  our  opinion 
the  author's  warmth  arises  from  a  stub¬ 
born  attachment  to  truth,  and  a  belief, 
whether  well  founded  or  not,  that  Lord 
llyron  is  one  of  its  most  dangerous  ene¬ 
mies.  But  whether  be  be  free  from  en¬ 
mity  to  the  noble  Lord  or  not,  it  is  idle 
to  accuse  him  of  it  till  the  fact  be  prov¬ 
ed.  No  proofs,  however,  have  been 
brought  forward,  for  the  critics  who 
have  been  most  severe  upon  the  work, 
do  not  mention  one  circnmstancc  which 
he  has  either  garbled  or  misrepresent¬ 
ed.  So  far,  then,  as  these  memoirs  re¬ 
gard  the  life  of  Lord  Byron,  wc  think 
we  may  safely  rccummcnd  them  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.  Our  limits  will 
not  sutler  us  to  give  even  a  retrospect 
of  them,  and  even  if  we  could,  we  do 
not  conceive  that  onr  pages  would  be 
the  proper  place  to  seek  for  such  infor- 
nuition.  We  are  not  biographers,  and 
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therefore  wc  have  nothing  to  do  ui|(, 
the  relation  of  facts.  It  is  the  busineKs 
of  a  reviewer  to  let  his  readers  know 
not  what  facts  are  stated  by  the  auikcr 
but  whether  they  be  fairly  stated,  ainj 
having  discharged  this  duty,  his  lmV|. 
ness  afterwards  is  with  his  opinion^ 
alone.  When  we  have  given  the  auilior 
of  these  memoirs  credit  for  honesty  of 
intention,  and  freedom  from  (‘uniitv  to 
Lord  Byron,  wc  have  given  a  sort  oi 
gimeral  character  of  the  biographical, 
or  narrative  part  of  his  work  ;  hut  hi> 
opinions  must  be  considered  separatoh, 
because  honesty  of  principle,  tiiough  ii 
never  sutlers  us  to  fall  into  error  iu 
matters  of  fact,  except  through  inad. 
vertence,  is  no  safeguard  in  matters  (.| 
opinion.  A  mail  may  be  very  Iioium^ 
who,  ill  point  of  intellect,  is  only  one 
degree  above  an  idiot,  and  we  fear  tin- 
present  writer  did  not  sutUciently  vv('i|;!i 
when  he  engaged  in  these  memoirs:— 
(laid  valcunt  huineriy  quid  jerre  ucu- 
xent.  We  must  coniine  ourselves,  how. 
ever,  to  such  parts  of  his  comments  oii 
the  poetry  of  the  noble  Lonl  as  arr 
most  highly  important  to  the  genml 
interests  of  literature. 

I  anal  Byi  oa,  alluding  to  his  stiurrs 
at  Harrow'  school,  observes,  that  wo 
become  tired  of  studying  the  (ireik 
and  Latin  poets  before  wo  can  com- 
prebend  their  beauty,  that  the  Ireshni^s 
is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure 
and  advantage  deadened  and  destroyed 
by  the  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  u!;e 
when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  miiler- 
stand  the  powt'r  of  compositions  wliicli 
it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  life,  as 
well  as  with  Latin  and  Greek,  to  rtlisli 
or  reason  upon,  so  that  when  wc  arc 
old  enough  to  enjoy  them  the  taste  is 
gone,  and  tlie  appetite  palled.  In  some 
parts  of  the  continent  young  persons 
arc  taught  from  more  common  authors, 
and  do  not  read  the  best  classics  till 
their  maturity." 

With  Ibis  opinion  our  author  decs  not 
agree,  and  brings  forward  Dean  Vin¬ 
cent’s  “  Defence  of  Public  Ldneation,” 
and  “Child  Harold's  Monitor,"  toprmc 
the  contrary.  In  ({uestions  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  authority  is  of  little  conseiiuencc 
abstracted  from  the  argumciils  on  which 
it  rests,  and  if  mere  authority  decided 
the  question.  Lord  Byron  has  much 
higher  authority  on  bis  side  than  that 
of  the  Dean  or  the  Monitor,  namely, 
the  authority  of  Milton,  Cowley,  and 
Addison.  'I'beir  opinion,  however,  ho 
treats  as  paradoxical:  let  us  hear  his 
reason.  “  If  the  attainment  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  at  all  ncccs.sary,  it  is  ol)- 
vions  that  those  languages  cannot  he 
acquired  in  pcrfcclioii,  but  through  the 
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UH'diuni  of  the  finest  writers  as  well  in 
verse  as  in  prose.”  This  rrasoninif  is 
true;  hut  it  maintains  what  perhaps  iu> 
mail  hut  a  fool  would  contradict.  Lord 
Itvron  does  not  inaiutuin  that  wc  can 
hiive  a  iwrfect  acquaintance  with  the 
tircek  and  Latin  w  riters  without  stndy- 
inir  the  classic  poets,  lie  merely  main¬ 
tains  that  we  should  not  commence  this 
study  bet’ore  we  are  capable  of  feelinj*^ 
and  relishing  their  beauties,  and  that 
we  should  receive  our  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  from  more  common  authors.  I’or 
this  assertion  his  lordship  "-ives  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  that  if  we  commence 
them  too  early  “  the  taste  is  tyone,  and 
the  appetite  palled  when  we  are  old 
eiioutrli  to  enjoy  them.”  This  truth  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every 
o!ie  who  consults  his  own  feelinus. 
Ilurke  tells  us  that  he  found  more  plea¬ 
sure  in  Don  llellianis  of  (»reeee,  when 
u  youth,  than  he  could  derive  in  bis 
riper  years  from  the  finest  passap^es  in 
the  Tineid,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case  had  he  never  looked  into  it 
bclore  he  was  prepared  to  feel  ainl  en¬ 
joy  its  beauties.  As  for  Dean  Vincent'’s 
**  admirable  defenee,”  as  our  author 
calls  it,  his  arp^uments  have  still  less 
to  do  with  Lord  Ifyron’s  view  of  clas¬ 
sic  education  than  his  own.  “  ('hild 
Harold’s  IMonitor”  ipiotes  the  line, 

I 

‘lloraro  »till  c  hra  ais  with  i^raci'tnl  iiegligoncp.*' 

As  if  Lord  Ilyroii  denied  the  classic 
beauties  of  Horace.  We  should  think 
it  a  waste  of  arp-umenf  to  shew’  that  he 
was  better  ac<ptuinied  with  tliem  than 
the  /'Monitor,  Dean  Vincent,  or  our  ano¬ 
nymous  author.  He  never  denied  them, 
and  wc  cannot  but  think  little  of  the 
tomprehension  of  any  writer  w  ho  would 
infer,  that  he  has  denied  them  from  the 
passage  wc  have  now’  quoted  from  Idni. 

Another  charpe  bronpht  npainst  his 
Lordship  is,  that  “  he  despised  acade¬ 
mical  honours,  and  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt  the  peculiar  studies  by  which 
alone  they  mipht  be  procured.”  Wc 
could  not  wish  fora  better  proof  of  bis 
Lordship’s  original  powers  of  mind,  and 
our  author’s  ipiioraiicc  of  what  coiisti 
tutes  real  peiiiiis.  A  mind,  prepiiaut 
with  ideas  of  its  own,  cannot  endure 
the  drudpery  of  eiicumherinp  itself 
with  those  of  others.  Yet  this  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  procure  academical 
honours.  Whoever  can  best  remember 
what  others  have  written  on  the  pecu¬ 
liar  studies, which  lead  to  these  honours, 
is  sure  of  oblainiiip  them  ;  so  that  aca¬ 
demical  honours  are  not  the  prize  of 
treniiis  or  oripiiial  endowments  of  mind, 
but  of  a  retentive  memory.  All  that  a 
Iverson  who  has  obtained  these  honours 
Eur.  Mdfj.  Vol. 


can  boast  of  is,  coiiseqnrntly,  that  he 
knows  what  others  have  written,  not 
that  he  knows  any  thiiip  of  his  own. 
And  those,  who  can  boast  of  notliinp 
bipber,  must  not  presume  to  tremi  that 
holy  proaiid  wliirh  is  consecrated  l»» 
pen  ins. 

Willi  bis  o'ascrvations  oil  “('hible 
Handd”  wc  pi*rfeclly  aprec,  ns  wtdl 
with  repaid  to  its  faults  as  toils  Ikmu- 
lies.  He  says  that  Harold  isrepresciiled 
“  an  uupriueipicd,  imp'Miiimit  prolli- 
pate,  contrary  to  all  our  conceptions  of 
chivalry,  wiibout  the  least  reason  whal- 
ever  bciup  assipiicd  for  makiup  the 
character  vicious  instead  of  \ii(uous 
and  boiiouiublc.  Had  the  iiobb'  Lord 
been  wrltiiip  a  novel,  be  was  at  full 
liberty  to  have  skrtebed  out  a  monster 
of  dcbauebciy  and  profaucin  ss  in  as 
dark  coloiiis  as  it  was  possible  for  tin* 
imapiuatiou  to  lipurc  liuiiiau  villaiiy. 
Hut  when,  ill  uudertakiupa  narrative  of 
bis  own  travels  in  forcipii  couiilries,  the 
noble  Lord  tbouplit  proper  to  clothe 
bis  remarks  in  a  poetic  dress,  and  to 
conv(‘y  them  as  the  observations  of  a 
tictitioiis  character,  be  should  have 
taken  care  to  make  that  convenient  per- 
sonupe  a  respectable,  and  not  an  abaii- 
tloned  beinp.”  His  observations  on  the 
beauties  of  this  poem  are  equally  just, 
and  the  quofalioii  which  be  pives  of 
bis  persoiiilieatiou  of  “  Hattie”  stamp- 
iiip  bis  foot  oil  the  rock  nvcrliuiipiiip 
the  plains  of  'ralavcra,  may  be  Justly 
ranked  amonp  the  sublimest  passapes 
ill  ancient  or  modern  poetry.  It  re¬ 
minds  us  of  ('ollins’s  picture  of  ilauper. 


“  Iio!  wtioro  tin*  iji.’int  ontlio  n)<tunt:iiii  '•t:vii'l'*. 

Ili!4  I/IoikI-I'imI  ti'<'H^(>4  <1  ill  tin*  tuii, 

Willi  ilrutli-sliul  ^lowiii^  ill  lii*  IihikU. 

Ami  rvetliiit  sion  lirtli  all  it  tdarcs  ii|iiiii, 
Ili'slli*"*  it  mlN,  ii(i\v  tixml,  ami  mov  aii'»ii 
PlasliiiiK  afar,  ami  at  liis  irnfi  fimt 
l)(‘'.tiiirti*iii  1'tuiii‘s tiMiiark  wliat  ih*»*.|H}iii*  ilmn*. 

I’or  nil  tills  iimMi  lima*  i/utciit  iiatiniiH  nii'i-t 
'I’n  liclnn*  tiis  hliriiie  tlic  |)|n»i<l  In- tl»‘»‘iii'i 

iimst  swort." 


His  observ.itioiis  on  “  The  Corsair,” 
we  do  not  think  equally  just.  He  cuii- 
iiot  coueeive,  be  says,  bow  a  liearl  ol 
such  sensibility  as  Sledoia  possessed, 
should  feel  such  intense  anxiety  for 
the  laic  of  Conrad,  whom  she  knew  l»> 
be  a  dark,  desipiiiiip  villain.  He  thinks 
liis  dcinoiiiuLul  qualities  ouplit  to  have 
driven  him  from  all  human  kind,  ^^e 
thifik  otherwise,  and  even  if  we  admit¬ 
ted  him  to  he  what  our  author  has  uo 
authority  in  supposiup  him,  we  should 
think  so  still  j  for  we 
unable  to  perceive  any 
in  Medora’s  atl'ectioii 
Without  preteiidiiip  to  any  extraor- 
(iitiary  ac(|uaintance  with  the  biimaii 
heart,  experience  alone  places  suflicieiit 
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should  still  he 
lliiiip  uiiiiaturul 
for  the  Corsair. 
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<  \iiliMirr  williiii  oiir  rcuch  of  Iho  fiilo- 
I  ly  of  wuiiiaii  to  her  |mrliier  for  life. 
A  Mouiaii  <»iioc  at  Inched  to  the  person 
of  a  man  reinainH  so,  and  there  was 
110111111:;  in  the  person  of  (’onr.nl  which 
fould  lead  us  to  think  it  impossible  that 
a  woman  would  fall  in  love  with  him. 


"  Iml  not  lloirul**.!!) — to  tin*  sitflit 

No  riant  Iriiine  »«‘t<»  lortli  liii*  ('omiiion  linrlit : 
Yi*t  in  tin*  ulioli*.  wtio  |>;in«i‘il  to  look  acion. 

inoirtlian  inaik'*  tin*  rrowrt  olAnU'ar  nn*n  ; 
Tln*y  pa7«*  unit  inarvrl  liow — ainl  "till  rontor*-*, 
'liiat  tliiiM  it  i>,  Init  u  liy,  tlivy  I'aiiiiot  giu*"".” 


Are  we  to  suppose  such  a  figure  inea- 
pahle  of  «^ainiu^  tin;  iiti’eetions  of  it  wo- 
iiiaii,  and  of  retainint;  them  through 
life,  notwithstanding  his  vices.  At  the 
K.nne  lime,  we  need  not  have  recourse 
to  this  ar(;umcnt  to  defend  the  prohahi- 
lily  «>f  sueh  an  atlachment,  for  we  do 
not  conceive,  that  the  character  i;iven 
ofl'oniad  by  Lord  Ily  roe.  justifies  tuie 
author  in  calling  liim  a  devil  incarnate  ; 
nor  do  we  think  that  the  followin'^  pas- 
satie,  which  he  ipiotes  as  an  instance 
of  his  infidelity,  contains  a  siu;;le  sen¬ 
timent  that  authorizes  the  conelusion. 


“  Tlirro  i>*  a  war  of  ohao-*  in  tin*  mind. 

Win'll  all  it"  I'h'iin’iit"  r«Mivulj*pil, — ooniliiiiCil — 
l.i«*  dark  and  jurriiip  with  porlnrln’d  fon  p, 

Ami  rinoliinp  willi  iin|>riiiti>nt  n*iiior"p; 

'Miiil  Jiirrlinp  fiend — wlio  novor  !*poko  lioforo, 
lint  t'lir",  *  I  warnrd  tln‘«*,’  wlii'ii  tin*  deed  in 


>’aiii  voiio;  tho  s|.irit  iMiriiinp,  but  iinln'iit. 
IMay  wrilln*,  relirl— tin*  wi*ak  aloin*  rrpt'iit.” 


man,  thoujrh  hurrietl  to  evil  acts  hf 
the  predominance  ot  one  prevailing 
passion.  He  every  where  betr.iys  ii,o 
same  chaos  and  conflict  ot  mi  ml  wjHi 
the  Corsair;  and  if  we  admit  bini  in 
have  been  naturally  virtuous,  how  iiiiirli 
stronjjer  claims  has  the  ('orsair  to  ibaf 
title.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  paralli'l 
for  the  chivalric  heioisin  of  mind  wifni, 
he  displays,  in  refusiio'  to  kill  Si  vd 
I’acha  while  he  was  asleep,  deeiuiuir  it 
dislioiiourable  to  attack  any  man  uii. 
armed,  thou;;h  .Seyd  was  his  iiinii;i| 
enemy,  and  an  enemy,  too,  who  bad 
decreed  him  to  sutfer  an  excniciaiin  r 
death.  Hut  .Macb(*th  had  nosiu-li  scrii. 
pulosity  <»f  character:  he  put  to  dratb 
a  monarch  who  had  loaded  him  wiib 
his  favours,  nor  was  it  only  on  this 
occasion  that  he  proved  himself  an  as¬ 
sassin.  No  wonder,  then,  that  .Medora 
should  be  distractedly  attaelied  to  the 
(’orsair,  w  ho,  on  all  occasions,  displayed 
the  ureatest  magnanimity  of  eharaeler. 
She  was  more  intimately  ac(|uaiuted 
with  his  heart  than  our  author  ap|)curs 
to  have  been,  and  she  knew'  it  to  be 
tender  and  affectionate,  iiolwiibstaiid- 
int;  the  sternness  of  eouiitciiance  wbieli 
he  assumed.  In  a  word,  she  knew  liiiii 
to  be,  at  bottom,  naturally  virtuous. 
1'wo  lilies  from  the  passaare,  in  wbicb 
she  emh'avours  to  persuade  him  to 
abandon  his  coursi*  of  life,  abundantly 
prove  what  we  assert : — 


'I'licse  are  not  sentiments  of  infidelity. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  what  divines 
would  call,  sentiments  of  retui niii;jf 
prace.  "I  hey  express  the  con  diet  of  a 
niind  which  dares  tint  ^five  itself  over 
;iltoj;t*ther  to  vice,  but  which  still  wants 
courat>e  to  embrace  the  sterner  paths 
of  virtue.  A  confirmed  iiifuh  l  feels  no 
‘‘ch.io**”of  “mind,’'  no  “  dark,  jarriii;; 
and  convulsed  elements.”  These  are 
only  felt  where  virtue  and  vice  combat 
with  each  other,  but  where  no  spark  of 
virtue  remains,  the  slave  of  vice  travels 
forward  smoothly  and  quietly  in  the 
paths  of  iniquity.  'I  lie  Corsair,  how¬ 
ever,  was  far  from  sulferiiip  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  virtue  to  perish  within  him; 
and  he  seems  to  be  continually  at  war 
with  himself  for  not  quitting;  the  pre¬ 
datory  life  which  he  led  allo{;ether.  In 
the  followins:  lines,  he  aeknowIed;;es 
not  only  his  belief  in  a  (iod,  but  that 
the  life  which  he  led  was  opposed  to 
his  will : — 


"  How  jttranpo  that  boait,  to  nio  so  tnulor  "till, 
bbouUl  wiir  witli  luitim*,  uiul  its  bettor  will." 


'•  My  solo  ro"ouroo>  iii  tUo  path  I  tnxl 

M’orr  tbrso— my  bark— my  sword— my  love _ 

mytiiHl: 

'I'ht  litft  i  U  H  in  yt*uth  ,  Ac  ituics  tn*  mou  ." 


The  critics  ‘generally  admit,  that 
i^Iacbcth  was,  at  bottom,  a  virtuous 


We  do  not,  however,  maintain,  that 
all  laird  Hyron’s  characters  arc  free 
from  sentiments  of  intidelity  ;  but  if 
we  could  assure  ourselves  of  his  own 
orthodoxy,  we  see  no  reason  why  he 
mi^ht  not  make  his  fictitious  characters 
infidels,  or  atheists,  or  whatever  he 
thou(;ht  proper.  Virtue  is  not  in  ilau- 
i;er  by  the  exposal  of  vice,  unless  this 
vice  be  presented  to  us  as  virtue.  N'e 
do  not  believe  that  the  noble  l.ord  has 
any  where  attempted  to  etfeet  this  me¬ 
tamorphosis,  thou(;h  we  are  not  so  blind 
as  not  to  perceive,  that  he  frequently 
treats  virtue  with  too  much  levity. — 
Indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  assert, 
that  Lord  Hyron’s  pfcniusis  of  that  cha¬ 
racter,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  mad¬ 
ness.  'I'he  impetuosity  of  his  passion** 
trample  every  thinj;  under  foot,  and, 
therefore,  he  never  enquires,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  whether  what  he  asserts,  be  true 
or  false.  Hence,  in  all  his  descriptions, 
he  consults  his  feeliiqj^  and  passions 
alone,  never  reflectini;,  whether  the 
objects,  images,  and  situations,  which 
they  picture  to  his  mind,  may  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  dictates  of  reason  or  not. 
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«-Iii  a  worti,  he  gives  every  ihing  the 
colourinir  ot*  i'***  pasKion.  It  is 

verv  easy  to  pereeive,  tlial  it'  he  hati 
as  ireqneiilly  spoken  the  language  ol‘ 
reason  as  of  passion,  he  couhl  no  longer 
display  that  deep  and  intense  pathos, 
that  bold,  sublime,  and  rapid  imagery 
which  charactLMize  his  writings,  and 
place  him  at  the  head  of  all  our  living 
poeN.  We  must  not  read  his  works, 
therefore,  to  beeonie  acquainted  with 
philosophy  or  religion  ;  we  must  read 
them  merely  to  enjoy  the  high  delights 
«»f  poetic  rapture,  ami  to  rove  at  large 
through  the  MIysian  retreats  and  fairy 
habitations  of  the  ideal  world;  but  we 
must  forget,  at  the  same  time,  that  we 
arc  feasting,  not  in  the  virgin  paradise 
of  reason,  bnt  in  the  sensual  bowers  of 
C'alvpso.  The  works  of  Lord  Hyron 
must,  therefore,  bcT  read  lor  enjoyment, 
and  not  for  improvement.  \Ve  know 
it  is  possible  to  mingle  morality  with 
|MK>try,  but  we  know,  that  except  to 
minds  very  rigidly  disciplined  to  moral 
habits,  p»)etry  has  more  attractiouswith- 
c.ui  it ;  the  cool  and  sage  demeanour  of 
the  one  bnt  ill  accords  with  the  frenzied 
eye  and  glowing  countenance  of  the 
other.  Let  us  not,  then,  seek  for  mo¬ 
rality  w  here  it  ought  not  to  be  expeclt‘<l. 
Lord  Hyron  tloes  not  profess  himself 
a  divine — Why,  then,  censure  him  for 
not  discharging  a  duty  which  belongs 
to  others?  He  who  wishes  to  be  in¬ 
structed,  let  him  apply  to  the  church  : 
he  who  wishes  to  be  pleased,  let  him 
a[)ply  to  Lord  Hyron.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  s.ay,  that  though  it  is  not  the 
business  of  a  poet  to  preach  morality, 
neither  is  it  his  business  to  expose  it  to 
ridicule.  He  may  be  luxuriant  without 
being  rampant.  And  we  doubt  not, 
when  the  elfervescencc  of  youthful  pas¬ 
sion  begins  to  give  way  to  the  dominion 
of  reason,  but  that  I.ord  Hyron  w  ill  alter 
the  style  and  character  of  his  poetry.— 
I'ntil  then,  we  have  little  hopes. 

(tur  limits  w  ill  not  permit  us  to  extend 
our  observations  on  this  work  farther. 
With  the  author's  opinion  on  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  Lord  Hyron  and  !Mr. 
Howies,  with  whom  he  takes  part 
against  his  Lordship,  we  do  not  agree  ; 
but  the  subject  is  already  so  familiar 
to  the  public,  that  we  shall  not  notice 
it  here.  We  repeat,  however,  what  we 
asserted  at  setting  out,  that  the  author 
of  this  work  seems  not  to  have  under¬ 
taken  it  in  the  spirit  of  enmity  to  Lord 
Hyron,  but  through  a  zeal  for  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  insulted 
truth.  He  selects  the  tinest  passages 
to  he  met  with  in  his  works,  and  does 
every  justice  to  his  pf»elic  beauties. 
He  acknowledges,  in  the  most  unequi- 
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vocal  manner,  his  su|M'rioritv  to  all  the 
|>oetsof  bis  age,  and  it  he  couhl  only 
compromise  so  far  as  to  overh»ok  his 
moral  im|K'rfections,  we  know  not  ef 
a  more  real  or  zealous  admirer  of  Lord 
Hyron’s  poetry  and  poetical  genius. 

Dangerous  Krrors;  a  'I’ale,  t’»s.  luls. 

Lite  is  encompassed  by  such  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  dangers,  and  actions,  iif)pa- 
rently  the  wisest  and  the  most  ma¬ 
turely  weighe«l,  are  s«»fre(piently  found 
to  end  in  conse(|uences  which  no  hu¬ 
man  wisdom  can  cither  anticipate  or 
prevent,  that  it  is  dittieult  to  deter¬ 
mine,  in  particular  cases,  wl>at  line  ot 
conduct  can  be  pursued  with  greatest 
certainty  of  success.  The  errors,  w  hicli 
are  called  dangerous  in  the  work  be- 
tore  us,  cannot,  therefore,  be  laid  <lown 
as  landmarks  to  gni<h*  the  conduct  of 
others  placed  in  similar  situations,  be¬ 
cause  similar  measures  have  bei'ii  fre¬ 
quently  crowned  with  success,  where 
the  circumstances  and  prospects  of 
the  parties  were  apparently  tin*  siuiie. 
We  do  not,  however,  find  fault  with 
the  title  of  this  little  novel  ;  and,  to 
confess  the  truth,  so  seldom  have  we 
found  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
harmony,  that  exists  between  title  pages 
and  the  works  to  which  they  are  pre¬ 
fixed,  that,  on  reading  the  title  of  the 
work  before  us,  we  began  to  suspect 
that  the  “  Dangerous  Lrrors"  proved 
to  be,  not  merely  dangerous,  but  fatal. 
We  were  happy,  however,  to  find  our¬ 
selves  deceived.  The  errors  of  the 
parties  merely  brought  them  to  the 
precipice,  while  a  higher  ordination 
rescued  tliem  troni  the  perils  to  which 
their  conduct  exposed  them.  The  story 
is  simply  this. 

Lady  Hlanchc  and  I.Kidy  .luliaTave. 
nicr,  residing  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  Mr.  iMarsden,  their  tutor,  at  Aves- 
dale  C  astle,  received  a  communication 
from  their  fathcT,  Lord  Tavenier,  a 
nobleman  in  high  favour  with  his  S)- 
vereign,  intimating  his  intention  to 
take  them  to  town,  and  to  present  them 
at  C'ourt  immediately  on  their  arrival. 
Lady  Blanche  received  the  informa¬ 
tion  with  great  delight,  and  l.ady  Julia, 
with  proportionate  regret.  Lord  Tave¬ 
nier,  who  had  not  seen  his  daughters 
for  some  time,  exercised  his  paternal 
solicitude  in  comparing  their  personal 
and  mental  accomplishments  with  each 
other.  Blanche,  he  thought,  had  the 
ailvanlage  of  striking  beauty;  but  Julia 
the  more  enviable  charm  of  inlen'stiiig 
loveliness.  Blanche  woiihl  be  admired 
by  all;  but  Julia,  if  once  loved  must 
be  adored. 
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Such  were  Ihe  clau^fhfrr*  of  Lord 
'r.ivfnirfjWlMiiii*  object  in  briiipriiij?  them 
from  the  peaceful  retreat  to  the  «jreut 
theatre  of  the  fa*  hionahle  world,  was 
tofuiiiia  niatriiiioiiial  uliiaiice  with  a 
distiii^uiMhed  iiuhleiiiun,  Lord  \VcHt> 
l?ury,  **oii  to  the  Duke  of  K.  Some 
important  service  in  the  C’abiiiet  had 
reudcTcd  the  l)\ike  ^reatly  his  debtor. 

Lord  Tavenier  bad  little  doubt,  that 
if  lx>nl  W.  placed  his  atfectioiis  on  ei- 
ther  of  his  dauirliters,  Hlanche  would 
be  the  happy  person.  Lord  VV.,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Lord  'Laveuier's  daughters 
were  ip^uorant  of  the  wishes  of  their 
respective  pareuts;a  eonet'almeut  which 
it  must  be  ackuowiedc:ed  did  their 
noble  parents  credit.  'Lhal  every  eye 
forms  a  beauty  of  its  own  is,  to  use 
a  huinely  phrase,  an  old  suyiup^  and 
a  true  our  and  tin*  truth  <if  it,  in  the 
prt'M'ut  iustaiiee,  was  exemplified  in 
i.ortl\V'.’s  preferi'uce  of.Iuliato  lllauche. 
What  constitutes  beauty  is  a  (|uestion 
that  has  batlled  the  w  isdom  of  philo- 
Sophy;  but  of  all  the  theories  which 
have  been  adoptcil  on  the  subject,  if 
we  may  jndife  from  the  ease  before  us, 
Mr.  AllisoikV,  which  places  it  in  men¬ 
tal  expressions,  would  seem  to  bt*  the 
best.  Julia  waiitt'd  that  disposition  of 
features  whieh  constitutes  physical 
beauty  ;  but  still  she  became  the  idol 
of  Lord  W.’s  atfect ions.  He  perceived 
in  her  those  latent  charms  which 
shrink,  from  theprar.e  of  common  obser¬ 
vation,  and  disclose  themselves  only 
to  kindred  spirits,  lie  romtniiuieated 
to  his  father  his  Rttachiuent  to  Julia, 
and  obtained  his  consmit  to  eommuni- 
cale  it  also  to  Lord  'I'aveuier.  His 
Lordship,  as  mi*;ht  be  expected,  en- 
courapfcd  his  passion,  nud  informed 
Julia  that  she  should  henceforth  re- 
c(‘ive  Lord  W  .  as  her  intended  husband. 
l\)or  Julia's  heart,  however,  v^as  al¬ 
ready  enpiiifcd,  and  1110111*11  she  con¬ 
cealed  the  eiiciim>tance  from  lu  r  father, 
she  acknow  Icdtrcd^  at  tiu*  same  time, 
that  she  could  not,  without  hypocrisy, 
receive  I  an  il  \\  .’s  addresses. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  Ijidy  Blanche  rc- 
cei\ed  the  adilress«.*s  of  Count  de  B.  to 
wlnmi  she  v>as  married  at  Avcsdale 
Castle.  Ila\  iup:  disposed  of  one  dau(rh. 
fer  Lord  L.  returiwd  to  London,  in- 
fonnine:  Julia  at  his  departure,  that  he 
would  soon  return  w  ith  l.onl  Westbury 
and  insist  on  lu  i  <p:iviiip:  her  hand  to 
that  nobleman. 

I.01C,  like  necessity,  is  the  parent 
of  invention.  Julia,  limlimjhcr  father 
immoicabh*  in  his  delcrminaiion,  vM  ote 
to  Henry  C.  her  lover,  a  youn*,^  pcutlc- 
man  who  occasionally  visited  Avcsdale 
t  astic,  autl  wlu»  pu;jcjCsscil  many  per¬ 


sonal  and  mental  accomplishments.  His 
circumstances  were,  at  this  luouuia, 
extremely  limited,  hut  he  formed  saiu 
pfiiine  expectations  from  a  nohlcinuu 
hi);h  in  power.  He,  therefore,  wrote 
immediately  to  Lord  T.  informiut'  Itim 
of  the  mutual  attachment  which  existed 
between  him  and  his  daughter  Julia. 
His  pro|>osal,  however,  was  instaully 
rejected,  and  Julia  received  u  letter 
from  her  father,  iiifurtning;  her  that 
Lord  W.  would  he  shortly  at  Avesdulu 
i’astle  to  receive  her  hand.  l..ady  Ju. 
liadid  not  long  hesitate  between  duty 
and  ailectiou.  She  fled  to  her  lover, 
and  married  him  without  her  father's 
consent. 

1'his  is  the  “  Dangerous  Error"  which 
the  novel  would  provide  against.  'I  he 
ill  elLects  of  this  itiipnideiit  marriage  is 
excinplified  in  a  series  of  niisforluucs, 
which  afterwards  hefel  the  lovers.  I  he 
recital  of  these  misfortunes  form,  hy 
far,  the  most  interesting  and  atieetiiig 
pait  of  this  little  work.  As  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  trace  even  the 
outlines  of  them,  we  feel  we  cannot  do 
better  than  entrust  them  to  the  iiiiagi- 
nation  and  the  sympathies  of  our  rea- 
ilers. 

\Vc  meet  with  other  dangerous  cr- 
rors  in  this  work,  which  are  cipially 
worthy  the  attention  of,  though  not 
eipially  interesting  to,  the  reader.  'Llie 
conduct  of  Lady  Blanche  was  nut  los 
repreheiisihle  than  that  ol  Lady  Julia. 
.She  married  without  the  slightest  atlec- 
tioii  fur  her  husband,  and  conjugal  cn- 
dearnieut  seemed,  for  a  long  time,  only 
to  confirm  her  indi  Here  nee.  This  error 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  liappinessof 
both.  Her  husband  became  morose, 
res(*rvcd  ami  gloomy,  and  a  separation 
would  have  necessarily  taken  place, 
had  not  Lady  B.  pereeiveil  her  error 
in  time  and  done  Justiec  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  virtues ;  V irtnes  which  procured 
biiii  that  ati'ectiuii  which  his  person 
could  nut  command.  I'lie  most  repic- 
heiisible,  however,  of  all  the  errors 
which  we  meet  with  in  this  work,  is 
Lord  'ravcuicr's  uuhouuded  aiiihilion 
ill  matrimonial  projects.  \Vc  were  hap¬ 
py  to  tiiid,  ut  the  same  time,  that  the 
errors  of  neither  party  proved  ultimate¬ 
ly  fatal.  Poor  Julia  and  her  hushand 
were  Hi'.ally  restored  to  Lord  'I'ave- 
iiier’s  favour,  and  euioyed  that  happi¬ 
ness  to  wiiieh  not  only  their  mutual 
attachment,  hut  their  virtues  eutilieil 
them.  <bir  feelings  ilo  not  lead  us  to 
rank  with  those  who  terminate  their 
lahours  with  fatal  catastrophes  and 
images  of  death.  'Llie  ehaniis  of  lilV 
and  the  smiles  of  h.ippiiu's.H  throw  then 
magic  iutlneucc  uioniid  ns,  at  evciy 
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ami  at  fvory  mtimrnt  wr  strive 
io  tl»al  (iiial  isNur  \Nhuh 

liavr  uut  hutlick'iU  (iluiu^ophy  to  tie- 

or  tlu‘ of  this  work,  we 

can  >ay  hut  litlU*.  'I'lu' story  is  stiuply 
rflaii‘<l,  tiu*  style  is  chasio,  the  seiiii. 
iiiciit  iiiitural,  the  inaiiiti'i'  a<^reeah)e, 
ttiul  the  tout  t'lisomhlt  iaterestiiiif.  We 
iitiiieistaiul  it  is  the  liist  prudiietioii 
ol'llie  author  ;  anti,  iialeeti,  it  appears  to 
he  staiii|ie(l  not  only  with  the  impress  of 
oriirinality,  hat  with  the  characters  of 
a  fust  attionpt.  It  wants  that  tne(‘ha- 
uical  iml;;:inent  whicii  is  the  result  of 
eNpenence,  but  ahouiuis  in  that  in¬ 
stinctive  sensibility  which  genius  and 
nature  can  alone  inspire. 

Le  .Mtisee  <lt*s  V\'iri/'tes  Litleraires. 
Non.  1,  and  3.  Ihihli.shed  inoiith- 
Iv,  priee  Is.  (Id. 

'I’his  may  truly  he  called  the  age  of  .Ma¬ 
gazines.  'I'ho  sucei'ss,  whieli  has  crow  n¬ 
ed  the  lalmurs  of  those  concerned  in 
pu|'uhir  monthly  miscellanies,  has  in- 
duceil  many  writers  of  Mn(|nestionahle 
talent  to  (Miihavk  in  similar  nndertak- 
itigs  ;  tints  IMnga/.iues  and  Reviews 
have  encreased  so  rapidly,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  recollect  even  tlieir 
it.iUK's,  but  this  observation  cannot  with 
|iru|iiiety  apply  to  a  iMaga/im'  in  the 
i'ranch  Iauhjiuhiv^  altltough  edited  aitd 
published  in  Lr  adon. 

It  is  so  extii'inely  ditrienit  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  a  periodical  work, 
from  the  peru^al  of  a  prospectus,  or 
evtu  of  a  first  number,  that  wc  have 
delayed  our  notice  till  the  publication 
of  the  third,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to 
slate  that  “  LeiMnsfaf”  has  fully  realised 
our  expectations.  The  editors  appear 
determined  to  exclude  all  political  and 
thoohigical  discussions,  and  we  feel 
persuadetl  that  a  strict  adherence  to 
this  resolution  will  procure  for  them  nu- 
iiicrous  readers  who  would,  under  other 
eircumstauces,  decline  its  perusal. 
’I’here  are  five  principal  divisions  1. 
“  Ihogiaphy  ‘2.  “  .Melanges,”  or  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Rapers  on  Rolite  Literature, 
'laics,  Sketches  of  Rarisian  !Manners, 
iVc. ;  ,‘J.  “  Ragatelles”  or  those  musing 
tiilles  which  excite  our  smiles  without 
ri'ipiiiiiig  the  fatigue  of  thinking;  4.  ‘‘Se¬ 
lect  Roetry,”  and  .'».  “Scientific  and 
Literary  Notices,”  amongst  which  arc 
the  ()!»clisk  from  I'gypt,  the  Zodiac 
«d  Lenderah,  Important  Discoveries, 
Lhcuomcua  of  Nature,  Rhilosophical 
Lvpei inients,  ^»:c.  calculated  to  interest 
•  he  triends  of  science  and  the  arts. 
Havingsaid  thus  much  it  only  remains 


for  us  to  assure  our  readers  that  Iht'sc 
various  tlcpart incuts  are  ably  fillcrl, 
and  wc  cun  safely  rccummcnd  “  l.c  Mu- 
sfe”  as  an  amusing  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tive  Wink,  unexceptionable  in  its  mo¬ 
rals,  eh'gaiil  in  its  style,  and  worthy 
of  patronage.  I'or  a  speciineii  of  Le 
.Musce,  sec  p.igc  glii. 

A  flazettccr  of  the  most  reiiiarl  . 
able  Rlaecs  in  the  World,  vvitli  brief 
noliees  of  the  principal  Historical 
1'ki‘tits,  and  ol  tbe  most  eelebrtifed 
persons  eontn'cted  with  tliein,  ike. 
By  'riionias  Brown,  teacberof  Writ¬ 
ing  and  tieography.  'Lhird  Kditioii, 
^vo.  pp.  lf^L  l>s.  bound. 

'riie  title  of  this  work  is  sutlicient  to 
convoy  a  goncnvl  bleu  of  the  plan  on 
which  it  has  bt'cn  compiled,  and  to 
point  out  tiu;  leading  featiircH  in  which 
it  ditfcis  from  other  (luzelteers.  It 
upjM'ars  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  use 
<»f  schools,  as  it  contains  more  miscel¬ 
laneous  information  than  is  usually 
found  in  works  of  this  deHcri|Xion,  and 
is  consef|Ucntly  more  likely  to  excite 
the  attention  ot  the  young,  whose  minds 
are  generally  alive  to  novelty,  though 
seldom  interested  by  the  )K‘rusal  of  u 
dry  list  of  places  described  in  nearly 
the  same  terms.  Almost  all  the  places, 
inserted  in  this  work,  are  distingiiisht'd 
by  their  connexion  with  some  remark¬ 
able  circumstance,  such  as  the  occur, 
rence  of  a  battle,  the  invtmtion  of  an 
art,  the  birth  or  death  of  an  eminent 
individual,  &c.  and  every  pageahoiinds 
with  ipiotations  from  distinguished  au¬ 
thors  ;  indeed,  in  executing  his  task, 
and  a  laborious  one  it  must  have  been, 
Mr.  B.  seems  to  have  selected  from 
almost  every  work,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  that  had  any  reference  to  his 
subject,  and  to  have  produced  u  com¬ 
pilation  useful  for  its  information  and 
pleasing  for  its  variety.  We  highly 
approve  of  the  method  he  has  adopted 
of  quoting  the  authorities  whence  in¬ 
formation  has  been  derived,  as,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  justice  thus  rendert'd 
to  the  respective  authors,  it  introduces 
parents  us  well  as  young  people  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  works  of  sterling 
merit,  with  which  they  might  otherwise 
have  been  unacquainted.  'I  he  two  for¬ 
mer  editions  of  this  work  have  been 
fur  some  time  past  before  the  public, 
and  we  feel  gratified  in  having  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  bearing  our  testimony  to 
the  improvements  and  additions,  which 
the  unwearied  diligi’iicc  oftheuullioi 
has  exhibited  in  the  third.  We  ought 
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al**n  to  mrulion,  hrc.iUM*  in  this  rcH|>oct 
it  clittVfH  Irotii  otluT  (I  a/ft  I  ecru,  that 
it  fontaiiiM  lahlfM  of  loif^itiide  and  la- 
lilufify  on  an  oxtrimivo  Hcalf,  and  an 
index  rftiTrini;;  to  all  the  porsons  and 
inventions  nientioned  in  the  body  of 
the  work. 

The  .Moilern  Art  of  Te ni  in^,  at^ree- 
ahlv  to  the  prarlire  of  the  most  emi- 
m*nt  Masters  in  Ktirope.  UyLeSitnir 
<iii/man  llolamlo,  of  the  Aeadriiiie 
dfs  Armes,"  revised  and  ani^meiited 
with  a  teelmieal  (ilossary,  ivr.  IW 
J.  L.  Torsyth.  Kmliellished  with 
nmiierous  (udonred  IMates,  ISmo.  !ls. 
hds. ;  10s  lid.  hound. 

What  can  a  man  desire  more  earticstly 
than  to  have  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
Ixidy  ^  'I'he  former  must,  unqm'stion. 
ahiv,  depend  on  cirennistaiiees,  over 
which  we  cannot  always  have  the  con- 
troul,  hut  the  latter  deptuids  luaeh  on 
ourselves,  and  it  is  so  intimately  eon- 
nected  with  all  our  enjoyments,  h(»th 
luMlily  and  mental,  that  it  wonid  he 
inexensahle  to  ncfrlect  evt*ry  conve¬ 
nient  opportunity  of  uttainiii|^  so  de¬ 
sirable  an  object. 

'I'hat  exercise  is  conducive  to  health, 
no  one  will  deny;  and  that  I'eueinp: 
calls  into  exercise  all  the  powers  of 


the  body,  and  thus  imii;or.ues  iho 
systoin,  no  one  can,  for  a  monieiu 
doubt.  We  feel  anxious  to  recominoiKi 
this  amusement,  under  the  firm  convic. 
tioii,  that  such  employment  will  divert 
the  attention  from  more  eti'eminate  pur. 
suits,  and  ^ive  that  manly  and  diyfuifud 
carriatre,  which  no  other  art  can  so 
eticctually  teach.  If  authorities  were 
necessary  in  support  of  our  opinion,  wc 
inipht  quote  Locke,  the  luirlof  (  hathaiu. 
Lord  Chesferlield,  .Sir  John  Sinclair,  and 
other  eminent  men,  whose  testimoniaU 
are  (|Uoted  in  the  work.  We  do  not 
profess  to  be  perfect  masters  in  the 
art,  bat  so  far  as  onr  information  does 
extend,  we  can  safely  recommend  the 
work  before  us,  as  the  best  compendinin 
wc  have  hitherto  seen.  The  value  of 
the  publication  is  much  enhanced,  hy 
the  very  neat  and  correct  fip^ures  of  the 
various  positions  with  which  it  is  ein. 
bellishetl.  Within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  the  knowledp^e  of  IVncini; 
has  been  more  ^i-enerally  dill'nseil  in 
this  country,  but  we  have  still  much  to 
ac(piire,  before  we  can  expect  to  com¬ 
pete  with  our  cotitinental  uei';hbours, 
who  have  carried  this  art  to  the  hi^^hest 
possible  state  of  perfection.  We  shall 
terminate  our  notice  by  ({uotiiip^  the 
motto  on  the  title-page 

“  I'(Mirin>r  luis  SH  many  adv.auta^rrs,  in  lOi'anl 
tn  IhmUIi  and  juMsonal  api'caraiUM*.  tliat  I'voiy 
kO’iitli'inan  of  nM|)«'ctaliilitv  to  ha\r  mi 

htrikin^  a  mark  of  distinction.” 

Jak/h  on  I  'dm'dtwii. 
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I’ifly  l.ylhographie Prints, illustrative 
of  a  'I'onr  in  I'ranee,  Sw  il/erlaiid,  and 
Italy,  diirinu:  the  years  and'il, 

from  ibiginal  Drawings,  taken  in  Italy, 
the  .Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  hy  .Mari¬ 
anne  t'elsion,  in  Kvo.  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

work,  entitled,  Royal  Naval  Rio- 
graphy;  to  etmsist  of  (Jenealogieal, 
ltiographie.il  and  Historical  Memoirs 
«<f  all  the  riag.t Itlicers,  (  aptains,  and 
i'tmimamiers  of  his  .Majesty's  I’leet, 
now  living,  is  nearly  reatly  for  the 
piess;  to  be  published  hy  Sul)seription. 
'I  he  first  part  of  this  work,  containing 
.Memoirs  of  the  I’lag-Dtlieei'i,  Super¬ 
annuated  Rear- .Admirals  and  Retired 
<'aj'lain8,  is  re.uly  lor  the  press,  and  w  ill 
be  printed  «is  soon  as  a  sntlieient  num¬ 
ber  of  snbsc'i  iptions  have  been  ob- 
f.iined  to  cover  the  expenses  of  publi¬ 


cation.  .Memoirs  of  the  Post-(’apfains 
and  Commanders  will  speedily  follow. 
Price  of  the  first  part  will  not  oxcied 
Onctfuinea.  It  will  be  dedicatod,  hy 
permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  V  isrouut 
.Melville;  and  is  patronized  by  many 
distinguished  officers. 

The  Provisional  C'ommitf or,  for  Ln- 
eouragement  of  Industry,  and  Rcdnclioii 
of  Poor’s  Rates,  considers  it  desiralile 
to  slate,  that  in  the  important  iiistaiKC 
ocenrring  in  the  parish  of  Ibadley, 
.Southumplon,  of  the  patriotic  eoiiduct 
of  the  (luardians  of  ll»e  Poor,  it  si'ciiis 
that  their  management  has,  notwith¬ 
standing,  ilecieasod,  not  augmented 
the  amount  of  the  Rates. 

Mr.  Brow  uing  intends  shot  tly  to 
lish,  a  .Second  Volume  ot  Spmmeu''  ol 
the  Russian  Poets. 
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liialVw  days  will  apjH»ar,  from  tlu» 
pen  of  parent,  (ileaiiiie's  aiui  Kocol- 
lections  to  assisi  the  IMeniory  of  Youth, 
dedicated  from  a  I'ather  to  his  Sou. 

.Mr.  'I  homas  Dale,  II.  of  ('orpus 
(Miristi  ('olleije,  (’anihri<l-.;e,  author  of 
the  oW'iihiw  of  the  (’ity  of  .\aiu,”  is  pre- 
pariiiiT  for  puhlieatiou,  a  new  rrausla- 
tion  of  the  'I'lairtMlies  of  Sophoeles,  the 
(ihjeet  of  which  has  been,  to  render  the 
\arions  metres  of  the  (iivek  'IVa^^edian 
hv  ine.i'iures,  as  ne.u  ly  corropondiny; 
\Mlh  the  original  as  the  p^enius  of  ttie 
I.tiplish  laimuaiie  will  permit  The 
work  will  be  comprised  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
publication  early  in  the  ensninv:  spring:. 

'I'he  celebratj'd  Lexicon  of  l*rotius, 
of  wiiieh  an  edition  was  published  at 
l.eip/ip',  fiom  a  faulty  manuscript,  in 
1>0S,  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  printing: 
under  tlu'  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
'IVinity  Colh'pfe  (’ambridtic,  from  the 
celebrated  C’odex  (laleanus,  or  rather 
from  a  corrected  transcript  of  the  ('o- 
dex  (iaieanns,  made  with  his  own  hand 
by  iln‘  late  Lrofessor  I'orson.  Mr.  I)o- 
l>r(*e,  the  editor,  has  cidlatcd  the  IMS. 
and  noted  all  t!ie  varieties  and  correc¬ 
tions;  and,  by  way  of  appendix,  has 
sul)joinctl  a  ll•a]p;lne^lt  of  a  rhetoric  lexi¬ 
con  fromu  .MS.  in  the  University  library. 

We  are  happy  to  announce,  that 
shortly  will  be  published,  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  celebrated 
treatise  of  Cicero  de  Kepublica,  disco¬ 
vered  by  M.  Aiitfelo  Mai,  the  keeper  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  in  ixvoticx  rcscrip- 
tus. 

The  seventh  part  of  the  Knoyclopa'- 
dia  Metiopolitana  will  appear  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  It  will  contain, anionp^st  a  variety 
of  other  articles,  the  followiii"  ; — Pure 
Sciences;  continuation  of  the  Treatise 
upon  (irammar. — iMixe<l  and  Applied 
Seieuees;  IMane  Astronomy  (concluded), 
Nautical  Astronomy.— Historical  and 
Hiopfiaphical  Division  ;  the  lives  of  So¬ 
crates,  Alexander  the  (Jreat,  Demost¬ 
henes,  Dionysius  the  LIder,  'rinmleon, 
Annibal,  Archimedes.—  Miscellaneous 
Division;  continuation  of  the  laip^lish 
1  .exicon,  Asia,  Assay,  Astrolofjy,  Athens, 
Attraction,  Auction,  Australasia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Balance,  Bank,  Barometer. 

We  feel  pfratified  to  announce,  that  a 
new  edition  of  Bythneri  Lyra  Prophe- 
tica  is  [irintini;’  at  the  <ilas«jow  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  and  will  be  published  early 
in  November,  in  one  handsome  volume, 
octavo. 

S|>ecdily  will  be  published  in  two 
vols  Hvo.  with  a  map,  and  portraits  of 
tite  President  Boliver,  and  Don  l'\  A. 
/ea,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Luropean  powers,  Colombia,  a  Cieogra- 


phic.il,  Statistical,  C»>mmerrial,  llist*»- 
rieal,  and  Political  .Account  of  that  in 
t«‘restin<j:  Coniitry  ;  iiiteiidt'il  as  a  .Ala 
nual  for  the  .Merchant  and  the  .Settler. 


IN  TtIK  ruF.ss. 


Ready  for  publication,  'I'he  Port  To 
Ho,  a  ('olleeiioii  of  l'.ngra\ings  fioni 
.\nti(pi  irian,  .Vn  hiteclural,  and  Uopo 
graphical  .Snbiecis,  <-urions  Works 
ot  .Art,  \,e.  ike.  with  l)<‘s(*riplii>ns. 
'I'his  undertaking  is  iitlenih*d  t«»  form 
a  cabinet  (»f  engra\ings  of  the  iiiiscol 
l.ineous  works  of  art  and  antitpiity 
Scattered  throughout  (beat  Britain,  iii- 
terspersed  with  views  of  seats  clistio- 
guished  by  architectural  beauty,  or 
rendered  subjects  of  public  curiosity 
by  anti(piity  of  character  or  historical 
circutnstatice,  together  with  other  ob. 
jects  of  marked  topographical  interest 
iiegli'cted  in  preeetling  publications.  It 
will  appear  iti  monthly  nutnbers,  thus 
atibrding  to  the  public  a  progiessi>c 
kimw  ledg«*  of  the  design, anti  leisure  fi>r 
the  contributiotis  of  those  who  may  gra¬ 
tify  the  editor  with  a  <’orrespoudence. 
'I'he  first  nil inber  contains  interior  views 
of  I'onthill  Abbey,  AA’ilts. 

'I  he  Rev.  'riiomas  11.  Horne,  M..A. 
has  in  the  press  a  third  edition  of  his 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  .Mudy  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  .Seriptiires,  in 
four  volumes,  octavo,  corrected,  and  i|. 
lustrated  with  numerous  maps  and  fac¬ 
similes  of  biblical  manuscripts;  it  is 
expected  to  be  ready  in  the  course  of 
November  next.  Atthesaiue  time  will 
be  pnblisln’d,  with  one  new  plate,  a 
small  supplement  to  the  second  <  dition, 
(of  which  a  limited  number  only  will 
be  printed)  so  arranged  us  to  be  inseit 
ed  in  the  respective  volumes  without 
injury  to  the  binding. 

An  Analytical  (Catalogue  of  Books 
relating  to  Heraldry,  (ieneulogy,  ikv. 
with  an  extensive  list  of  heraldic  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  by  'r.  Moule,  will  appear  in 
a  few  days,  under  the  title  of  Biblio¬ 
theca  Heruldicii  .Magnte  Britannia',  in 
one  volume,  royal  octavo. 

'I'he  Cento,  a  volume  of  prose  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  most  approved  works  of 
living  authors,  will  be  pidilished  in 
course  of  (he  ensuing  month. 

In  a  few  days  will  appear  a  second, 
and  much  improved,  edition  of  .Mr.  Ro. 
bel  t  Stevens's  Remarks  on  the  Breseiit 
State  of  Ireland  ;  with  an  Appendix  ol 
new  matter,  containing  a  brief  outline 
of  the  system  of  ediicution  pursued  in 
the  rapidly  increasing  schools  of  the 
l.ondon  Hibernian  .Society.  'I  his  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  printed  in  an  exceedingly 
neat,  but  at  (he  same  time  cheap  form. 
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iVfir  Publications, 
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to  rDCourasf<^  the  friends  of  Irelund  to  inff  Iho  l*rinciplo»  of  Coloniul  Policy 
dintribule  it  fputuitouhly.  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  of  eh 

A  work  ou  the  ftuhjrct  of  our  po«sc*-  fectin^;  an  eksential  (*tians:e  in  itj»  land. 
Mious  in  India,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  will  bo  ed  Tenures,  and  in  the  ('hunu'ter  of  iu 
publitthed  in  tictober,  entitled,  An  InhabitantH. 

Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  of  apply* 

NEW  PrilLICATlOXS. 


Ar.RtCUI.TL'RE. 

On  the  DepreKsed  Stale  of  Aijricul- 
tuie.  By  James  Clci^horii,  8vo.  3h. 

ARCIlITECTtRE. 

Tracts  on  Vaults  and  Brid^^es;  con- 
tniniii;;  tMiHervatioiis  on  Vaults,  and  the 
tukiiip^  down  and  rebuilding  London 
Bi'id{{:e,  and  ou  the  Principles  of  Arches, 
‘ids. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Astronoinischc  llulfstafclu  fur  1822. 
8vo.  7s. 

niOGRAPIIY. 

'riie  Life  of  William  Penn,  abrid^jed 
and  adapted  to  the  L’se  of  Younjj  Per¬ 
sons.  By  Mary  llui^hcH,  (late  Kob.^ou.) 
Foolscap  8vo.  bds.  with  portrait,  &c. 
4s.  dd. 

Remains  of  the  late  A.  L.  Ross,  .A.M. 
with  a  .Memoir  of  his  Life.  12mo. 

M  enioirs  of  Benevenuto  (VIliui,  a 
Flort'iitine  Artist,  written  by  Himself; 
containing;  a  variety  of  Infonnution  re- 
s|>ectin{;  the  Arts  and  the  History  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  A  new  edition, 
corrected  and  eiilar;;ed  from  the  last 
IMilaii  edition,  with  the  notes  and  ob¬ 
servations  of  G.  P.  Carpaui,  now  first 
translated  by  Thos.  Koscoe,  Es.j. 
vols.  Hvo. 

Life  of  Ali  Pacha,  of  .lanina,  cle- 
i;antly  translated,  and  enlarj;ed  from 
the  rreiieh  of  M.  Beauchamp;  with  a 
fine  portrait  from  a  picture  taken  from 
tlie  life.  1  vol.  Svo.  Ids.  fid.  bds. 

IIIIII.IOGRAniY. 

Setchers  Catalogue  of  5000  Pamph¬ 
lets.  2m. 

Part  VI 1.  of  Bibliotheca  Britannica, 
or  a  tJencral  Index  to  the  Literature  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Hubert 
Watt,  M.I).  -Ho.  II.  Is. 

rLASfllC!l. 

An  L;isy  Methotl  of  Acqiiirino:  the 
Reading  of  Hebrew  with  the  Vowel 
Points,  aci’ordiiig  to  the  Ancient  Prac¬ 
tice,  on  u  Sheet.  Is.  bd. 

F^xercises  for  Writing  C*reek  Verse. 
By  the  Rev.  E  S«]uire,  M.A.  7s. 

Political  I'ragments  of  Archyta.**, 
C'hurondos,  Zaleucas,  and  other  Ancient 
Pythait'oreaiis,  and  Ethical  Fragments 
of  llierocles.  Translated  from  the 
Cireek  by  I'hos.  lay  lor.  Svo.  6s. 


niVINITA'. 

The  llcturning  Sinner  .Assured  of  a 
.Successful  Keceplion  at  the  I'oot  of  the 
Cross;  third  edition.  By  .S.  NichoU. 
Price  Is. 

The  Christian  Indian,  of  North  .Aiiir. 
rica ;  a  Narrative  of  Facts,  with  cuts,  dd. 

A  .Sermon  Preached  at  St.  Paul’s  Ca¬ 
thedral,  Monday,  July  I,  at  the  Visita¬ 
tion  of  the  Bisliop  of  Loudon.  Ily 
Charles  Goddard,  I).  D.  Rector  of  Si. 
James,  Gai  lick  Hill.  Is.  fid. 

The  Second  Part  of  Lectures  on  the 
Holy  I'rinity.  By  E.  .Andrews,  LL.I). 
Svo.  78. 

Sermons  on  Subjects  Doctrinal  uinl 
Practical.  By  the  Rev.  H.  CL  White, 
A..M.  2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

All  F.legantly  F.ugraved  View  of  .Aber¬ 
deen.  By  (i.  .Siiiitli,  Architect,  <Sce.  ike. 

Six  Views  of  Bolton  Abbey  ami  its 
Environs;  drawn  from  Nature.  By  C. 
Cosse;  and  ou  .Stone,  by  A.  Aglio. 
Folio,  88. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Utility  of  .Sangui- 
.Suction;  or,  Leech  Bleeding,  in  the 
Treatment  of  a  great  variety  of  Dis¬ 
eases;  including  the  Opinions  of  eiiii- 
nent  Practitioners,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern;  with  InstructioiiH  for  the  I'rocesi 
of  Leeching,  and  an  Appendix,  deli¬ 
neating  the  Charttcteristic  Distinction 
of  true  Leeches,  with  Directions  for 
their  .Mauagcinetit  and  Preservation. 
By  Rees  Price,  .M.U.  Surgeon.  12mo. 
3s.  fid.  bds.  pp.  1.52. 

An  Epitome  of  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
miHtry;  exhibiting  the  Names  of  the 
various  Articles  of  the  London  Pharnm- 
copiria,  in  contrast  with  those  with 
which  they  are  incompatible  ;  whereby 
the  art  of  Prescribing  Scientifically 
may  bo  facilitated,  and  those  Decom¬ 
positions  avoided,  which  often  frustrate 
the  views  of  the  Practitioner  in  their 
Medical  Fffectg.  By  Rees  Price,  .M.I). 
Snrgcoii.  l2mo.3s. 

.An  Epitome  of  riicmistry.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Topham,  .M.A.  12mo.  3s.  (»d. 

Analytic  Physiology.  By  S.  Hoo<l, 
.M.D.  8vo.  10s.  fid. 

On  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a 
Physician,  more  {)articularly  addrcsM‘d 


isa.] 


Lite  rary  and  Scientific  IntciHifCnce. 


to  Studeiitfi  and  Junior  Practitioners. 
Bjr  G.  lircj^ory,  M.D. 

Anatooiical  and  Phyt»ioIo<;ical  Kc- 
oearches.  By  Herbert  Mayo,  No.  l.hvo. 

MISCELI.ANROLS. 

A  new  Geogrraphical,  Historical,  and 
Reliy^ious  Chart  ;  shewiny^  at  one  View 
the  principal  Places  of  the  known 
World;  the  prcvailinij  Religion,  form 
of  Government,  Dej^rees  of  Civilization 
and  Population,  togrether  with  thcMis- 
»ioiiary  Stations  in  each  Country.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Clark. 

The  Gift  of  Friendsliip ;  or,  The 
Riddle  Explained.  By  Mary  Elliott, 
(late  Belson).  18mo.  half  bound,  with 
copp**!*  plates.  Is.  Gd. 

Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater.  1  vol.  12mo.5s. 

An  Historical  Review  of  the  Spanish 
Revointion,  including  some  Account  of 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Literature  in 
Spain.  By  Edward  Blaquiere,  Esq. 
8vo.  with  a  map. 

A  System  of  Mechanics.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Robinson.  8vo.  13s. 

Geological  Essays ;  comprising  a 
View  of  the  Order  of  the  Strata  Coal¬ 
fields,  and  Minerals  of  the  District  of 
the  Avon.  By  Joseph  Sutcliffe.  8vo.  4s. 

The  Literary  Character,  illustrated 
bj  the  History  of  Men  of  Genius,  drawn 
from  their  own  Feelings  and  Confes¬ 
sions,  By  J.  D.  Israeli.  Tliird  edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved. 
2  vols. 

The  Modem  Art  of  Fencing,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  most  eminent  Masters  in 
Europe.  By  the  Sieur  Guzman  Rolan¬ 
do.  ISmo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  .Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Bart, 
on  the  Application  of  Machinery  to  the 
Purpose  of  Calculating  and  Printing 
Mathematical  Tables.  By  Charles  Bab¬ 
bage,  Esq.  M.A.  4to.  Is.Gd. 

Es^ys  on  Subjects  of  important  In¬ 
quiry  in  Metaphysics,  Morals,  and  Re¬ 
ligion.  By  the  lute  Isaac  Hawkins 
Brown,  Esq.  8vo.  15s. 

Tlie  Elements  of  Music,  adapted  to 
the  Piano-forte.  By  John  Kelly.  5s. 

NOVELS. 

Evelina ;  or.  the  History  of  a  Y'oung 
Lady's  Introduction  to  the  World.  By 
Miss  Burney.  In  2  vols.  4s.  Being  the 


'2A5 

First  of  a  .Series  of  Novels,  entitled 
^  Whittinghum's  Pocket  Novels.*’ 

The  old  .Manor  House.  By  Mrs. 
Smith.  2  vols.  Gs.  Being  the  Second  of 
a  Series  of  Novels,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  Title  “  Whittingham's 
Pocket  Novels.” 

Who  is  the  Bridegroom?  or,  Nuptial 
Discoveries.  By  Mrs.  (^reen.  3  vols. 
12mo. 

Moscow ;  or,  the  (frandsiro  ;  an  His¬ 
torical  Tale.  3  vols.  l2mo.  18s. 

Analecta;  or.  Pocket  Anecdotes, 
with  Reflections;  designed  as  an  agn*e- 
ablc  Com|)anion  for  the  social  Circles. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Churchill.  .5s. 

POETRY. 

Lavenham  Church.  By  the  late  Re¬ 
becca  Ribbuns.  5s. 

Elegy  on  the  Death  of  P.  B.. Shelley. 
By  A.  Brooke.  Is.  Gd. 

POLITICS. 

A  Letter  to  the  I-^rl  of  Liverpool,  on 
the  Subject  of  the  Greeks.  By  Thomas 
Lord  Erskinc,  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  T. Gisborne,  A.M.  on  Inly¬ 
ing  the  Foundation-stone  of  the  New 
Church  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  with  a  particular  Account 
of  the  Ceremony. 

A  Manifesto  to  the  .Spanish  Nation 
and  especially  to  the  Cortes  of  1822 
and  1823,  respecting  the  Causes  which 
have  paralyzed  the  Progress  of  the 
Spanish  Revolution,  and  the  Operations 
of  the  Cortes  for  1820  and  1821 ;  and 
pointing  out  their  futnreConsequcnces, 
By  the  Citizen  Jusi>  Morene  Guerra, 
Deputy  for  the  Province  of  Cordova. — 
Translated  from  the  Spanish.  28.  Gd. 

TRAVELS. 

Part  IV.  completing  Vol.  VII.  of  the 
Journal  of  ModernVoyuges  and  Travels, 
containing  Dupin’s  Travels  in  Great 
Britain  ;  consisting  of  Tours  through 
the  Naval  aud  Military  Establishments. 
Sewed,  3s.  Gd. ;  bds.  48. 

Travels  into  the  Arkansaw  Territory, 
with  Occasional  Observations  on  the 
Manners  of  the  Aborigines,  illustrated 
by  Maps,  and  other  Engravings.  By 
Thomas  NuttnII,  F.L.S. 
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FINE  ARTS. 

TUP-  HKITISII  IXSTITI  TIOX. 


Above  ri^htrrn  yrars  liave  olaps- 
»mI  sinct*  tho  rstublisliuiotit  of  tin* 
liritisli  Institution,  for  promoting 
till*  Tint*  Arts  in  tin*  Tnitnl  Kin;^- 
ilom,  ami  it  may  now  1h*  worth  whih* 
hrieHy  to  consider  how  far  it  has 
been  surressfiil  in  arcomplishin^'  tin* 
purpose  for  which  it  was  founded. 

Well  do  we  recollect  tlie  contradic¬ 
tory  opinions  that  existed,  and  that 
were  proinul^^ated  with  respect  to 
this  Institution,  at  its  origin.  Ily 
the  liberal  and  enthusiastic  it  was 
hailed  as  the  certain  precursor  of 
vig’orous  and  successful  effort  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  generous  and  en¬ 
lightened  patronage  on  the  other  ; 
while  the  cold  and  suspicious  ridi¬ 
culed  the  attempt,  ami  confidently 
oredicted  its  speeily  and  utter  fai¬ 
lure.  The  steady  perseverance  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Institution  has 
disappointed  the  malicious  expec¬ 
tations  of  this  latter  class  of  persons ; 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
all  the  advantages  have  not  been 
derived  from  the  Institution  which 
were  anticipated  by  its  too  sanguine 
advocates. 

The  Institution  has  been  conduct¬ 
ed  on  the  following  plan :  Early 
in  every  year  the  gallery  has  been 
opened  with  a  collection  ot  the  works 
of  living  artists,  for  exhibition  and 
sale,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months,  when  public  curiosity  has 
appeared  to  lie  satiated,  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  has  closed,  and  another  has 
be<*n  spet'dily  pri'jiared,  consisting 
of  the  work's  of  the  old  masters, 
contributed  principally  by  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  the  Institution.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  summer,  when  the 
departure  of  the  noble  and  opulent 
from  the  metrojHilis  has  rendered 
this  latter  exhibition  no  longer  pri>- 
ductive,  the  pictures  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  their  proprietors,  with  the 
exception  of  a  select  few ;  which,  with 
the  |)4*rmission  of  their  owners,  have 
b«*en  retained  iluriiig  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  for  the  study  of  such 
artists  of  both  sexes,  as  might  apply 
for  that  privilege,  and  prove  lioth 
by  the  recommendation  of  a  Hoyal 
Aeademician,  and  by  a  specimen  of 
their  talents,  that  they  were  quali¬ 


fied  to  make  an  advantageous  use  of 
It.  Ill  the  early  periods  of  the  In¬ 
stitution,  three  prizes  —  one  of  a 
hundred,  another  of  sixty,  and  the 
third  of  forty  guineas,  were  annually 
offered  for  tin*  best  three  pictures 
painted  as  companions  to  the  works 
of  the  old  masters  thus  left  for  study. 
I'hat  practice,  however,  has  h(*en 
long  af>andoned  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  it, 
the  Wrectors,  when  any  original  pic¬ 
ture  of  very  superior  merit  is  si*nl 
to  the  first  exhibition  of  the  year, 
present  the  artist  with  a  sum  corres-. 
pondent  to  their  estimate  of  his  de¬ 
serts,  and  sometimes  purchase  his 
work  in  addition. 

'J'he  annual  exhibitions,  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  gallery  of  the 
British  Institution,  of  the  works  of 
living  artists,  have  generallv  been 
of  a  very  pleasing  nature.  'I'lie  ex¬ 
clusion  ot  portraits  has  rendereil 
them  much  more  miscellaneous  than 
the  exhibitions  of  theRoyal  Academy 
At  the  same  time  the  free  admission 
of  pictures,  that  have  already  been 
seen  at  Somerset  House,  tends  very 
much  to  diminish  the  charm  result¬ 
ing  from  novelty.  It  is  an  intro¬ 
duction,  however,  that  we  by  no 
means  w'ish  to  censure,  as  it  enables 
the  artist  to  show'  his  pictures  again 
to  the  public,  after  le  has  made 
tliosi*  alterations  and  corrections, 
which  are  naturally  suggested  to 
him  by  comparing  them  w'ith  the 
productions  of  his  contemporaries. 
One  of  tlic  best  features  of  these 
exliibitions  is,  that  they  offer  to 
the  modern  artist  that,  of  which, 
before  their  occurrence,  he  was  very 
much  in  want,  namely,  a  respecta¬ 
ble  and  gratuitous  market.  Since 
the  cominenremeiit  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  pictures  liave  been  disposed  ot 
to  a  very  large  amount.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  instances,  works  of  an 
inferior  class,  and  which  merely 
please  the  eye,  are  piirrhased,  while 
others  of  a  more  elevated  character, 
and  which  address  themselves  to  the 
mind,  are  left  unregarded  on  the 
w’alls ;  hut  the  complaints  on  this 
subject  are  greatly  exaggerated ; 
some  allowam'c  also  must  be  made 
for  mortified  vanity ;  and,  after  all, 
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the  fault,  such  as  it  is,  rests  not  with 
the  Institution,  but  with  the  imper- 
f^tly^  cultivated  jiid^ineut  of  the 
public. 

To  the  better  cultivation  of  that 
judi^ment  the  successive  exhibitions, 
ID  tlie  gallery  of  the  Hritish  Institu¬ 
tion,  ot  the  works  of  the  old  masters 
must,  of  necessity,  greatly  contri¬ 
bute.  It  is  gratify  in?  to  set?  the 
dignified  and  alHuent  ranks  of  tlie 
rommunity,  every  year  periiiittin? 
the  principal  aparinents  of  their 
houses  to  M  dismantled,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  furnishing  their  eoiitrilm- 
tioDs  towards  those  highly  interest- 
41.?  exhibitions.  Many  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  England,  and,  indeed, 
we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  in  the  world,  have  thus  been 
brought  into  a  focus ;  and  both  the 
professional  artist  and  the  mere  lover 
of  the  arts  have  been  enabled  to  con¬ 
template  them  at  ease  atid  leisure. 
It  is  in  vain  for  cavillers  and  cynics 
to  ascrilie  this  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
lostitution  to  the  ostentation  of  the 
iioveruors.  Nothin?  can  be  more 
uojust  or  ungrateful  towards  those 
distinguished  individuals,  who,  it  is 
manifest,  are  actuated,  with  regard 
to  this  subject,  only  by  the  most 
pure  and  patriotic  motives.  'Nor  is 
the  objection  more  valiil,  that  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  doubtful  authenticity  or  in¬ 
ferior  merit  occasionally  creeps  in 
among  the  chef  d'auvres  of  ancient 
aru 

“ - where’s  that  palace  whereinto 

foul  things  sometimes  intrude  not  ?*' 

We  speak  not  of  the  few  excep¬ 
tions,  but,  generally,  the  quality  of 
the  pictures  composing  these  exhi¬ 
bitions  is  such,  us  must  render  tliem 
extensively  and  beneficially  opera¬ 
tive  on  the  public  taste.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  certainly  some 
danger,  that  this  regularly  recurring 
display  of  the  pow  ers  of  ancient  may 
have  the  effect  of  discouraging  mo¬ 
dern  art.  it  is  unouestionablv  hard 
Upon  living  Englisli  artists,  that  the 
select  pictures  of  masters  of  all  coun¬ 
tries, and  who  have  flourished  through 
a  succession  of  ages,  should  thus  he 
brought  into  a  kind  of  competition 
with  the  general  and  unculled  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  artists  of  one  country, 
collected  at  one  period.  All  good 
is  ac4’uiiipanied  with  some  evil.  This 
is  the  evil  attendant  on  the  good  ef¬ 


fected  by  the  Hritish  Institution; and 
the  ouly  question  is  whether  the  goml 
or  the  evil  predominates.  For  our¬ 
selves,  after  a  frequent  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  present  iiieonveiiienee  and 
injury  to  artists  (which  we  allow  ti» 
he  far  from  unimportant,)  will  W* 
mnrli  more  than  eompensated  by  the 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  arts  resiiltiug 
from  the  practice. 

Tt)  the  school  for  painting  which 
the  Hritish  Institution  affords,  we 
have  never  heard  a  single  objection 
iiri^ed.  It  is  admirably  calculated 
to  improve  the  young  artist,  and  to 
imbue  him  with  sound  principles. 
When  Mr.  Harry  was  the  Professor 
of  Painting  at  Somerset  House,  he 
loudly  and  frequently  complained 
that  the  Hoyal  Academy  w  as  exclu¬ 
sively  a  school  for  design,  and  w  arm- 
ly  recommended  the  acquisition  of 
a  few  fine  old  pictures  iis  models  for 
the  students  in  eomposltion,  vhiaro 
osvnrOf  and  colouring.  'Phis  sug¬ 
gestion,  which  was  uwtainly  very 
intemperately  urged,  was  not  at  that 
time  attended  t(».  Since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Hritish  Institution,  how'- 
ever,  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  have  heeoiiu?  so  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  the  system  there 
adopted,  that,  in  iiiiitatioind’  it,  they 
have  added  to  the  long-estahlished 
Antique  and  Mtulel  Academies  a 
.School  for  Painting;  and  give  two 
medals  annually  for  the  best  studies 
made  in  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems 
undeniable  that  the  Hritish  Institu¬ 
tion  has  done  considerable  good ; 
and  that  the  public  are  much  indebt¬ 
ed  to  it  for  its  exertions.  If  we  are 
asked  whether  it  has  yet  created  any 
GREAT  artist,  we  are  bound,  how¬ 
ever  reluctantly,  to  admit,  that  hi¬ 
therto  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
done  so  ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  accom¬ 
pany  that  admission  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  at  any  period,  in  any 
country,  and  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  a  GREAT  artist  is  not  a 
common  creation ;  and  that  he  is 
very  seldom,  indeed,  the  creation  of 
an  Institution  or  Academy.  After 
making  every  due  allowance  for  the 
effect  of  mental  culture,  it  must  be 
acknowledgeil  bv  all  who  are  not 
obstinately  bliiul  to  facts,  that  a  su¬ 
periority  of  original  organization 
IS  iudispeusible  to  excellence.  A 
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jrnat  artist,  likp  a  poft,  must 
hr  lH>rii  »<» ;  and  it  is  his  proud  dis¬ 
tinction  from  thr  votaries  of  pursuits 
less  roiincctrd  with  the  hi^'hest  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  intellect  ami  the  iniairina- 
tion.  Hiit«  althou^^h  no  man  of  trans- 
rendeiit  ifenius  may  have  been  reared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  liritish 
lnstitutii>n,  the  country  owes  to  that 
Institiititui,  (in  its  character  of  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Royal  AcadeniVt)  a 
iiuinher  of  artists,  of  respectable  ta¬ 
lent  in  all  those  departments  of  the 
art,  which,  if  not  the  most  elevated, 
are  ainon^  the  most  pleasing*;  and 
which  exercise  on  society  an  intlu- 
ence  of  very  beneficial  tendency. 
'I’liose,  ln>wever,  (and  we  own  our¬ 
selves  to  he  among  the  number,)  wlio, 
although  they  esteem,  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  amiable  mediocrity, 
and  are  solicitous  that  Kngland  shall 
be  rendered  as  immortal  by  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  her  arts,  as  she  has  been  by^ 
that  of  her  arms,  must  consider  it 
the  chief  praise  of  the  Directors  of 
the  British  Institution,  and  a  high 
and  legitimate  praise  it  is,  that  they 
have  uiffused  and  are  continuing  to 
diffuse  in  the  country,  by  their  an¬ 
nual  exhibitions  of  fine  old  pictures, 
(notwithstanding  the  partial  objec¬ 
tion  to  wliicht  as  w’e  have  already 
hinted,  those  exhibitions  are  liable,) 
a  general  understanding  and  feeling 
of  the  true  objects  and  principles  of 
art ;  so  that,  W’henever  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  union  of  theipialities,  “  rare 
in  their  separate  excellence,  wonder¬ 
ful  in  their  eomhination,’*  w  hich  con¬ 
stitute  a  c.RKAT  artist  shall  happily 
again  t^ccur,  he  may,  perhaps,  find 
among  his  coiintrynum  a  disposition 
and  a  (mwer  to  estimate  his  value 
aud  second  his  efforts ;  and  may  not 
like  Wilson,  one  of  the  finest  land¬ 
scape  painters,  if  not  the  finest  land¬ 
scape  painter  who  ever  lived,  lie 
compelled  to  accept  the  post  of  a 
librarian  for  the  sake  of  eking  out 
his  scanty  income,  by  the  paltry  sala¬ 
ry  annexeil  to  that  office.  Like  Ho¬ 
garth,  the  inventor  of  a  style  of 
art  entirely  original,  and  as  striking 
as  new’,  be  tl riven,  and  ilriven  in 
vain,  to  endeavour  to  dis{H>se  of  so 
immortal  a  work  as  the  Marriage-a- 
la-Mode  hy  raffle ;  or  like  Proctor, 
as  promising  a  sculptor  as  any  coun¬ 
try,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  boasted, 
Ih*  induced,  in  a  paroxysm  of  gene¬ 
rous  imiignation  at  the  neglect  which 
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he  experiences,  to  dash  into  a  thou¬ 
sand  fragments  the  most  classical 
and  finished  grnujie  that  ever  pro- 
ceeded  from  an  Knglish  chissel. 

At  the  present  season  that  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  British  institution, 
which  opens  the  galler\’  as  a  school 
for  painting,  is  in  operation.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  interruption 
w  hich  the  students  w’ould  otherwise 
experience,  no  stranger  is  admitted 
to  the  gallery,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  Director  of  the  Institution. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it 
in  the  course  of  tlie  last  month,  and 
W’cre  highly  gratified.  It  seems  to 
be  admirably  regulated.  Above  thir¬ 
ty  of  tlie  pictures,  which  formed  the 
lust  exhibition,  remain  for  the  bene-, 
fit  of  the  students.  The  greater  part 
are  the  property  of  his  Majesty. 
Among  them  are  the  celehrati'd 
“  Adoration  cf  the’ Shepherds,"  hy 
Old  Palma,  one  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  existing  of  the  peculiar  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Venetian  school ;  the 
charming  group  of  “/Vince  Charles 
James,  Duke  of  Y'ork,  aud  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Mary,  children  of  King  Charlts 
the  First,"  by  Vandyke;  the  fine 
eijuestrian  “  Portrait  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Albert,"  by  Rurens  ;  “  The. 
Cascades  at  Tivoli"  by  (i.  Porssix, 
a  landscape  of  singular  richness  and 
harmony ;  and  “  A  Female  listen¬ 
ing,"  by  Maes,  tlie  contrasted  depth 
and  splendour  of  w’hich  render  it 
difliciilt  to  believe  that  the  sun  is 
not  absolutely  shining  on  the  can¬ 
vas.  There  are  several  other  excel¬ 
lent  pictures  by  Titian,  (Jorrec.c.io, 
Tintoretto,’  Domenichino,  Pro- 
cAcciNi,  Carlo  Dolce,  Vonde- 
velde,  Teniers,  &c.  llie  students 
are  numerous,  many  of  them  ladies ; 
and  W’e  were  much  pleased  at  observ¬ 
ing  the  cpiiet  enthusiasm,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  such  an  expression,  with 
which  they  were  pursuing  their  in¬ 
teresting  faboiirs.  Some  admirable 
studies  nave  already  lieen  cDmpleted, 
and  others  are  in  progress;  but  it 
W’ould  be  extremely  invidious  and 
improper  to  enter  at  present  into  any 
detailed  notice  of  them.  When  the 
period,  allotted  for  the  purpose  of 
making  these  studies,  expires,  they 
will  be  exhibited  for  a  few  days  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  original  pictures, 
for  the  inspection  and  satisfaction  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Institution  and 
their  friends ;  and  we  may  then. 
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pfrliap!*^  hi*  trninted  t«»  offer  u  fen* 
additional  remarks  on  the  suhiect. 

One  word  before  w’e  conclude.  We 
have  heard  with  much  pain,  but  we 
have  heard  it  from  so  many  quarters 
that  we  feel  it  impossible  wholly  tt» 
discredit  the  statement,  that  conside- 
rahle  jealousy  has  been  manifested 
hv  some  of  the  members  of  the  Koy- 
al  Academy,  towards  the  Hritish  In¬ 
stitution  ;  ami  that  it  has  been  pretty 
distinctly  intimat4‘d  to  those  artists, 
who  study  or  exhibit  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Institution,  that  they  must 
not  expect  to  participate  in  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  Academy.  That  this 
dis|)osition  is  not  universal  amonfic 
the  Members  of  the  Academy  we  are 
persuaded,  for  that  body  contains 
many  individuals  of  the  most  liberal 
principles  and  character ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  exhibitions  at  the  Hritish  Insti¬ 
tution  are  occasionally  enriched  with 
KOiue  of  the  productions  of  Acadeinc- 


cians  themselves.  We  lament,  how¬ 
ever,  that  so  unworthy  a  feeling 
should  he  cherished  in  a  single  breast. 
It  may  Ik*  that  the  Directors  of  the 
British  Institution  have  not  treateil 
the  Koyal  Academicians,  as  a  body, 
with  tHe  respect  and  deference  that 
are  due  to  their  necessarily  superior 
knowledfi^e  and  judf^ment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  arts  of  which  they  are  the 
profess4»rs.  If  so,  it  is  by  no  means 
creditable  to  the  ^ood  sense  of  those 
irentlemen.  Hut,  whatever  may  he 
the  unfortunate  origfin  of  the  ex- 
isiinijr  dissension,  we  entreat  both 
the  Koyal  Academy  and  the  Hritish 
Institution  to  recollect  that  they  an! 
engaged  in  a  common  cause — a  cause 
in  which  the  real  and  permanent 
piory  of  the  country  is  materially 
involved  ;  and  that  they  ought  not 
to  allow  any  occurrence  of  a  petty 
and  temporary  nature  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  their  mutual  efforts. 
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Wmi.E  the  King’s Tlyi‘atre,  Drury- 
Lane,  and  Cloven t  (larden  remain  clos¬ 
ed, iiiany  novelties  cannot  reasonably 
beexpc4*tcd,  though  the  summer  thea¬ 
tres  in  general  supply  their  fair  pro¬ 
portion  both  of  new  pieces  and  new 
performers,  considering  their  means 
and  opp<irtunities.  The  Hay-mar¬ 
ket,  in  particular,  has  liecn  nunark- 
alde  for  its  activity  since  its  first 
foumlation,  and  though  the  excel¬ 
lent  company,  with  which  it  con¬ 
trived  t()  meet  the  present  season, 
interfered  necessarily  w’ith  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  provincial  talent,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  the  prolific 
pen  of  Mr.  Dihdin  has  kept  up  its 
reputation  for  industry  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  composition.  His  last 
effort  ivas  the  opera  of  Morning, 
iVeoM,  and  Night,  which  still  con¬ 
tinues  its  run,  though  by  no  means 
entitled  to  rank  among  Ids  best  per¬ 
formances.  The  principal  merit  of 
this  writer  consists  in  grouping  to¬ 
gether  a  variety  of  incidents  and  cha¬ 
racters,  so  as  to  keep  the  mimi  in 
a  continual  state  of  expectation,  and 
hurry  the  spirits  from  one  scene 


to  another  with  something  like  the 
velocity  of  a  pantomime.  Ilis  faults 
are  for  the  most  part  the  faults  of 
haste,  for  we  shoul<l  scarcely  he  jus¬ 
tified  in  crying  out  against  his  in¬ 
cessant  propensity  to  punning,  when 
it  is  considered  that  he  never  enters 
the  province  of  the  regular  <lrama, 
and  consc<|uently  never  provokes  the 
application  of  strict  criticism  to  the 
style  of  his  whimsical  ebullitions. 
There  is,  however,  one  defect  in  his 
new  piece  which  cannot  be  excused 
upon  any  ground  of  privilege,  while 
prespicuity  in  speaking  ano  writing 
continues  to  form  one  of  the  indis- 
pensihle  conditions  of  human  inter¬ 
course  and  enjoyment.  The  plot  is 
so  confused  as  to  lie  quite  unintel¬ 
ligible.  It  is  true  that  some  even 
of  our  best  4lramatists  have  occasion¬ 
ally  deviated  into  a  sort  of  ingenious 
intricacy,  as  if  from  a  desire  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  understandings  of  their 
auditors,  ami  to  show  how  near  they 
could  touch  upon  obscurity  without 
absolutely  falling  into  the  pit ;  but 
the  author  of  Morning,  Noon,  and 
Night,  seems  rather  to  have  missed  his 
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way,  than  involved  it,  so  that  there 
is  no  hone  of  discovering*  a  irlimuse 
of  light  ny  any  elfort  to  follow  nis 
track  in  the  labyrinth.  For  the 
reason  already  stated,  namely,  the 
unpretending  nature  of  dramas  of 
this  desciption,  we  refrain  from 
entering  into  any  particular  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  style,  'i'here  are  some 
laughable  hits  interspersed  through 
the  dialogue,  and  some  passages  that 
must  rank  under  the  head  of  clap 
traps :  and  it  is  to  these  circumstances 
coiiihined  with  such  talents  as  Messrs. 
Liston,  Terry*  Jones,  titc.  are  known 
to  possess,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
its  representations.  The  music,  too, 
must  coini*  in  for  some  share  of  tiie 
credit,  though  it  did  not  strike  us 
as  containing  many  original  pas¬ 
sages.  It  was  agreeable,  however, 
and  sometimes  even  impressive.  It 
therefon*,  deserves  to  be  couniH'iided, 
especially  when  wec<»nsi<ler  that  mu¬ 
sic.  furnishes  a  greater  number  of 
instances  in  which  plagiarism,  and 
clumsy  plagiarism  too,  can  be  esta¬ 
blished,  than  either  of  the  sister  arts, 
where  the  charge,  tluiugh  more  fre¬ 
quent,  is  less  tenable. 

Another  novelty,  produced  on  the 
same  boards,  ivas  a  farce  entitled 
Familft  Jars,  One  would  expect 
from  the  title,  that  it  aboiindeu  iu 
those  smart  duets  between  some  mar¬ 
ried  pair,  which  the  wits  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  wlsether  in  candour  or  in  ma- 
levoleni^,  concur  iu  enumerating 
iiinong  the  indulgences  of  the  happy 
state.  Hut  tlw  author,  under  con- 
ftideratiou,  presents  us  not  with 
quarrels  and  bickerings,  but  with 
adventures  and  mistakes.  The  plot, 
which  is  simple  and  perspicuous,  has 
also  ilie  advantage  of  possessing 
some  good  comic  situations,  and  in 
tliose  two  points  consists  the  whole 
merit  of  this  amusing  trifle.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  particulars  we 
may  describe  the  story  as  growing 
out  of  the  embarnissment  of  two 


fathers,  one  the  master,  the  other  the 
servant,  whose  sons  have  niarrie<l 
unknown  to  them,  and  wdio  mistake 
respectively  their  daughters-in-law, 
earn  supposing  the  other  to  he  his 
own.  Hence  arise  a  number  of 
diverting  blunders  and  many  op. 
portunities  for  equivoque,  in  which 
the  dialogue  almumls.  Old 
celain,  the  master,  w’as  piTforined 
by  Mr.  Terry,  in  that  style  of 
dry  humour  for  which  he  is  re¬ 
markable. — Delphi  the  servant,  was 
Mr.  Liston’s  character,  and  he  gave 
it  all  the  force  of  the  broadest 
comedy ;  nor  was  Mr.  Oxherry  be¬ 
hind  hand,  in  exhibiting  the  ridirui- 
ous  peculiarities  of  his  love-smitten 
son.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  ad-- 
inirahly  got  up.  In  this,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  the  author  was  con¬ 
siderably  indebted  to  the  performers, 
who  exerted  themselVcs  with  the  most 
anxious  pi'rseverance.  It  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  reward  their  labours,  by 
attracting  the  applause  and  laughter 
of  successive  audiences.  Wc  may 
notice  the  favourable  reception  of 
this  little  Piece,  as  a  strong  instance 
of  the  importance  of  situation.  No¬ 
thing  can  he  more  meagre  than  the 
composition.  Not  one  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  has  a  single  witty  or  humor¬ 
ous  expression  to  deliver ;  hut  the 
awkw  ard  predicament  in  which  every 
one  is  placed,  prepares  the  audience 
to  laugh  at  the  most  vapid  peculiari¬ 
ties  which  hear  the  slightest  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  condition.  There  is 
one  injury,  and,  |>erhaps,  only  one, 
resulting  from  the  suceess  ot  such 
Pieces.— -It  has  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
firm  the  Managers  in  a  notion,  tu 
which  they  seem  more  than  sufHci- 
ently  inclined  already,  the  notion 
that  stage  effect  is  a  matter  nut  only 
distinct  from,  hut  in  many  instances 
opposed  to,  the  graces  of  literary 
composition.  Tnere  needs  but  a 
small  addition  to  this  barbarous  pre¬ 
judice,  to  banish  elegance  of  thought 
and  diction  altogether  from  the  stage. 


ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE. 


Nothing  worthy  of  remark  has 
taken  place  at  this  Theatre  during 
the  last  inontb,  but  the  contrivances 
adopted  to  render  the  Opera  of  Gil 
lilas  attractive.  We  gave,  in  our 
last  Xumbi'r,  an  account  of  the  Piece 
itself,  but  our  reailers  will  learn  with 
surpris(\  that  what  was  originally 


produced  as  an  Opera,  in  fire  acl.s, 
18,  at  length,  inetuinorphused  into 
an  Opera  of  two  acts.  This  is  “cut¬ 
ting  and  slashing"  with  a  vengeance. 
— It  must  he  confessed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  tjie  general  effect  has  been 
much  improved  by  this  extensive 
curtailment. 
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Mr.  ColmanVOpora  of  Incle  and  cnthuMiasm  wliirli  Ijelonjjf  to  tlio  p.irt. 
y^grtro  lias  been  pertornieil,  aiui  east  Miss  Povey  in  WotesAi  exertetl  lirr 
in  a  manner  wliieh  reflected  iinieli  delightful  voire  and  playful  manner 
cre<lit  on  the  strength  of  the  (\)m<  to  the  manifest  satisfaetion  of  the 
pany.  liartley  sustained  the  audience;  and  Mr. Wilkinson's  ^ravo 

part  of  (lovernor  ot  Barhadoes  with  humour  enahled  him  to  moralize,  as 
roiisiderahle  talent.  His  spirited  re-  the  servant  of /ne/e,  with  appropriate 
proach  ot  the  sordid /we/ew’as,  if  not  simplieitv.  The  house  seems  lo  in- 
the  very  best,  one  of  the  best  efforts  crease  in  popiilarity,  and  is  likely  to 
we  remember  to  have  witnessed  from  advance  in  public  estimation,  as  the 
this  ^'•entleman.  Miss  Kelly’s  VinriVo  talents  of  the  Company  become  be t- 
was  full  of  that  mild  tenderness  and  ter  known. 


FOREIGN  POLITICAL  DIGEST. 

FRANCE.  M.  Faucillon,  the  Kditorof  the  Jnuc- 

The  Sieur  Maillard,  condemned  to  nal  dii  Commervr^  to  one  year’s  iinpri- 
death  by  aCmiuril  of  War,  has  been  soument,  and  a  line  of  .'>,tKHf  francs; 
executed  at  Bavonne,  accordiiio*  to  M.  Lei^racieux,  the  Kditor  of  the 
his  sentence.  As  he  marched  to  the  Conrit/r  Fran^ais^  to  six  months* 
place  of  executit)!!,  he  san^,  Monrir  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of 
pour  sa  pat  rie  est  te  sort  te  pins  beau  ^  francs;  M.  Cassano,  the  Kditorof 
le  plus  aiffne  d'envie.  He  died  with  the  Pilote^  to  one  month’s  iinprison- 
jjreat  firmness.  Heneral  Jierton,  meut,  and  a  fine  of  !,fMHf  francs.  The 
I'afle,  San^^,  H.  Fradin,  Jind  Sene-  four  journals  are  also  forbidden  to 
chault,  have  been  sentenced  to  death  publish  any  reports  of  judicial  pro- 
and  executed:  all  the  others  were  ceediufjfs — the  two  former  f«>r  the 
found  ^^uilty  of  not  revealing  the  space  of  a  year;  the  third  for  six 
plot,  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  months  ;  and  the  last  for  thn*e 
of  imprisonment.  Berton  was  a  man  months:  and  they  a^  condemned 
of  strong  nerves  and  coarse  mind,  in  costs.  This  proceeding  was  in- 
and  always  remarked  for  a  cynical  stituted  under  tlie  new  law  against 
turn.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  the  Press,  passed  in  March  last, 
most  active  partizan  in  the  peninsu¬ 
lar  war  ;  a  Ivind  of  European  Buc-  spa  in. 

caneer, — a  man  of  brute  courage.  General  Quiroga  has  hern  ap- 
impenetrahle  sang-froid^  and  had  a  pointed  to  the  command  of  Galicia; 
total  disregard  of  consequences.  General  Vives  to  Ohl  C'astile  ;  and 

Gn  the  12th  instant,  the  Assize  other  tried  patriots  to  two  other 
Court  of  Paris  was  occupied  with  provinces.  General  Morillo  has  re- 
tlie  case  of  four  newspapers — the  signed  the  commaml  of  the  First 
Constitutionnel,  Courier  Fran^aiSy  District,  and  has  been  succeedixl  by 
Pilote^  and  Journal  du  Commerce^  General  Copons.  M.  I’asa-Irnjo, 
charged  by  the  Advocate -General  the  Spanish  Minister  at  the  Court  (»f 
with  infidelity  and  bad  faith  in  their  France,  has  been  recalled,  and  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  on  the  Duke  ile  San  Lorenzo  is  to  he  his 
trial  of  the  Hoclielle  Conspiracy. —  successor.  Since  the  unsuccessful 
On  the  part  of  the  Advocate-fieneral,  insurrection  of  the  Royal  Guards, 
no  proofs  were  adduced  of  the  in-  on  the  7th  July,  the  Archbishop  of 
correctness  of  the  reports.  His  De-  Saragossa,  the  Bishops  of  Malagar 
puty  contended,  that  as  the  Attorney-  and  of  Ceuta,  have  been  sentenced 
General  was  part  of  the  Court,  his  to  banishment.  The  Duke  del  In- 
mere  declaration  that  the  passage  fantado  has  been  banished  to  the 
was  incorrect  and  malicious,  was  Canaries;  the  Marquis  de  las  Aina- 
sufficient.  TheCounsel  for  the  jour-  rillas  to  Ihiza  ;  and  the  Count 
nals  offered  to  bring  witnesses  to  d’Espiletta  to  Seville.  Tlie  King, 
prove  that  the  reports  were  correct,  by  the  express  desire  of  his  Minis- 
fhe  Court  refused  to  hear  any  wit-  ters,  has  ordered  the  Convocation  of 
nesses,  and  sentenced  M.  Guise,  the  the  Extraordinary  Cortes  for  the 
Editor  of  the  Constitutionnely  and  25lh  instant  (Sept.)  flcncral  Elio, 
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well  known  for  his  blomiy  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Tatriots  of  Valencia,  has 
Hutrered  death  hy  the  gurote.  Several 
of  the  provinces  are  still  in  a  dis- 
turbetl  state,  although  the  issue  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Kind’s (luard 
has  depressed  the  hopes  of  tlie  Servile 
|>arty,  and  left  the  friends  of  the  ('on- 
stitution  without  any  fears  for  the 
future. — 'J'his  contidence  lias  been 
still  further  increase<l  hy  various 
successes,  gained  hy  the  Vonstitu- 
tional  troops,  under  the  coininaiuls 
of  the  Enipecinailo,  lieneral  Don 
Zarco  de  Valle,  and  Col.  Tabuenea, 
over  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  under 
Quesada,  the  band  of  Uraiigo,  the 
Insurgents  coiniiiaiuied  by  theTrisp- 
pist,  &c.  1 1  is  said  that  Quesada,  sus- 

Iiectedof  treachery,  w  as  conducted  hy 
IIS  own  troops,  hound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  fort  of  Iraty,  in  order  to  he 
tried.  More  than  llMHl  of  the  Army 
of  tlie  Faith,  after  their  defeat,  de 
serted  to  the  I'onstitutioiial  forces. 

I’OUTl'OAL. 

On  the  2hth  of  August,  two  letters 
from  the  Frince  llegeiit  in  llrazil  to 
the  King  his  father  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Cortes,  hy  order  of  his 
Majesty.  In  these  letters  theFrince 
declared,  that  he  had  adhered  to  w  hat 
the  inliabitantsof  lirazil  wished,  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces  having 
already  recognized  him  as  their  per¬ 
petual  defender,  and  having  made 
manifest  their  desire  to  proclaim  his 
Majesty  Kmperorofthe  L  nited  King¬ 
dom,  and  himself  King  of  Brazil. 

The  Cortes  have  issuetl  an  Address 
to  the  people  of  Brazil,  in  w  hieh  are 
.set  forth  the  advantages  which  the 
latter  will  derive  from  being  united 
to  Fortugal.  The  C’ortes  declare, 
tliat  the  Brazilians  will  enjoy  all  the 
blessings  of  freedom  in  common  w'itli 
the  Fortugiieze ;  that  an  authority 
delegated  from  the  king  always  re¬ 
side  III  Brazil,  to  prevent  the  incon¬ 
veniences  which  might  arise  from 
the  distance  between  the  countries  ; 
and  tliat  the  pow  er  and  glory  of  both 
can  he  consulted  only  hy  their  re¬ 
maining  united  under  one  monarchy. 

ITALY. 

Great  preparations  of  all  kinds 
are  making  at  Verona  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Congress.  Every  stran¬ 
ger,  who  desires  to  remain  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  C’ongrcss,  must  prove  that 


he  is  attached  to  one  of  the  ministers 
or  in  his  olhce ;  or,  if  he  canruii  ii,i 
that,  he  must  prove  that  In*  is  under 
the  special  protection  of  one  of  the 
great  powers. 

UKUMA.NY. 

The  Emue  ror  set  out  from  Vienna 
on  the  7tli  inst.  (.Sept.)  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  U’akcrs. 
dorf  to  receive  his  august  guest  tin* 
emperor  of  llussia.  At  noon  i)k. 
two  monarchs  entered  the  city,  'i'lic 
Emperor  Alexander  had  nMjiiested 
that  he  might  not  he  received  with 
ceremony.  It  appears  that  the  tw»» 
emperors  will  not  set  out  for  Italy 
hetore  the  middle  of  September*; 
thus  the  Congress  w  ill  not  open  be¬ 
fore  the  heginning  of  October. 

OREKCE. 

Since  our  last  number  the  news 
from  this  interesting  country  has 
been  very  contradictory,  and  we  have 
very  little  to  state  that  ‘  an  he  relied 
upon.  After  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Turkish  tlei‘t  in  the  canal  of  Chio, 
it  sailed  for 'JVnedos,  jiursued  hythe 
Greeks  ;  and,  being  tound  unfit  for 
longer  service,  took  refuge  in  the 
Dardanelles.  The  Greeks  cut  off 
three  small  vessels  in  the  chace. 
JlowTver  victorious  the  Greeks  have 
been  hy  sea,  it  appears  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
experienced  reverses  hy  land,  and 
that  Corinth,  the  key  to  tlie  Fehmon- 
nesus,  has  fallen  into  the  liamls  of 
the 'I’urks  through  treachery.  'Miese 
reverses  are  confirmed  hy  the  fact  of 
the  Greeks  having  raised  a  /cry  ni 
masse,  since  the  capture  of  Corinth. 
A  proclamation  of  the  Frovisional 
Government,  dated  Machata,  Jiilv  l!k 
and  signed  hy  Frince  Maurocordato, 
calls  upon  all  the  male  Greeks,  from 
1(»  to  t)0  years  of  age,  tii  assemble 
in  arms,  and  repair  to  the  post  of 
danger  in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs, 
under  penalty  of  the  los?  of  their 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  sale  of 
their  property  for  the  public  benefit. 
All  Greeks,  who  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  are  summoned 
to  return  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  under  the  penalties  of  ex¬ 
patriation  anil  confiscation.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  believe  the  latest  ac¬ 
counts,  these  reverses  have  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  !»)'  a  signal  victory  gained  hy 
the  Itreeks  over  the  I’lirks,  heailed 
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^^‘**^**  ^^^  ^*‘**'^*^» '*'^*^  ^^r^'***  of  rliaiuv  iiu*dl«»y.  If  hr  possosst*s 
ly  perinlietl  rnrhtiiiji|f  at  the  lioacl  of  vroat  talents,  In*  may  letRin  it  ;  if 
his  ravalry.  It  this  news  shoiihi  In*  he  is  hut  an  onlinarv  iiihii,  he  will 
ronlirmed,  of  which  there  appears  fall  beneath  the  weight  of  public 
little  doubt,  this  eruption  ot  the  opinion.”  Other  accounts  iiiention 
Turks  into  the  Feloponesus  may  end  that  he  had  tixeil  his  coronation  as 
fartunately,  as  well  as  /^^loriously,  tt>  Kin|'.eror  of  Mexico,  for  the  21th 
tlierauset>t  thetireeks;  an  event  that  .hine,  and  preparati«>ns  were  inakinj( 
iiiiist  l*e  the  ardent  wish  of  every  lor  perforiniuir  the  ceremony  with 
one  who  prefers  civilization  to  bar-  extraordinary  niai^niti<*ence.  'Mie 
harisin,  and  the  mild  tenets  ot  the  whole  cost  was  estimate<l  at  a  million 
Christian  faith,  to  the  persecutiiiii:  of  dollars,  (above  'I’he 

sj)irit  ot  Mahometanism.  order  of  the  ancient  (’azitpies  was  to 

he  renewed,  and  the  glories  t»f  the 
SOUTH  A.MKRii'a.  ancestors  of  Montezuma  re-acteil. 

Letters  from  Brazil  up  to  the  5th  The  enlightened  and  lilM*ral  part  »>f 
June  ^ive  various  public  declara-  the  31exicans,  says  a  (’harlesttm  pa- 
tiuns,  issued  by  the  Prince  Rep*nt  per,  will  not  endure  this  usurpe.lion 
and  other  authorities;  from  which  — the  people  ^'enerally  murmur, 
it  apjH*ars  that  the  Prince  has  taken 

the  title  of  IVrpetual  Defender  of  coi.omiiia. 

Brazil,  that  the  Brazilians  are  tti  A  (iazette  Kxtraordinary,  p\ih. 
have  a  I’ortes  of  their  own,  hut  that  lished  hy  the  (iovernment  of  (\»h»m- 
they  will  continue  to  aeknowledife  hia,  annotinces  the  receipt  of  news 
Jolin  VI.  as  Kin^  both  of  Portugal  from  the  Presi<lent  Ihdivar  in  Quito, 
and  Brazil.  from  whit  h  it  ap})e:irs  that  the  lihe* 

I'lE.vico.  ration  of  that  kingdt)ni  was  com- 

Tlic  acci>unts  in  the  North  Aineri-  pleted  by  the  surrender  of  Pastos 
can  papers  from  Mexico  <lo  not  an-  on  the  Sthof  June,  and  of  the  city 
tiripate  a  long  reign  t\>r  tin*  new  of  Quito  on  the  25th  May.  A  mil- 
Kuiperor  Iturhide.  Ilis  election  to  lion  of  Americans  are  thus  added  to 
that  dignity  is  tlescrihed  as  **  partly  the  family  of  the  Bepiihlic  ;  and  Bol* 
the  result  of  corruptitin  and  partly  ivar  has  acquired  fresh  glory. 
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F.soi.and.— The  very  saneruinc  cx-  productive  districts,  our  grand  depend, 

pectutions  held  out  in  our  lust  report  once,  the  wheat  crop,  is  safely  housed, 

appear  to  have  been  most  amply  veri>  and  the  next  article  in  rank  for  human 

tied.  The  weather  has  continued  suit-  subsistence,  potatoes,  is  of  eipiul  pro- 

ahle  and  the  most  adapted  to  getting  raise  with  the  crop  of  wheat,  both  in 

in  the  harvest,  and  indeed  to  every  regard  to  quantity  ami  quality.  Bar. 

agricultural  purpose,  that  could  even  ley,  oats,  and  beans,  arc  good  only  in 

he  chosen,  w'ere  it  in  our  power  to  some  few  forward  situations;  in  gene- 

chouse,  lliis  is  to  speak  generally,  as  ral  these  crops  are  considerably  In-low 

niost  suitable  to  the  end  of  a  general  an  average,  though  much  improved  by 

report.  The  exceptions  are,  those  the  showers  which  succeeded  the  long 

heavy  rains  which,  curly  in  the  present  drought.  Oats  particularly  have  snt- 

month,  inundated  a  great  part  of  the  fered  from  the  smut  in  many  parts.  No 

uiidland  and  iiortherii  counties,  accom.  crop  has  received  greater  benefit  from 

punied  by  storms  which  beat  down  the  the  ruins  ond  sul)srcpient  warm  weal  her 

stoutest  and  best  of  the  corn,  render,  than  the  hops,  whicli  will  nearly  doiihh* 

iug  the  operation  of  reaping  very  la-  the  former  expectations.  .Swedish  tor. 

horious  and  ex|)ensive,  and  inducing  ni|)s  arc  a  failing  crop,  destroyed  al. 

the  risk  of  mildew  ami  smut  from  un-  most  entirely  hy  the  riruuffht  undjitt-— 

absorl>ed  moisture.  In  all  the  most  mere  convertible  terms.  Much  ol  the 

Kur.  AIng.  Vot.  8*.».  ‘2  L 
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corn  ahro:i(l  during:  the  rains  has  sprout¬ 
ed,  and  they  talk  of  a  double  crop  of 
the  hops,  ripe  and  unri^M*.  'I'lio  fallows 
are  backward  in  tilth,  and  in  too  many 
IKirla  choaked  with  couch  and  root- 
vreeds;  yet,  on  a  tfcneral  view,  the 
^*(H>d  condition  of  the  lauds  is  wonder¬ 
ful,  considering  the  unprecedented  dis- 
tresM  of  the  country. 

U  ai.ks.— 1'hc  principality  has  been 
blessed  with  a  plentiful  harvest,  at  least 
a«  far  as  rc;;;ards  the  wheat,  which  is 
both  a  heavy  crop  and  ^ood  in  (juality. 
Harley,  as  well  as  oats,  are  not  a  heavy 
crop,  and  lyencrally  short  in  straw.  The 
market  price  of  all  ^rain  ruinously  low  : 
— wheat,  3‘2s.  to  40s.;  barley.  Ids.  to 
*2*2s.;  oats,  12s.  to  15s.  |)er  quarter,  at 
this  period,  which  usually  briuirs  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  than  when  new  corn  becomes 
fuller  to  market. 

.ScoTi. \Nn.  —  Unfavourable  reports 
have  been  circulated  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  oat  and  barley  crops,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  they  are  without 
foundation,  ('ontrary  to  expectation, 
there  will  still  be  a  tolerable  crop  of 
turnips,  owiii}'  to  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  h;is  fallen  lately.  Potatoes  an 
immense  produce,  and  p;ood  in  quality. 

luFi.A’HO. —  All  parts  of  Ireland  par- 
lake  of  the  blcssinj^s  of  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  the  near  prospect  of  rc- 
turiiinef  plenty  is  not  more  cheering  to 
the  laiHy  starvint?  population,  than  to 
those  arencrons  friends  of  humanity, 
who  so  promptly  and  munificently  af¬ 
forded  tin*  necessary  succour  in  the 
hour  of  neeil  to  the  distressed  Irish 
peasantry.  The  following  accounts 
may  he  c<»usidered  as  a  ijeneral  view  of 
the  wlmle  country,  nIlhou«j;h  they  come 
from  particular  districts. 

/hi/tfin, —  The  w  heat  crop  will  realize 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  with 
reyard  to  hulk  and  (piality.  The  oats, 
ulthoiiyh  bulky  beyond  what  was  cx- 
|»cctcd  five  or  six  weeks  ayo,  arc  com¬ 
plained  of  by  many  people  as  beincT 
deficient  in  quality.  Farmers  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  their  rents,  the 
church  cess,  and  county  cess;  and 
thousands  of  them  would  think  them¬ 
selves  well  off  if  the  landlords  and  the 
other  claimants  came  and  carried  aw.ay 
all,  exeept  a  small  portion  for  bread  for 
their  families,  and  for  seed  in  the  suc- 


cee<liny  season.  Last  year  the  prieen 
were  bad  cnouyh,  but  this  year  ihr 
o|>euiny  prices  for  new  wheat  have  not 
much  exceeded  the  hntf  of  what  thev 
were  last  year.  Pinkeye  potatoc's  were 
sold  in  Dublin  market  for  Ifid.  per  cwt.; 
‘2s.  (>d.  per  cwt.  was  the  highest  price 
for  those  kinds;  which  price  cannot 
now  be  obtained. 

Cork. — The  wheat  harvest  is  saved, 
and  in  general  the  quality  exeelicnt. 
'I'he  oat  crop  in  some  districts  liyht,l)ut 
every  where  sound  ;  barley  an  average 
crop;  the  etlcct  on  the  market  is  what 
may  be  expected  ;  some  old  wheat  has 
been  sold  so  low  as  Ids.  or  I4s.per  har- 
rel.  No  price  has  been  fixed  for  new 
wheat,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
of  old  in  market.  First  Hour  from 
17s.  to  18s.  per  cwt.;  seconds,  Ids.  to 
15s.,  and  liousidiold  from  1‘2h.  to  lls. 
per  cwt. 

Cuhi'iiff.  —  The  weather  has  couti- 
lined  to  be  so  very  fine  that  the  fate  of 
the  harvest  is  decided.  We  shall  have 
the  most  abundant  one  ever  remember¬ 
ed,  and  the  quality  very  superior.  Al¬ 
ready  have  prices  declined  exeeedinyly; 
potatoes  are  about  ‘2d.  per  stone,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  they 
will  fall  to  one  penny.  Ciraiii  already 
feels  a  serious  depression  ;  that  which 
sold  for  Ids.  per  cwt.  a  short  time  since, 
will  scarcely  now  fetch  Ss.,  and  even 
at  this  reduced  price  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand. 

./I rmoqA.— Through  a  very  laryo  por¬ 
tion  of  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the 
kiiiydom  the  crops  generally  are  ahini- 
dant,  and  of  superior  ipiality,  far  sur¬ 
passing  the  crops  of  last  year.  Pofa- 
toes,  wheat,  and  barley  are  best  in 
quality  and  (piaiility,  and  the  oats  and 
hay,  which  it  was  supposed  from  the 
lonjf  dryness  materially  sntfered,  arc 
amply  sntlleicnt  in  quality  and  quantity 
to  atibrd  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
farmer. 

Stiffo.—Wc  arc  now  storinjf  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  abundant  harvest 
with  which  kind  Frovidence  has  bless¬ 
ed  this  country  during  half  a  century. 
The  pntatoe  crops  of  the  kintrdoni  are 
most  luxuriant  ;  it  is  calculated  that 
nearly  ‘2t)  per  cent,  over  what  is  called 
an  avera^fc  crop  of  all  kinds  will  he 
crathered  this  season  in  Ireland. 
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('OITON.— Tlie  ('oiloii  market  rc- 
giaiiiM  nearly  uoiiiiiiul,  on  uccuiiiit  of  the 
Mile  advertised  at  the  India  House  for 
IViday  next.  The  very  favourable  re- 
(wrt  of  the  Liver|)ool  market  hasi  pro. 
duced  no  auimatiou  in  the  demand  for 
C'ottoii  here. 

(’OKN.— The  quantity  of  Wheat  re- 
luaiaiutir  over  from  last  week  was  con* 
»iderabie,  and  as  there  were  also  fresh 
arrivals  to  yesterday's  market,  the  show 
was  rather  lar^^e :  the  line  samples  of 
lK)th  new  and  old  sold  readily  at  the 
previous  prices:  in  the  intjpiior  quali¬ 
ties  the  business  done  was  not  exten¬ 
sive,  but  there  was  generally  an  im- 
proveiiieiit  in  the  lra<le.— 'I’here  were 
extensive  supplies  of  Harley  ;  the  new, 
ill  consequence,  must  be  stated  at  a 
reduction  of  \!s.  a  3m.  per  quarter ;  the 
old,  Is.  lower. — Tlie  arrivals  of  Oats 
were  so  cxecedinp^ly  limited,  that  an 
advance  of  Is.  must  be  slated.— White 
IVas  were  ‘2s.  iiip^her ;  in  (irey  Peas  or 
ill  Beans  there  was  no  alteration. — 'I’he 
unfavourable  accounts  from  the  Whale 
Fisheries  had  tiie  etieet  of  increasing 
the  demand  for  Kape  and  Linseed;  the 
former  advanced  Jf  1 .  per  last ;  the  latter 
was  ‘is.  a  3s.  per  quarter  higher. 

srCJAK. — This  forenoon  the  demand 
for Museovades  continued  very  yfeueral; 
the  business  done  has  been  considerable, 
and  at  very  full  prices;  no  improvement 
in  the  currency  can  be  stated  since 
Tuesday  last,  but  the  market  is  exceed- 
inply  firm,  at  previous  prices.  The 
estimated  sales  to-day  arc  loOO  casks. 

'flicrc  was  no  alteration  in  the  Re¬ 
fined  market;  low  lumps  were  still 
much  enquired  after,  and  very  few 
were  otferinj;  for  side  ;  the  prices  were 
a  shade  hitjher:  all  the  finer  descrip¬ 
tions  were  ill  plentiful  supply,  and  were 
offered  on  very  low  terms  without  fa- 
cilitatinj'  sales.— Molasses  advanced  to 
3()s.;  to-day  declined  to  ‘itts. 

There  were  no  public  sales  of  l-'urcit;n 
Su;jars  during^  the  last  week ;  several 
parcels  were,  however,  reported  to  be 
taken  by  private  contract :  the  wbite 
descriptions  continue  enquired  after; 
the  yellow  and  brown  still  neglected. 

The  public  sale  this  forenoon  con¬ 
sisted  of  2P0  chests  Havannah  Sugar  ; 
the  good  and  fine  white  went  off  with 


great  liriskness,  at  prices  Is.  u  ‘is. 
higher. 

VMiite,  fine..  .,  dis.  t»d.  n  -lls  tid. 
good  ...  •!  Is.  a  Pis. 
middling  3its. 

Ordinary  34s. 

The  yellow  and  brown  sold  low,  but 
they  were  washed. 

Yellow,  middling... ‘iOs.  and  ‘its. 

Brown . iNs. 

I'OFl'IHv— riiere  were  two  public 
sales  of  Colfee  this  forenoon  :  21*9  casks 
British  Plantation,  consisting  cliictly  of 
tine  and  of  very  ordinary  descriptions 
of  Collce:  the  former  went  olf  heavily 
at  a  further  reduction,  making  a  decline 
in  the  prices  of  good  and  tine  middling 
of  fully  3s.  u  C}H.  per  cwt.  since  this 
day  week.  A  parcel  of  3b  casks  good 
middling  Jamaica  was  taken  in  at 
139s.  fid.  and  149s.:  a  larger  parcel 
was  then  disposed  of,  good  iniildling, 
and  of  a  better  colour,  sold  extensively 
ut  139s.  fid.  and  140s.;  tine  middling 
sold  at  1  Pis.  amt  1  Pis.  <»d.;  the  ordinary 
mixed  and  rank  Jamaica,  which  lately 
sold, oil  such  low  terms,  may,  to-day,  be 
stated  fully  ‘is.  higher  than  oirFuesilay 
l.ist,  and  a  coiisideratib*  improvement  in 
the  demand. — 'Fhcre  have  lately  luen 
so  few  parcels  of  the  iutermediate  ipiali- 
tiesot  line  oriliiiary  or  middling  (’otfee, 
that  the  prices  of  the  latter  and  ot 
foreign  may  be  stated  to  remain  no¬ 
minally  the  same  as  on  Tuesday  last. 

SPU  RS. — Mace  has  been  enquired 
after,  and  must  be  stated  nt  an  im¬ 
provement.— Pepper,  and  all  other  luist 
India  Spices,  continue  heavy. 

laist  India  sale  declared  for  Monday, 
Nov.  11;  Prompt  Peb.  7,  1823:— 

130,nnoll»«.  rinnnmon  I  inoultt*!.  Oil  of  .Mur^ 

l.'inn  Plovm  tut  l>aj(n  lUack  |V|»* 
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List  of  Patents. 


ofTer  under  U.  5d.^Brandy  and  Geneva 
mtiwt  be  quoted  at  a  t»mall  decline  ;  the 
bent  inarkMof  the  former  offer  at  3s.  4d. 
^»ithout  facilitalinif  sides.— I'he  pale 
iieiicva  lately  landed  is  offered  on  the 
quay  at  Is.  (id. 

I  KISH  KKOVISIONS.— Beef  and  Pork 
continue  to  oft'  in  hiuuII  parcels  for 
»»hipptu(2: ;  holders  appear  anxious  to 
effect  sales,  on  account  of  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  low  prices  next  season.— Bacon 
has  sold  rather  more  freely  within  the 
last  week,  yet  the  stocks  arc  heavy, 
and  no  improvement  in  the  currency 
has  been  realised.— Irish  Butters  most 
be  quoted  Cs.  per  cwt.  hijfber. 

•  'IWI.LOW,  &C.— The! allow  market 
was  heavy  last  week.  — Considerable 
arrivals  %verc  reported  from  the  Baltic, 
and  there  were  few  buyers  *,  yet  it 
must  be  stated,  the  trade  who  arc  out  of 
slock,  purchiise  only  for  their  imme¬ 
diate  wants,  and  appear  anxious  re¬ 
specting  the  issue  of  the  extensive 
speculations  in  'fallow.  The  letters 
from  St.  Petersburp'h  arc  to  the  3d  in¬ 
stant;  (he  exchange  was  10  l-6tb  and 
a  fraction;  the  price  of  Tallow  had 
fallen  from  100  to  9S  roubles.— In  Hemp 
or  Max  there  is  little  alteration  to  no¬ 
tice. 

OILS.— In  consequence  of  the  daily 
arrivals  of  the  vessels  from  the  Whale 
fisheries  with  very  little  Oil,  the  pricea 


[Sept. 

of  Greenland  must  be  slated  at  an  ad. 
vance  of  £2.  per  tun  since  TucBdav 
last.— There  can  now  be  no  doubt  of 
the  failure  of  this  year's  fishintr;  thr 
estimated  produce  this  season  from  the 
Straits  and  from  Greenland,  is  about 
8000  tuns;  last  year,  it  was  l7,uoo 
tuns;  the  stock  of  old  is  very  con. 
siderable,  and  the  quantity  ot  .Southoru 
and  Seal  Oil  is  also  more  extensive  than 
usual ;  the  trade,  however,  do  nut  pur. 
cha.se  at  present ;  £28.  is  the  nearest 
price  for  New  Greenland;  JL'Hi.  hat 
been  paid  for  the  old. 

ASHE.S.— By  public  sale,  20th  is. 
slant Pot  Ashes,  277  barrels  (Quebec, 
Ists,  sold  3(3s.  ()d.;  2nds,  33s.  and 
338.  6d.— Pearl  ditto,  179  barrels  Quc. 
bee,  Ists,  45s.  a46s. ;  2nd8,  448.  (id. 

TOBACCif.— The  Tobacco  market 
continues  in  a  very  depressed  state. 

NAVAL  STOKES  —There  is  no 
Rouj^h  Tuqteutine  Yit  market;  the  lai»t 
realized  price  was  15s.  6d.— Tiu*  is  in 
more  request,  and  may  he  stated  a  shade 
hid^her. — In  Pitch,  Kosin,and  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  there  is  no  alteration. 

INDIGO.— There  is  little  alteration 
in  the  prices  of  Indi^^o;  the  late  cur. 
rency  is  fully  supported.  The  side  de¬ 
clared  at  the  ludia-Hoiise  is  not  ea- 
pccted  to  exceed  3500  chests.  A  further 
improvemeut  is  very  geueraliy  cuter- 
tained. 


LIST  OF  PATENTS. 


Jonas  Hobson,  and  John  Hobson,  of 
Mylburn-bridge,kirkbnrton,  Yorksliirc, 
woollen. manufacturers  and  merchants; 
for  a  new  series  of  machinery,  for  the 
better,  more  ctfcctual,  and  expeditions 
mode  of  shearing,  cutting  and  huishing 
woollen  cloths,  kersy meres,  and  all 
other  description  of  clothes  and  piece- 
goods,  which  require  the  use  of  the 
shears.  Dated  July  27,  1322. 

John  Stanley,  of  Charlton-row,  Man¬ 
chester,  Lincaster,  smith ;  for  certain 
machinery,  calculated  for  a  more  effi- 
raeioiis  mode  of  fuelling  or  supplying 
of  furnaces  in  general  w  ith  fuel,  where¬ 
by  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumptiou  of  fuel,  the  apitearancc  of 
smoke  and  of  labour  is  efl'ected .  Dated 
July  27,  1822. 

John  Pcai'so,  of  Tavistock,  iroiimou- 
gir  uud  clock  aud  watcb-iuakcr ;  for 


certain  improveniciits  in  the  construe, 
tiun  and  manufacture  of  spriiig.jacks, 
and  their  connection  with  roicstiiig  ap. 
paratus.  Dated  July  27,  1822. 

Sir  Anthony  Perrier,  of  the  city  ot 
Cork,  knight;  for  certain  iiuprorc- 
ments  in  the  apparatus  for  distillinc, 
boiling,  and  concentrating,  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  various  sorts  of  liquids  and  fluids. 
Dated  July  27,  1822. 

Robert  Benton  Roxl^y,  of  Arbour- 
square.  Stepney,  Middlesex,  gent  Icroao; 
for  certain  improvements  on,  or  nddi- 
tioDS  to,  the  astronomical  instrument, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  quadraut. 
Dated  July  31,  1822. 

William  CIcland,  of  Glasgow,  North 
Britain,  gentleman ;  for  an  improved 
apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  evaporat¬ 
ing  liquids.  Dated  .\ugust  17,1822. 
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LIST  OF  ILWKRUPTS, 


From  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  20,  to  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBEIl  17,  IH22; 

WITH  THE  ATTORIES’  NAMES. 

Extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

N.H.  All  the  arc  at  the  Court  of  CtfmmissionerSf  1ia*inghaU-»tr cet y 

uuleiiH  otherwine  expressed.  The  Attornies*  Names  arc  between  Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Bruu  niiifr,  T.  sen.  of  En«t  Mailing,  Krnt,  farm- 
rr,  Srpt.  17,21,  ami  Oct.  19.  (Cluttun  ami 
Co.  Iligh-Mtrert,  Borough 
Barratt.T.  of  Darriith  Mill*,  Kent,  paper-ina* 
iiufacturer.  Sept.  15, 14,  and  Oct.  22,  (Col¬ 
lins,  Hartford 

Kraiiii,  llev.  T.  of  Much  Wenlock,  Shropshire, 
earthenware-manufacturer.  Sept.  21,  Oct. 
H,  and  26,  office  of  .Mr.  JoneH,  solicitor. 
Broad-eye,  Stafford.  (Dax  and  Co.  (tuild- 
ford-Atreet:  and  Jone.A,  Stafford,  (c  Hanley 
Bateman,  A.  BriHtol,  victualler.  Sept.  25,  26, 
and  Uct.  2t>,  Commercial-roomA,  Coru-At. 
Bristol.  (Poole  and  Co.  Gray's-inn;  and 
Saunders,  Bristid 

Bevil,C.  P.  Ipswich,  jeweller,  Sept  17,  24,  and 
Oct.  26.  (Williams  and  Co.  Gray's-iun-pl. 
Candler,  I.  Jewry-street.  Aldgate,  Hour-factor, 
Sept.  3, 10,  Oct.  5.  ( Druce  &  Son,  Billiter- 
square 

Criptis,  J.  M'ishbeneh,  Cambridgeshire,  draper, 
sept.  17>2H,  and  Oct.  26.  (Jones,  Sise-lanc 
Carter,  H.  Ratcliffe- highway,  linen-draper, 
Sept.  17. Get  h,  and  2t>.  (Jones,  Sise-lane 
Dalton,  J.  Tottenham-court-niad,  merchant, 
Sept.3, 10,  and  Oct.  12.  (Jennings  and  Co. 
Carey-street,  liineoln's-inn 
Davis,  T.  Minories,  stationer,  Sept.  20,  21,  and 
Oct.  19.  (Thoiuson,  George-st.  Minories 
Dent.  J.  Stone,  Staffordshire,  cheesemonger. 
Sept.  13,  I  t,  and  Oct.  12,  Crown-inn,  Stone, 
Statfonlshire.  (Benbow  and  Alban,  Lin- 
coln's-inn  ;  ami  Vernon,  Brooinsgrove,  Wor¬ 
cestershire 

Day.  J.  and  II.  Camberwell-green,  stone-ma¬ 
sons,  Sept.  13,  14,  and  Oct.  19.  (Shuter, 
.M illbank  street,  Westminster 
Dipper,  P.  Woreoster,  silk-mercer,  Sept.  30, 
Oct.  1,  and  22,  Pack  horse- inn,  M’orcester. 
(Ilecke,  Devonshire-street,  Queen-square  ; 
and  Hill,  Worcester 

Elmore,  R.  Edgbaston-street,  Birmingham, 
c<*rn-dealer.  Sept.  9, 10,  &  Oct.  12.  (tieorge- 
hotel,  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  Stork-tavern, 
Birmingham.  (Turner,  and  Co.  Rlooms- 
bury-square ;  and  Heeley,  of  Walsall, 
Stafford 

Edwards,  T.  Tarvin,  Cheshire,  corn-dealer. 
Sept.  26, 27,  fc  Oct.  22,  Roval-hotel,  Ches¬ 
ter.  (Phllpot  and  Co.  Soutnampton-street, 
BUmmsbun*:  and  Finchett,  Chester 
Edwards,  T.  Liverpool,  merchant.  Sept  23,24, 
and  Oct.  12.  Star  and  Garter-tavern,  Para¬ 
dise-street,  Liverpool.  (.Mawdsley,  Dnran’s- 
lane.  Lord-street,  Liverpool;  and  Wheeler, 
Castle-street,  Holborn 

Emery,  J.  late  of  Rosamond-street, St.  James’s, 
Clcrkenwell,  victualler.  Sept.  3,  17,  and 
tfet.  12.  (Cokayne  and  Co.  Lyon’t-inn 
Ellis,  H.  J.  Norwich,  linen-draper.  Sept.  9,  10, 
and  Oct.  I,  Norf<»lk-hotel,  Norwich.  (King, 
Serjeant’s-inn,  Fleet-street;  and.  Murray, 
N»>rwlch 

riark,  E.  D.  .Manchester,  merchant.  Kept,  27, 
Oct.  7,  and  26,  Star-inn,  Deausgate,  .Man¬ 
chester.  (  F.  R.  Atkinson,  Manchester ;  and 
W.  .Makinson, Temple 


Felton,  R.  sen.  High-street.  Southwark,  hop- 
merchant.  Sept.  16,  17,  dc  Oct.  5,  (Towiia- 
hend,St.  Margaret's-hill, Southwark 

Firmiu,  J.  Bulmer,  Essex,  farmer, Sept.  25, 26, 
ami  Oct.  2i>,  Rose  Crown-inn,  Sudbury. 
(W’riglesworth,  Gray's-iiin-s<|uare:  &  Frost, 
and  Co.  Sudbury 

Fletcher,  P.  C.  ami  T,  Queeuhithe,  coal-mer¬ 
chants,  Sept.  3,  7.  h  Oct.  6.  (Stevens  and 
M’ood,  Little  St.  Thoinas-apostle,  Queen- 
street 

Griffin,  W.  Hay-green,  Worcestershire,  victual¬ 
ler,  Oct.  4,  5,  and  26.  Stork-hotel,  in  live 
Squan',  Birmingham.  (Smith.  Basinghall- 
street;  and  'F.  Sadler,  Birmingham 

Golding,  T.  and  S.  Dittoii,  Kent,  paper-manu¬ 
facturers,  Aug.  31,  Sept  7, Oct  5.  (Crunch, 
Union-court,  Broa«l-street 

Gregg,  'r.  R.  and  Phene,  Jun.  Watllng-st. 
confectioners.  Sept  14,  JM,  and  Oct  I ‘2. 
(Oshaldestoii  Ck  Co.  Londoii-tt.  Fenchurch- 
street 

Gr  ibbell,  N.  and  Hellyer,  M.  late  of  East  Stone- 
honse,  Devonshire,  builders.  Sept.  39,  21 
and  Oct  19,  King’s-anns  inn.  Fore-street, 
IMymouth-dock.  (Makinson,  Elm-eoiirt, 
.Middle-temple ;  and  Leach  and  Co.  Ply- 
moutb-dnek 

Humphries, C.  Hishopsgate-street, linen-draper. 
Sept.  2(h  21,  and  Oct  19.  Jones,  Si -e-lano 

Hesscltine,  li.  Thirsk.  Yorkshire,  inn-keeper. 
Sent  23, at  the  Kiiig’s-arms,  Thirsk.  21, 
ami  Oct  15,  Ctolden-Iion,  Northallerton, 
Yorkshire.  (Richardson,  Thirsk;  and 
Highmoor,  Scott's-yard,  Hush-lane,  Can¬ 
non-street 

Hedge,  J.  late  of  Star-court,  Little  Compton- 
street,  Soho,  builder.  Sept  17,  34,  and  Oct. 
22.  (.Mangliam,  Great  St  Helen's,  Bishops- 
gate-street 

Harris,  T.  jun.  Ragland,  Monmouthshire, enrri- 
wainer.  Sent.  17, 19,  and  Oct.  19,  Beaufort- 
arms-inn,  Monmouth.  (King,  Serjeant's- 
inn.  Fleet-street;  and  C.  Chadbom,  Newu- 
hain 

Hewson,  J.  and  Robinson,  W.  Carlisle,  manu¬ 
facturers,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  I, and  26,  Crown 
and  .Mitre,  Carlisle.  (Clennell,Staple's-inn ; 
and  S.  and  U.  Saul,  Carlisle 

Higgin,  R.  Liverpool,  mariner, Oct.  1,2,  and  26 
Oeorge-innj  l>ale-st  Liverpool.  (Brooke, 
Liverpool;  and  Lowe,  and  Co.  Southamp* 
tnn-buikiings,  Chancery-lane 

Hawkins,  J.  and  J.  Nottingham,  timber-mer¬ 
chants, Sept.  30,  Oct  1.  it  29,  Punch- bowl, 
Nottingham.  (Hurst,  Nottingham;  and 
Knowles,  New-Inn 

Harris,  J.  Birmingham,  nail-factor,  Sept  13, 14, 
and  Oct.  19,  Hen  and  Clilckens-hotel.New- 
street,  Blrinitigham.  (I.A>ngandC’o.Hol- 
lK*rn-eourt,  Gray’s-inn;  and  Smith  and  Co 
Hiriningham 

Jones,  O.  Newport,  .Monmouthshire,  coal-mer¬ 
chant,  Oct.  2, 3,  ami  29,  Commerclal  rooms, 
Coru-stiect,  BrisUd.  (.Meredith,  Llnroln’s- 
inn ;  and  J.  A.  Jones,  Bristol 
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J'tnm,  II.  Ut«  of  N>\v|>ort.  Moiiuioiithittiirr. 
« Hr|it.  25»,  9>i,  aihI  0«t.  19, 
Cunimrrc'iai-rtNimii,  lit  iotol.  ( ItounitUon 
ami  (!o.  Hrratl-Btrret,  Ciioaptidc;  ati«i  Ur- 
van  aiul  C«> .  Hrltlol 

jarkton,  <1-  Manrhrttrr.  <lry-»alter,  25. 

2«.  and  llrt.  2*.  Itrld^fwaUr-anna-inn, 
ManrhevtiT.  (Whitlow,  Manrhrttrr 

Klnir.  W.  Cavendljih,  SulTolk,  Kroror,  Sept.  21, 
Ort.  ft,  and  2»i.  (Kowrott.Jrwin-Mtreet 

Lucas,  W.  Itiirpham,  Sussex,  farmer.  Kept.  IT. 
‘2H.  and  Oet.  19,  ('rown>inn.  Arundle.  Sus* 
tcz.  (Freeman,  Arundle. Sussex;  &  Free¬ 
man  and  Co.  Tnleman-street 

Low.  II.A.  Suudf  rland,  near  the  Sea.  merchant, 
HepL  10,  ll.&tVt.  15,  llrid|re-inn,  Bishop- 
wearmouth.  Durhani.  (Hlakiston,  Syin- 
ond's-inn;  and  Thompson,  Uiahopwear- 
month 

Leah.S.  II.  Old-street,  watch-maker,  Auf.  28, 
31 .  and  Oct.  5.  ( Browning,  llutton-court* 

Thr«adneedle*st  reet 

l^ah,  S.  H.  Jnn.  Old-atreet.  spliit-mei-chant, 
Aug.  2K,31,  and  Oet.  S.  (Hill.  Rmwl.lane 

Mitehell ,  T.  How,  linen-draper,  Oct.  4, 5,  &  29, 
(Jones,  8ise-lane 

Mmire.  T.  l*addington,  salt-merchant,  Ang.  *1L 
Sept.  17,  and  Oct.  1.  (Donne,  Fvliweit-st. 
Spltalflelds 

Norris,  T.  Bisimpstone,  Wiltshire,  shoe-maker, 
Hept.  7,  21 ,  and  Oct.  12.  (Hillicr  and  t’o. 
Middle  Temple-lane  ;  and  Dew.Salisburv, 
Wills 

Beytoii,  J.  Christchurch,  Twyneham,  South- 
aiH|>ton,  merchant,  Sept.  17, 1 \  and  Oct.  19, 
King's-head-lnn,  Wlmlatme-. Minster,  Dor¬ 
setshire.  (Castleman,  WimlMirne,  Dorset 

•  IVrelTal.  H.  Jnn.  Kve,  Herefordshire,  wheel¬ 
wright, Oet.  1.  2,  and  King's-head-inn, 
lieominster.  Herefordshire.  (Baeh.Sonth- 
ampton-bulldings,  llolhom  ;  and  Leomin¬ 
ster 

I’apps.  <J.  North-street,  Laml)eth,  horse-dealer, 
8eM.  IS,  17.  and  Oct.  15.  (Richardson, 
(■olden-sqiiare 

Pmde.  T.  Heston,  Middlesex,  dealer.  Ang.  31, 
Hept.  7.  Oet.  8.  (Catheart,  (Jhancery-latie 

Parsons,  O.  LiverptHd,  sail-maker.  Sept.  2,  1, 
and  Oet.  I,  York-hotel,  Llwrpool.  (Sher- 
ratt,  Pn*scot ;  and  Adlington  and  Co.  B«m1. 
f«»rd-row 

Ilix.O.  Rix.  C.  and  Itix,  O.  Manifold-place, 
Newlngton-htitls.eorii-merchanfs,  Aug.  2(>, 
27,andOet.l.  (James,  Wulbrook 


[•teu. 

Ilichanls,  T.  W.  (ireat  C.eorge-street,  Ku«tot). 
square,  New  n*ad,  merchant.  Sept.  Hi,  17, 
and  Oct.  12.  Knight  and  Co.  Businghan' 
street 

Hose.  T.  of  the  Cafe-Royale,  Regeut-stieet, 
Pall-mall,  wine  and  hraiidv  men'iiant,Sepi. 

6, 7.andOct.  12.  (J.  Rohinsun.llalf.Moiiii- 
street,  Piceadilly 

Smith.  J.  F.  Regent  street,  linen-draper.  Sept. 

14,  2h,  and  Oet.  1.5.  (Jones,  Sise-lane 
Smith,  W.  II.  Faversham,  Kent,  Iinen-dr:i)>er, 

Sept.  10, 17,  and  Oct.  19.  (1).  Jiuie-*,  Sise-  , 
lane 

Sharp,  T.  Chenpside,  pastry-cook.  Sept.  7.17, 
and  Oet.  12.  (Harding,  Mortimer-stieet, 
Caveiidish-m{uare 

Townsend,  W.  B.  I.ittle  Chelsea,  hrrw«*r.  Sept. 

17, Oct.  l.and  26.  (Janies, Bncklcrshiirv 
Turney,  J.  Seiigehrook,  Linctdnshire,  and  W. 
Hates,  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  mercliatit«, 
Oct.  2,  3,  and  12,  Wliite  Lion-inn,  llalil'ax. 
(Stocker  and  Co.  New  Uoswell-conrt;  and 
Wllrock,  Halifax 

Thurtell.  J.  Itradwell,  SuiTolk,  merrhant,  Sept. 
30,  Oct.  l.and  29,  Bear-inn,  South-town, 
Suffolk.  (Steward,  Orrat,  Yaniiouth ;  and* 
Swain  and  Co.  Frederlrk’t-plaee.Old-jewry 
Tomlinson,  W.  Chester,  wine-mercliant.  Sept. 
13, 14,  and  Oct.  19.  (.Mayliew,  Cliancery- 
lane 

Tompkins.  11.  Bromyard,  Herefordshire,  inn¬ 
holder.  Sent.  26,27,  and  Oet,  2H,  Kini;'s- 
anus-inn,  Bromyard.  (  Beverley, Oarden- 
court.  Temple;  and  Plielps,  Liuihiirv 
Wilkinson,  R.  London,  merchant.  Sept.  21,(>rl. 

1,  and  29.  (.lames,  Burkieriilmrv 
Wall.J.  Birmingham,  dealer,  Sept.  2(i,  27.  and 
Oct.  26,  Royal-hotel,  Temide-row,  Birniing- 
hnm.  (M'.  C.  Smith,  ItasinghaU-strcct ; 
ami  T.  Sadler,  Birmingham 
Wycherley.  W.  Treliiant.  Shropshire,  I'annci, 
Sept.  16, 17,  and  Oet. l.TaUiot-inn.Draton- 
in-Hales.  (Baxter,  Oray’s-inn-place;  and 
Stanley,  Drayton-in-llHles,  Slirophire 
Westerd.ale,  J.  Kingstoii-iipon  Hull,  groccr 
Oet.  3,  4,  and  20,  Dog  and  Duck-tavern 
Scale-lnnc,  Kingston-uiHm-llulI.  (  rayho, 
Clemenl’s-inn 

Yales,  W.  Bristol,  liaker,  Sept.  13.11,  nud  o,  t. 

15,  Commercial-i'ottms,  llristid.  ( I’Moinii'Is^ 
Kxcheqiier-oltice,  Linc«»ln's-iiiii ;  Ci;  Jaqno, 
Bristol. 


DIVIDENDS. 

From  Saturday.  July  20,  to  Saturday,  August  17,  1H22. 


Aunger.J.  Kxetcr.SepL  3t> 

Atkinmm.M.  Great  Ruasel-st.  niooms.  Sept.  28 
Ashford,  J.  &  Ireland,  K.  L.  Binning. Oct.  1^ 
AyttMi,  W.  Moeelesdeld.SepL  19 
Brown,  A.  J.  Portsmouth,  Sept.  26 
Bradley, W.  Louth,  Limxdnshire.  8t'pt.2G 
Hooker,  T.  Kmsworth.HepL  26 
Hyoss  II.  Uoleigh,  Kssex.Oct.  6 
Carlilr,  J.  Bolling,  T.  and  Fell.C.  Boltoii-in- 
l)ie-.Mm>rs.Oct.  1 

Cox.T,  Creditun,  IVvanshire,  Sept.  10 

I'urliehl,  N.  Norwich,  Oet.  8 

Dean,J.  Bingley,  V'urkshire.Oct.  7 

DielmiSiT.  Ueer|H(ul,  be|A.3U 

Davidson,  T.  (k  MUdigaii,  J.  Liverinad,  Sept.  1 1 

mirtnali,  J.  IKiver.Ort.  7 

Karle,  W.  Rolherhlthe,  SepL  17 

Karly,  W.  Winchester.  Oct.  2J 

Floaer.O.  York, Oet.  19 

FIfooC.  W.llHstol.Oct.10 

Knuwond.  W{  Great  Yarmouth,  Sept.  28 

Fenner.  K.  Paleruostgr-n*w.  Sept.  17 

Fonder.  P.  tii'eat  YannouUi,  SepL  10 

Frost.  G.blieiheJd.  Sept.  2tt 

Ford,  J.  Gloucester,  SepL  19 

Hudson,  J.  DIxerloi), Lancashire, Sr|’t. 30 

Harrison,  J.  Portsmouth. Sept  2*i 


Harris, ft.  Birmingham,  Oct.  t 
Hudson,  H.  Cannon  ('otree-lioiise.  Oct.  .5 
llorroekk,  T.  Hilnnidale,  Yorks.  Sept.  IH 
Howell,  11.  Knure^hurough,  Sept.  20 
Herrington,  J.  Farenham,  SepL  18 
llanister.W.  Litchfield,  Oct.  12 
Jackson  W.O.and  Hardley.W.  Groat Sutrey- 
sL  Scot.  28 

Johnson,  W.  Birmingham,  Oet.  4 

Keene,  J.  \V.  Uirmiugliam.Oct.  3 

Knight,  J.  Coppice-row, Clerkcnwcll,  Sept.  21 

Kent,  W.  llign  Holboni,  Oct.  26 

Laverx,  J.  Knightsbridge,  Devoushirt>,  Oct.  2 

Lawrence,  W.  H.  Bath,  Sept.  28 

Lowe.H.  Macklesfield,Sept.  16 

Lloyd,  C.  Tlicsford,  Sept. 

Matiinson,  J.  Huddersneld, Ort.3l 

Moore ,T.  Bartonshaw.  Herts, Sept.  16 

Maitland,  D.  New  llridge-»t.  Nov.  12 

FI  <Mtre,  J.  KiugshrompUm,  Sept,  12 

Marshall. P  Srarliorouf  li.  Sept.  28 

Mitchell, S.  Dorking, Surrey,  Ang. 31 

Moimin^on,  W.  Cliepstow,  Oct.  4 

Morgan.  J.  Livcr|HK»I.Oct.  9 

NirhuU.K.  Hemel  Heinpsteati,  Herts,  Sept.  2^ 

NeiUtui,  W.  Liver|HHd,  Sept.  26 

Pattison,C.  St.  Ncot's  Huntingdonshire,  0<  t  2 
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PraLr,  S.  jun.  an«l  nothti'fll,  J.  llollhvHl,  Lan- 
raohin*.  Oct.  9 

Prrnllri*.  A.  ShcMy.T.  Mam'hc»tcr,8r|>t.  12 

IVnrilli. 'V.  Hath.  Srpt.  IH 

rctiT’i.  J.  ainl  W'ooloii,  r.  llri^tol,  Oft.  7 

IVnfiilii.  K.tcii.  .MahUtonc.  Nov.  9 

Ilcav.J.  Mark-lanr,  Scpt.'il 

IlUcv.  J.  Lrlcfatcr,  Sept.  23 

Hiiloiit. F.  itri(liH)rt. 

SaxasfC.  ti.  Hndtlcr^rtcld,  Oft.  31 

S\ Vt*<.  .1.  himI  llulli!i,  J.  Manrlicutcr.  Oct.  I 

S«  !iolw,  II.  lfuddcr!ifiHd,Oct.S 


SaiiiidcriMtn.J.  button,  and  .Maittcn>.T.  Fottoii 
Srpt.  39 

Sharpicy,  J.  York,  l>cl.  10 

Smith,  J.  and  Shcphonl.  J.  Itrlcrlry,  Sept.  I«» 

’I’lickcr,  U’.  F.  J.  and  Kachon,  i«.8hcf. Sept.  21 

Trnnant  W.  Liverpool,  Srpt.  19 

Towurnd,  J.  Lndirate-hlll.Ort.  9 

Windeatt.T.  vV  VV.  \V.  Tavlut.Hjk,  Sept.  .30 

Wo«h1,  J.  ilirininiihatn,  Oct.  4 

Wallace,  W.  Workliifttm.  Sept.  1 1 

Whitnev,  W.  Liidlmv.Ort.  5 

Wehb,  T.  New  Hamm.  ttrt.  11. 


INSOLVKNCY  HRiUSTKK, 


\nlire  of  oppatiUon  to  the  dhchnrpe  of  any  prisoner  must  he  entered  in  the 
feutk  nt  the  33,  I.incoln  a-Inn-Fieldu^  three  elear  dnya^  exetuaire  of  Sun¬ 

day^  Itefore  ihe  day  of  hearing.  The  arhedulcs  are  /tied  and  may  he  iiupected 
every  Monday^  Wednesday^  and  Friday ^  Utn  ecn  the  hours  of  ten  and  four ^  up 
to  the  last  day  for  entering  opposition. 


roi/'NTRY. 


PailTIONS  TO  nK  HK.4UI>  IN  TUB  CoiNTRY. 

County  Courts^  Durham^  bih  Oct, 
at  eleven. 

Talvert, Jeoffroy,  of  Darlington,  Durham,  la- 
iMMirer. 

Guildhall,  Ilarerfordu'cst,  bth  Oct. 
at  ten. 

William!),  Thoinaa,  of  Fater,  Saint  Mary,  aliop- 
keeper,  'ast  of  Orieltoii-mill,  Muncktou,  both 
In  Pembrokeshire,  miller. 

Lancaster  Castle,  Sth  Oct.  at  ton. 

namford,  Edmund,  of  Hades,  near  Rochdale, 
Lancashire,  coaI>mastt‘r 
Pairhrother,  Joaejdi.of  llury,  Lancashire,  shop- 
keep)*r 

Jones, Thomas,  of  .Manchester,  dver 
.M»Tcer,  Henry,  of  Liverpool,  landiiifr-waiter' 
Smith,  Rtihert,  of  Maiifhester,  sizer  and  dyer. 

Gra nd ,Jury-chamhcr,  Idnchcster, 
bth  Oct.  at  eleven. 

Oriiit,Chs.  of  East  Woodhay,  Hants,  labourer. 

Townhall,  Ilchesfer,  fdhOct,  at  tu'elrc> 

Fuze,  John, of  Uridguwater.SouierieUhlre,  Inn* 
holder 

Oilths,  diaries,  of  Wemhdon,  Somerset,  farmer 
tlreen,  William,  of  Pilton, Somerset,  thatcher 
Ihnlder,  William,  of  H«dft>rd,  Somerset,  butcher 
Sainshury,  Kliz.  of  Weston,  Somerset,  widow 
Wood,  James,  of  Weston,  Somerset,  gardener. 

lAincasler  Castle,  Sth  Oct,  at  ten. 

Atkinson.  Rdw'ard  Swimhum,  of  Kendal,  Weat- 
inoreland,  manufacturer  of  woollen  gu<^8  and 
rriicer 

Rentley,  Thomas,  of  Manchester,  book-keeper 
Blackburst,  Thomas,  of  Preston,  corn-dealer 


Mooth, Thomas,  of  Mossley,  Ashton-nnder-Hne* 
huti’her  and  innkeeper 

Drown,  J«»hn,of  Manchester,  joiner  and  house¬ 
builder 

Dixon.  James,  of  IJverpool.  ]H»rter 
Kntwistle,  E.  of  llolton-le- .Moors, shop-keeper 
Flanagan,  llamanl.  of  ILiltoii-le-Moors,  last  of 
Manchester,  baker 

flrirtith,  M'illiam,  of  W'est  Derby,  near  I.lTer- 
pool.  carter 

Hirst,  Joseph,  of  Huddersfield, clothier, last  of 
Liverpool,  innkeeper 
Jones,  James,  of  Liverpool,  vletiialler 
Kay,  John,  of  llury.  machine-maker,  draper, 
and  provision  dealer 

Kerr,  Hugh.of  Salhtrd,  Lancashire,  grocer 
Knowles,  James,  of  .Manchester,  manufacturer 
and  shopkeeper 

Liglitfoot.  Thomas,  of  ftt.  Helens,  yeoman 
Lomax,  Abraham,  of  Manchester,  weaver 
Ilishton,  John,  of  (’rompton,  near  Rochdale 
last  of  lllarkbum,  leather-dresser 
Scholes,  John,  of  Over  Darwen,  l.aneaahire 
wheelwright  and  victualler  late  fanner 
Sissons,  William,  of  .Manchester,  Imsier  and 
laceman 

Sowerby,  .Martha,  of  Lancaster,  publican 
Tipping,  John,  of  Tarluick,  Lancashire,  farmer 
Ward,  James,  of  Dldliam,  Lancas.  Bhop-keet>er 
Welch,  Thomas,  of  Pemberton,  lastofllolt«*n- 
le- .Moors,  shoemaker 

Whitby,  William,  of  Manchester,  shopkeeper 
Y)»ung,  Richard,  of  Halllwell,  near  ILdbm-Ie- 
MiHirs.  of  Lawton  and  Holdhoni,  MMnwlck, 
last  of  Dolton-le- Moors,  fanner. 

.Shirehall,  .Shrewsbury,  lOth  Oct. 
at  eleven. 

Astley.  Renhen,  of  3,  Lawrenee-la.  dieai»elde 
Lomlon,  woollen-factor 

Audit-house, Southampton,  Sth  Oct. 
at  eleven. 

Moreau,  John,  of  Southampton,  artist 
Wort.Heiirge,  of  Harton.Uurectshire,  dalryinan. 
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REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  MONTH. 

BIRTHS  ABROAD. 

Mr«.  JtLtnf  Finuk .  at  Li»boit.  of  a  «oii  Mrs.  Joaoith  Plielp«,  at  Ma(l<'ira,  of  a  daui^htff- 

MARRIAGES  ABROAD. 

Hilton,  Captain.iStlirrft- foot. at  Colombo,  to  SuinmfrUoId.  MUitll.  daughter  of  Major  8.  83rd  rrci 

DEATHS  ABROAD. 

Jame*.  Robert, e»o.  at  Demarara  Smith,  Jno.P.e'»q.Klng'«  Advocate, at  Deinarari 

I'aiiipliell,  Majur-tien.  Cliarie*,  Algoa  Bay  Thornhill, H. H. esq.of  Montagiic-pl. 42— alTuun 

Vanaandan,  K.  e<M|.  of  Murden.  Surry,  at  V’cra  lionham,  Enaign  8. 9th  rei(t  ItKtt,  Orenatlu 
Cruz  Mathiaon,  Lieut.  C.lat  bat.  3rd  N.I.,  HoiiihaN. 


METROPOLITAX  OCCURRENCES. 


Ilia  Majesty  arrived  at  Greeuwich 
from  Scotland  in  excel ItMit  health  and 
Kfnrita.  By  order  of  the  home  aecre- 
tury  of  atate,  Sir  K.  Birnie,  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate  at  Bow-atreetf  attended  with  a 
lart^e  body  of  dismounted  and  other 
pntrole.  Dclachmenta  of  foot  {guards 
and  royal  marinca  occupied  stations 
within  the  Hospital  grounds.  The  vc< 
teran  inhabitants  of  the  Hospital  were 
drawn  up  in  their  best  apparel,  within 
the  ruiliii)^.  The  Lord  Mayor,  on  board 
the  city  bar|(c,  proceeded  down  the 
river  below  Blackwall,  and  attended  in 
the  capacity  of  conservator  of  the 
Thames,  to  conduct  his  Mii^esty  back 
to  (ireenwich.  The  river  opposite  the 
Hospital  presented  a  pleasing  spectacle. 
Boats  in  considerable  numbers  moored 
as  closely  as  they  were  allowed  to  do 
on  each  side  the  stairs,  at  which  his 
Majesty  was  to  land.  They  were  chiefly 
filled  with  ladies.  Immediately  off  the 
atairs,  the  Admiralty  barge,  the  yacht 
of  Sir  Richard  Goodwyn  Keata,  K.  B. 
govenior  of  the  Hospital,  the  Navy 
Office  barge,  and  the  Thames  Police 
yacht,  were  moored  in  readiness  for 
the  arrival  of  the  royal  squadron,  in¬ 
formation  having  been  conveyed  by  the 
('omef  steam  packet  to  Sir  Richard 
Keats  that  his  Mt^esty  was  expected  to 
arrive  every  minute.  A  short  time 
after  this  communication  had  been 
made,  the  Royal  Sovereign,  with  her 
yards  nicely  squared,  the  national  stan¬ 
dard  flying  at  the  main,  and  the  com¬ 
modore's  iH'oad  pennant  at  the  fore  top, 
hove  in  sight,  towed  by  the  James  Watt 
steam  packet.  Almost  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  discharges  of  artillery  were  heard 
saluting  his  Mi^esty  as  he  passed  Wool¬ 
wich.  Just  before  the  Royal  Sovereign 
reached  Blackwall,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 
the  city  barge,  towed  by  the  Eagle, 
drew  gently  off  into  the  centre  of  the 
river,  and  taking  the  lead,  preceded 


the  royal  squadron  until  it  arrived  jit 
Greenwich.  A  few  minutes  afterwardn 
the  s|)ectators  were  gratified  with  ufull 
view  of  the  Royal  .Sovereign  iiioviu*; 
migestically  round 'the  point  of  land 
below  Greenwich,  preceded  by  Hie 
stately  city  barge,  with  her  profusion 
of  gaudy  Hags  and  streamers  Hying,  and 
surrounded  and  followed  by  hundredM 
of  vessels  of  every  description.  The 
royal  yacht  was  fast  moored  iiuinedi- 
aicly  oH'  the  Hospital  stairs,  and  the 
King  appeared  upon  the  quarter  deck, 
in  the  uniforin  of  an  admiral.  A  loud 
and  almost  unanimous  burst  of  applause 
from  the  spectators  was  acknowledged 
by  the  King  in  his  usual  affable  manner. 
.Soon  after  his  Majesty  descended  the 
accommodation  ladder  to  the  Admiralty 
barge,  accompanied  by  l/)rd  Melville, 
Mr.  Croker,  &c.  &c.  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  rowed  ashore.  The  royal  car¬ 
riage  immediately  drove  off  amid  loud 
cheering. 

Parliament  is  prorogued  from  Tues¬ 
day  the  8th  day  of  October  next,  to 
Tuesday  the  ‘2tith  day  of  November 
next. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  ap¬ 
point  the  Right  Honourable  George 
C'anuing  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
|>oint  Mtgor-General  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  to  be  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis¬ 
ter  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
Stockholm. 

The  Earl  ufClanwilliam  has  resigned 
the  Private  .Secretaryship  at  the  To- 
reign  Office. 

'Htc  Duke  of  Wellington,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Earl  Clanwilliam,  has  left 
town  for  Vienna. 

Sir  W’.  Knighton  has  succeeded  .'*ir 
B.  Bloomfield  as  Private  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse. 
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('umlKjrland  Gate,  the  frreat  northcni 
fiitrauce  lo  Hyde  Purk,  ih  al)oui  to 
underffo  a  very  jjreut  improvement — it 
ill  iiaid  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Hope, 
^hose  classical  taste  and  princely  mu- 
nihcencc  arc  so  well  known  in  the 
fashionable  world. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
are  tfoinff  build  two  win{|p4  in  the 
jjarden  behind,  1115  feet  lonjr  by  33 
feet  wide.  The  estimated  expense  is 
f  which  the  (Jovernmcnl  will 

advance  by  instalments  of  £*20,000. 
a-year,  durinjj  10  years.  The  present 
house  is  not  to  be  pulled  down,  but 
repaired  and  beautified,  so  as  to  cor- 
res|H)nd  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
now  work. 

The  foundation  is  laid  out  for  the 
new  Tiiioii  Club-House,  on  the  north 


side  of  Cockspur-slrcet,  nearly  opposite 
Sprin^f-f^rdens.  It  will  have  a  g^rand 
front  with  pillars. 

The  College  of  Physicians  is  to  be 
on  the  south  side  of  Pall>niall  Bast,  at 
the  back  of  the  Union  C'liib.  Bach  of  the 
ub(  ve  buildings  will  have  a  front  that 
will  face  the  east,  so  as  to  form  one 
side  of  a  street  to  run  from  Cockspur- 
street  to  Pull. mall  Bust. 

The  Cnion  I’uiversiiy  Club,  at  the 
corner  of  Sutfolk-strcet,  is  proceedinpf 
very  rapidly. 

Alter.itions  are  making  at  Covent- 
gardeii  Theatre,  as  well  ns  at  Drury- 
lane,  but  not  upon  so  large  a  scale  as 
the  latter.  Among  the  alterations  at 
the  former  I'heatre  is  the  removal  of 
what  is  styled  the  “  basket,”  the  boxes 
behind  the  dress  boxes  in  front. 


n  1 11 T  !I  s. 


SONS. 


Nrn.H^nrv-  Metralfo,  Ilill-st.  Borkley-square 
Mrn.  W.  KiTfors,  \Vinil»ledoti 
Mm,  H.  Larpent.  Putney 
Mr».  C.  WiUon,  V'iciirage 

iVlr».  J.  Prako,  North  t’hurrli 
Mrs.  E,  Kepton.  Drayton-grpon,  Ealing 
Mrs.  C.  hiiwrencp,  (’irencp!*tpr 
Mnt.  John  Oswald,  Deptford 
Mm.  II.  Travprw,  Now  Droad-strrot 
Mm,  J.  S.  Manley,  'rhlckbrooiu-cuttage,  Staf¬ 
fordshire 

Mrs.T.  S.  Price,  Dnchosi*. street 

Mr!".  Moody,  South  U'eaM,  Essex 

Mrs.  (Captain)  Dallas,  Hainp'*tead 

Mrs.  0 . Vv.  Hakrr.  Shooter’s-hill,  Kent 

Mrs.  William  .Metcalfe,  Carshalton 

Mrs.  John  Ireland,  Leonurd-s«niare 

Mm.  tJreenway,  Judd-strect,  Itrunswick-squarc 

Mrs.  K.  lioode,  llowland-strcot 

Mrs.  A.  liillespie,  Lanark 


Mrs.  W.  II.  TaUiain 

Mrs,  J.  Kendrirk,  Dpper  .Mary-le-bone-street 
Mrs.  K.  A.  WiMe.  Chdlege-lilll 
Mrs.  M.  \V  are.  New  Itridge-slreet 
The  lady  of  William  Ileygate,  Ksq.  M.P. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Drande,  Clarges-street 
The  lady  of  ('apt.  Marrett,  1 1th  Light  Dragoons 
Mrs.  K.  M’ilson,  Villa-house 
The  lady  of  Sir  L.  V.  Palk.  Ilnldon-honse 
Mrs.  James  Inglis,  NorwotNl,  Surrey 
The  lady  of  the  lion.  Capt.  lio<lney,  H.N.  Hyde, 
Isle  of  Wtght 

Mrs,  Drinkwaler.  Liverpool 
Mrs.  Elliott  (iiaham, Tuhney-lodge, Berks 
Mrs.  A.  Fraser, Tha\ies- inn 
The  lady  of  the  Hon.  J.  Brudrick,  Morley-lodge, 
Rxmonth 

Mrs.  N.  Harden,  Highgnte 

Mrs.  Alexander  .Monroe,  Bushey,  Herts. 


DADGIITF.RS- 


Lady  Caroline  .snn  M‘ Donald,  Boyle  Farm 

The  Countess  Manvers,  Portman-s<uiare 

Mrs.  Edgar  Cocknell,  Hackney-rood 

Mrs.'C,  Leigh,  Adlestrop-house,  (Jloneestershlrc 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Majendie,  Windlesham,  Bagshot 

Mrs.  11.  (’arew,  Huish-eottage.  Devonshire 

Mrs.  J.  Sergeaunt,  Coleshill,  Herts 

Mrs.  S.  Donald.son,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury 

Mrs.  William  J«>nes.  King’s  Bench 

Mrs.  J.  Cameron,  Hampstead 

Mrs.  Jardine,  Stamfurd-hill 

Mrs.  B.  Barnwell,  jun.  M'eymoulh-strcet 


Mrs.  W.  Kew,  New  Palaee-vard 
The  ladyof  .Maj.  Ord.K.II.  ll.A,  (franstend  hall 
The  lady  of  Sir  C.  11.  Colville,  Duffield,  Derby¬ 
shire 

Mrs.  William  Heygate,  jun. 

Mrs.  J . Christie,  Qneen-streel.  May-fair 
Mrs.  Watson.  Springtield-lodge.  ('amherwell 
'I'lie  lady  ot  the  llev.  Dr.  Butler.  Harrow 
Mrs.  H.  Wild,  SoutiiRinpton-place,  New-road 
Mrs.  Jaques,  'rottenham 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Curtoys,Totteuham-mtlls. 


MARRIAGES. 


Adolphus,  J.  L.  esq.  Barristor-at-Law,  to 
Richardson,  .Miss  Clara,  Streatham 
Arratnan,  D.  W.  esq.  Bristol,  to 
Stewart. Miss  R.  Royal  York-crescent,  Clifton 
Risanquet.Wm.  esq.  jun.  Upper Harley-st.  to 
Cumming,  Miss  Eliza,  Rntield 
Brown, .Mr.  Botts-street,Ratplifre-highway,  to 
D’Arcy,  Miss  Wilkes,  Tolleshunt,  Essex 
Bedford,  J.Y.  ewp  Birmingham,  to 
Jenner,  .Miss  C.  Berkley, (jloucestenhire 
Bradley,  Francis,  esq.  (Jore-court,  Kent,  to 
Barrit.M.J.  daughter  of  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Harris 
Brown,  Mr.  C.  J.  Islington,  to 
Williamson,  Miss  Mary  Ann 

Eur,  Mag,  VoL  83. 


Barron,  Oeorge,  esq,  to 
Barron, Miss  Eliza,  Strand 
Bingham,  J.  esq.  Derby,  to 

Rogers,  Miss  Lucy,  wassell-grove 
Beale,  J.  E.  esq.  Plalstnw,  Essex,  to 
Ijoxley,  Miss  Eliza,  Stratford-green 
Burk,  Charles,  esq.  Weston,  to 
Birley,  Miss,  Low-mill,  Whitehaven 
Bough,  William,  esq.  London,  to 
Pritchard,  Miss  A.  Darlington-slreet 
Burton,  Henry,  esq.  Inner-Temple,  to 
Clarkson,  Miss,  A rundei-slreet, Strand 
Brough,  Mr.  John,  to 
Odoy,  Milt  Jane,  St.  Botolph,  AldgaU 

2  M 
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J»inV«,  e*<|.  L»yton*tonr,  to 
l.onl.  .'Man-,  ManchMtw 
<'ar**ii«*v<*,  I*.  I***!.  H»r»iirv,  to 
Kiia|>p.  .Mi»*  h. 
fhi'twyn*!.  Lonl  VUcount,  to 
.VIo»t.  Ml«»  .M.  liaiiovrr-uqttare 
Mr.  t(.  LouitblNirouirli,  to 
.Ma»oii,  Ml»«  A.  Fln*t*»trf«*t,  Perkbam 
|)nik(‘,  flvT.Wiii.  I).  A.  Northampton,  to 
lint.  Mi**  i;:iizat»rtb,  tircat  lloiiKhton 
Dnwkiioi.  Jaiiu'it.  M.P.  iltlurtiitliirf,  to 
I'tirbi'H,  .Mio*  Mniia,  duuKhter  of  (it'll.  Forlifu 
|»i»ri*v,  .Mr.  ’rho<»  llroail.Mtr(*ft-t>uiMiii^«,  to 
Triifii^t,  .'MUh  Fliza.tif  tlir  (irove 
Itfai'ua,  .Mr.Saiuurl,  Skiiiiii*r-»t.  SnoW'liill,  to 
Srrii'i>»,  .Mini*  (iraop,  SoiithiiioUoii->*trcet 
Daibinon,  Mr. Thomao  I*,  laliiifttoii,  to 
llarwy,  .MIh*  .Mary,  Holloway 
Faton.H.  rM{.  Kottoii'hall,  llutiandshirf,  to 
M'aldio,  .MiH«  C.  A.  llenderAyde 
Et'halar,  J.  J.  rtq.  Clapton,  to 
lAiwndr*.  Mt«i  K.  of  that  place 
Rlain,  Mr.T.  M'.  Freshford,  WllU,  to 
Valluure,  Mia*  Ann,  llrighton 
Edkina,  .Mr.  S.  8.  Sallabury-a«{uarf,  to 
Hi'lfr,  Miaa  Sarah,  Cainhcrwell 
Flo*Ki,F.S.  eaq.  York-idaoc,  Portmnn-ao.  to 
WilliatiiHon,  .Miaa  .M.Valley-honae.Cainhridfr'*. 
Feanilry,  .Mr.T.  K.  llat('litTt*>cro*!i,  Solicitor,  to 
Ilicli,  .Miita  K.  of  the  ttame  place 
Ciloton,  .Mr.  I).  (iioavenor-pl.  Camberwell, to 
Lfiibrr,  IMi^a  .M.  S.  W'hitechapel 
tiieenlaw,  itev.  K.  il.  laleworth,  to 
linker,  .Miaa  II.  llerncr'a-atreet 
tirefory,  (i.eio].  Clower-at,  Bedfonl-aq.  to 
Toller,  Misa  C.  Heath,  Hampstead 


[Sept. 


Haldane.  Alexander,  eso.  Inner  Temple,  to 
Hardcaatie,  .Mlaa  B.  Hatchain-house,  Surrey 
llamptMin,  Sir  (i.F.  bart.  to 
IlrowD,  M.  F.  dauithter  of  Admiral  Tl. 
Kevnell,  .Mr.  H.  Sonthainpton-pl.  to 
.Meabry,  .Miss Sarah,  llltmmsbnry 
Mathias,  Win.  esq.  Ileninrd-st.  Russell. sq.  to 
Nichtdas,  Miss  K.  A.  C.  lllackheath 
Milcaster,  Colonel.  Ilarham,  Kent,  to 
Harris,  .Miss  K.  Snddenham-ct.  Kent 
Newton, M'.  esq.  Arityle-street,  to 
Faulder.  Miss  Ann.tiower-street 
Preston,  Rev.  (».  Nt«rfolk,to 

Heythuyson,  Miss  B.John<st.  Dedford-row 
IMestow.  t’.  II.  esq.  Norfolk,  to 

MnsKrave,  .Miss  (■.  Devonsh.'St.  PortIaiid.pl. 
Patmore, (J.  P.  esq  London, to 
Robertson,  .Miss  Eliza,  IVrth 
Reynolds,  J.  11. esq.  of  (ireat  Marlboroufth-st.  to 
Drew,  .Miss  K.  P.  of  Exeter 
Raiiche,  J.  P.  esq.  London,  to 
S|»eneer.  Miss  C.  Ledbury 
8altwell,M'.  esg.  Charleton  Chamber*,  to 
Caley,  Miss  F.  H.  (jueea-square 
Smith,  Aliel, esq.  M  P.  M'oodhall  Park, Herts,  to 
.Melville, Lady  Marianne  Leslie 
Tliellnsson,  T.  R.  esq.  Northamptonshire,  to 
Macnairhten,  Miss  .MnHa 
Taltonrd,  T.  N.esq,  Inner  Temple,  to 
Rutt,  .Miss  R.  Clapton.  Middlesex 
>Vest,  Sir  Edward,  Recbrder  of  lioinhay.to 
Folkes,  Miss  L.  (i.Hillinfrton  Hall,  Norfolk 
M’itherbv.  .Mr.  R.  St.  John's  College,  Cam.  to 
Hale,  Miss  K.  Petwurth, Sussex 
M’est,  T.  T.  esq.  Pavement,  Finsbury,  to 
llryaue,Miss  S.  P.  UrixtonCoimnun,  Surrey 


DEATHS. 


Austlce,  Mrs.  the  wife  of  Lieut.  0.  II. F.  53d 
regt.  Portsmouth,  2S— Stewart  Abeniethy,  esq. 
late  assistant  romndssary  general,  West-Indies 
— Rev.  T.  W.  Astley,  Queniiigten,  Ciloucester- 
shire. 

Ilroad,  Mm.  at  Arundel,  9^ — Mrs.  J.  Rally, 
Kensington.  Surrey — T.  Brown,  esq.f  Lower 
(!heaui,  Surrey,  5^l->Richard  Birt.esq.  Jobn-st. 
Adelphi— .Mrs.  John  Brandon,  Soho-sii. — Mrs. 
N.  Ilennet,  Jun.  Camden-row,  Peckham — Ed¬ 
ward  lloclim,  esq.  St.  James’s-sq.  HI — M'illiain 
llroadWnt.  esq.  Ewell,  Surrey — Widow  of  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  A.  Blanchard,  Brighton — Mrs.  E.  Brom¬ 
ley ,  Deptford — .Mr.  J.  Burgess,  Upper Thanies- 
st. — .M  rs.  Bowring, Tower-street. 

Coveney,  .Mrs.  John,  Kean's  Head,  Russell 
ft.  Drury-la.— .Mrs.  W  Caiitherley,  Lndgate- 
hill— R.  Ciinlitre,  esq.  niackhuru. Lancashirt' — 
It.  Crawford,  esq.  Nelson's-pl.  Kent-rd.  HI  — 
Mrs.  Surah  (iollet,  Pcckhaui — .Mrs.  Carrutheis, 
Shacklewell,  7^1 — .Mrs.  Carrington,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  C.— .Mrs.  J.B.  Cramer,  Brighton— 
Mrs.  K. Crisp,  Lower-st.  Islington,  8H. 

Dulany,  Mm.  R.T.  Bath.bH— J.  Dennis,  estp 
Alverton,  Penzance— Mr.  J.  Dickson,  Coveiit- 
garden,  F.L.Sj,  H4— The  Right  Hon.  Kllzalwth 
Ladv  Dormer,  wife  of  John  Evelyn  Pierpoint, 
tentli  Baron  Dormer,  of  M'inggrove  Park.  M’ar- 
wick.  .'•7 — i^J.  I*.  De  Tliiballier,  R.  N.  JN. 

Edwards, Janies,  Pall  .Mall,  14— John  Elinslie, 
cs«j.  llerner’s-st. 

Field.  Miss  M.  A.  Stanstead,  Herts--Mrs.  R. 
Pumivail,  Trafalgar-st.  M’alworth,  30 — B.  I. 
Frieilinan,  emi.  Woodford. 

(•ardiiier,  J.  (1.  C.  es«|.  Thurgnrton  Prlorv, 
Nottinghamshire — Mm.  Dhnnell— H.  de  Lingo 
ttregory,  esq.  Hnngurton-house.  Lincoln,  Kl— 
Isaac  Dulliver.esq.  M'imburne  Minster.  Dorset¬ 
shire,  77— Rev.  S.  Drover,  A.M.  llemel  Hamp¬ 
stead,  <7— Mrs.  Uortx,  Upper  John-st.  Golden- 
sq.  37. 

Hayton.Amos.  esq.  .Mark-lane,  78— Miss  M. 
R.  Hol4yn.6Ioane-st.  IH— .Mr.  M’m.  Hudgetts, 
Powick,  Worcestershire-  Lieut  General  John 
Haynes.  Hon.  Kast-India  Company's  serviee,  at 
4’ heltonhani — The  lad v of  .M ajor  Holland,  N ort li¬ 
st.  Lambeth,  .SO — .Mr.  T  Hills.  Up|>er  Rathhoiie- 
1 1  61— Lieut.  J.  F.  Holduo,  Knightshridge. 


Illingworth,  Miss  B.  Prospect-place,  Edg- 
ware-road. 

Leathley,  Mrs.  Clapton,  67— R,  Legh,  ess. 
Adlington-haU,  Chester,  60-— Mm.  T,  G.  LloyJ, 
Claphain-road, 

Mallory,  Mrs.  Ann,  Woodcote, Warwick, 64— 
Mr.  J.  .Mackiihler,  Burg^ou,  Middlesex-pl.  New- 
roail— .Mrs.  Jane  .Mann,  Clapton— Sir  T.  J.  Met¬ 
calfe,  hart.  Fernhill,  Berksh.  39 — .Mr.  C.  Milei, 
Egbam — Mrs.  Mary  Milles,  North  Elmham. 
Norfolk,  93 — .Mrs.  M'm.  Mooney,  M'althamstuw 

Oakes,  Lieut.  General  Sir  Hildebrand,  63— 
Mrs.  C.  Oflley,  Parken-liill,  Stroud,  Glouoester- 
slilre. 

Pollen,  Mrs.  R.  Millbrook,  Hants,  70— Mrs.  K. 
Powell,  Exeter — .Mrs.  Price,  Bagniton,  M'ar- 
wicksbire  —  Mrs.  Ann  Plielph,  Osborii-place, 
Whltecbapel— Miss  M.  M.  Phillips,  Pall  Msll- 
Lady  Perth,  P.xrk-Ia.  Grosvernor-sq.  —  T.  F 
Phillips,  esq.  Moss-side,  Manchester,  73— Win. 
Perden,  esg.  Berner-st.  —  Charlotte  Jemiins, 
daughter  ot  Admiral  Kir  Charles  Pule,  Alden- 
ham  Ahtiey,  Herts,  17» 

Robson.  Mrs  late  of  York,  83 — Mr.  0.  Rose, 
surgeon,  St.  Mary  Axe — Miss  Charlotte  Raffles, 
Ilenroiden — Mm.  Rolls,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

Simons,  Lieutenant  D  H. — Mr.  G.  Sticnhach, 
Upper  Castle-street,  Lelcester-sq.  72— John  R. 
Snow,e<*q.  Hatton-hill, Surrey, 77 — Robert  Sal¬ 
mon,  esq.  late  of  New  Bond-st.  73— Mrs.  B.  C. 
Smith,  Stoke  Newington,  37— Mrs.  G.  Silk, 
Northamptun-pl.  Clerkenwell,  65— Isaac  Slede. 
Brighton, 51 — Grooine  Spence,  esq.  PaddIngbMi, 
65 — .Mrs.  G.  Skelton .Hatton-nrden — T.Single- 
ton,  esij.  East-end,  Finchley.  oH — Mm.  L. Smith, 
Paternoslei-row’,  34  — Mrs.  Schatx,  Tower-it. 

Taylor,  Mm.  Ann,  Kensington,  78  —  LleuL 
Peter  Truppo,  R.N.  38— Miss  H.D.  Taunton, 
Totnes,  Devon,  14 — Mis*  C.  Trower.Clapton- 
Mr.  T.  H.  Tatbain,  Dorset-square. 

Vausc,  Mm.  Ann,  Liverpool,  43 

M'alfonl,  Mr.  J.Castle-sL  Holbom— Tlie lady 
of  Capt.  Sir  W.  S.  Wiseman,  bart.  of  hit  Majes¬ 
ty's  frigate  Tamar — Hugh  Withard,  esq.  Lin- 
roln's-inn..S6— John  MVlsford,  esq.  late  ofCr^ 
diton,  Devon,  Hi — .Miss  M'ehli,  Plymoiilb — 4». 
Whittingstall,e«M|.  \V at  ford,  Herts, 
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BKDrORDSilIRB. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Tatham,  rector  of 
St.  CulhberfH,  Bedford,  han  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  to  the  En^^liah  church 
at  the  Hattie. 

BUCK1NGIIAM8HIRR. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Whinfield,  M.A.  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Ty- 
ringham  cum  Filgruve,  with  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Battlendeu  cum  BatHgrave,  Bed- 
fvrdahire. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The  following  gentlemen  of  the  ITni- 
veraity  of  Cambridge  have  been  lately 
ordained • 

By  the  Biahop  of  F.xctcr. 

Deacons. M.  Arundel, B. A. Cains 
College;  Charles  Melliuish,  B.A.  and 
Thod.  Ainger,  B.A.  St.  Johtrs  College ; 
and  T.  B.  Murray,  B.A.  Pembroke  Cul- 
lege. 

Prferfr.— Wm .  (irylla,  M.A.  Trinity 
College;  and  E.  D.  Rhodes,  M.A.  Sid¬ 
ney  College. 

By  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Deacons.^  H.  Wood,  B.A.  Corpus 
Chritli  Col  lege;  J.  Winn,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College;  F.  Legh,  B.A.  Trinity  (Col¬ 
lege;  and  T.  Hinde,  B.A.  Jesus  Col- 
lege. 

iVfMl«.-«A.  J.  Lockwood,  B.A.  Jesus 
College ;  J.  Bruce, St.  Peter's  College  ; 
and  T.  B.  Pooley,  B.A.  Christ's  College. 

The  Rev.  S.  Redhead  lias  been  ap- 
•  pointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Claverley. 

CHESHIRE. 

A  new  cast-iron  bridge  is  erecting 
over  the  oaual  between  Chester  and 
Liverpool,  at  Canghall,  similar  to  the 
Molliugtou  bridge. 

CORNWALL. 

In  the  course  of  working  the  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall,  buckets  without 
hoops,  cut  out  of  the  solid  timber,  and 
picks  formed  with  great  labour  out  of 
the  horns  of  the  fallow  deer,  have  been 
found. 

CUMBERLAND. 

A  parcel  of  common  land,  forty-dve 
acres,  situate  on  Weddiker  Rigg,  has 
this  year  produced  72 J  stocks  of  oats 
more  than  last  year.— Potatoes  have 
been  sold  at  Whitehaven  market,  at  l|d. 
per  stone.  The  apples  in  this  county 
arc  very  fine  and  large,  some  measur- 
Ing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference,  and  weighing  15  ounces. 
Forty-nine  pounds  of  fine  mutton  ha.s 
been  sold  at  Whitehaven  for  eight  shil¬ 
ling^!  scarcely  2d.  per  lb. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  Ladies'  Repository,  after 


payment  of  all  ex)>cuHes,  amount  to 
^'100.  12s.  lid.  which  sum  has  been  laid 
Out  amongst  the  ditferent  trades-pt'ople 
•n  the  town  of  Derby,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Ladies'  pat rouesst's,  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  iiiatcriuls  for  clothing  the  dis¬ 
tressed  Irish. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The  Rev.  John  Cummins  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Rackenford. 
—Mr.  Honeywell,  a  respt'ctablc  far¬ 
mer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  KliigN- 
bridge,  has  now  apples  enough  ou  nr. 
venty  trees  to  make  seventy  liogHhe.nIs 
of  cider. 

DURHAM. 

A  seam  of  coal,  six  feet  three  incluH 
in  thickness,  was  come  at  lately  in  tin* 
new  colliery  at  lletton,  at  a  depth  of 
109  fathoms,  or  054  feet,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  amply  reward  the  owners  of 
the  colliery  fur  the  spirited  manner  with 
which  they  have  entered  into  and  pro- 
secuted  the  undertaking.— The  will 
of  an  officer  who  was  killed  in  a  late 
engagement  between  l>ord  Cochrane 
and  a  Spanish  fleet,  was  lately  proved 
in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Durham. 
This  testamentary  document,  which  the 
unfortunate  officer  carried  in  his  breast 
pocket,  has  been  pierced  in  two  ditler- 
ent  places  by  the  fatal  sword  which 
terminated  his  existence,  and  it  is  also 
slightly  marked  With  his  blood. 

ESSEX. 

A  portrait  of  Petrarch's  Laura,  by 
Simon  Memmi,  has  been  lately  sold  for 
eighty-five  guineas,  at  Wanstead  Houst'. 
The  catalogue,  speaking  of  it,  says, 
**  By  the  inscription  on  the  back,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  this  beautiful  picture  was 
painted  by  Memmi,  for  his  friend  Pe¬ 
trarch,  who  mentions  it  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  ode,  and  again  in  the  eighty- 
ninth.  After  the  death  of  Petrarch,  it 
was  taken  to  Arquer,  and,  in  1374,  the 
Florentine  Republic  sent  it  to  Boeaccio, 
who  also  notices  it  in  his  Epistles. 
After  the  death  of  Bocaccio,  it  pass'd 
into  the  hands  of  Chilimi,  from  whom 
it  was  bought.”  The  auctioneer,  per¬ 
haps,  docs  not  know  that  the  learned 
dispute  whether  there  ever  was  such  a 
person  as  l.Aura— she  is  supposed  to 
have  existed  only  In  the  poet's  brain. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A  pear-tree,  of  the  jarganel  species, 
growing  in  a  garden  near  Ciloucesfer, 
which  bloomed  in  the  spring,  and  since 
produced  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  now  pre¬ 
sents  a  singular  spectacle  of  a  second 
blossom  of  a  most  beautiful  appearance. 
_ ^^rhe  wife  of  Mr.  C.  Romc,  of  Exc- 
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tor,  linon-draper,  lian  been  lately  deli¬ 
vered  of  three  fine  bny«,  iKho,  with  the 

mother^  are  likely  to  do  well. - Mr. 

lletty,  the  ci-devant,  youni;  Hottcius, 
Ikim  a^^ain  ataiumed  the  Hock  and  busk  in ; 
be  opened  at  the  cnicUenham  'rheatre 
lately,  in  the  character  of  the  i-'arl  of' 
Essex,  and  was  received  with  j;reat 
applause. 

IIAMPSItIRK. 

In  the  (garden  of  .Mr.  Harris,  at  Cios- 
port,  is  some  Indian  eorn  now  in  full 
car.  Llarl  (aruHvenor  is  said  to  have 
purchased  the  magnificent  inausion  of 
i'outhill. 

itERtroRnsitiiiK. 

The  hop-picking  has  generally  com¬ 
menced  in  this  county,  and  the  produce 
of  the  pluiitatiouB  will  rival  the  former 
productions  of  the  heut  year*,  the  ipra- 
llty  of  the  hups  is  also  excellent. 

KENT. 

There  is  now  growing  in  a  garden 
belonging  to  u  gentleman  of  the  dock¬ 
yard,  Sheerncss,  a  species  of  the  gourd 
genus,  the  seed  of  which  was  brought 
Iroui  Van  Dicmaifs  land,  in  tho  Drome¬ 
dary  store  ship.  It  is  culled  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  that  island,  toparra,  and  bears 
a  beautiful  white  flower.  The  gourd 
is  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  measuriug  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  nineteen  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  is  considered  a  great 
curiosity,  and  probably  the  only  one 
that  ever  arrived  to  perfection  in  this 
country. 

LANCASHIRE. 

There  is  an  apple-tree  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  T.  Bevington,  at  Omer 
Cireen,  Thornton,  near  Crosby,  of  which 
the  stem  is  only  eighteen  inches  high, 
but  the  branches  of  which  (supported 
by  a  frame)  extend  over  a  circle  of 
forty-five  yards  in  circumference.  This 
tree  has  borne  an  extraordinary  (juan- 

tity  of  fruit. - .\l  I'lverston,  apples 

have  been  sold  at  the  same  price  as  po¬ 
tatoes,  viz.  threc-peiicc  per  hoop.—  ... 
^Vithiii  the  last  six  years,  the  money 
expended  by  the  trustees  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Docks,  in  the  article  of  labour 
only,  ainouuts  to  the  extraordinary  sum 
of  374,0001. —— JVcjf on  (iuild.  The 
festivities  consist  of  a  grand  musical 
f.'stivul,  races,  plays,  &c.  &c.  This 
singular  festival,  so  perfectly  unique, 
that  there  is  no  other  of  the  kind  in 
the  kingdom,  is  of  the  standing  of  five 
centuries.  It  appears  from  the  record 
of  the  borough,  that  there  have  been 
twenty  guilds  in  five  hundred  years; 
that  in  the  two  first  centuries  they  were 
held  at  irregular  period.^,  but  that  since 
that  time,  beginning  with  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  they  have  been  celebrated 
regularly  without  intermission,  every 
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twenty  years.  Time  has  diminished 
nothing  of  the  splendour  of  this  ancient 
festival,  which  is  enhanced  in  value  hv 
the  rarity  of  its  recurrence,  and  of 
which  the  inclinations  of  the  native  in. 
habitants,  residcut  and  uon-resideut, 
dispose  them  to  say,  esto  perjtetuu. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

There  is  now  an  apple-tree  belonging 
to  Mr.  White,  glazier,  of  Boston,  in  full 
blossom,  which  has  this  year  borne 
fruit also  one  which  has  only  beta 
planted  about  two  years,  in  the  garden 
of  .Mr  Weetes,  of  Skirbcck,  which  pro¬ 
duced  apples  this  season,  and  has  now 
blossomed  again.— The  luirl  of  Bris¬ 
tol  has  returned  to  his  Lincolnshire 
tenants  20  per  cent,  at  his  late  audit, 
held  at  Sleaford. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The  Uev.  W.  Thursby,  M.A.  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  has  been  ek*cted  to 
the  vicarage  of  All  Saints,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  void  by  the  death  of  the  Kev. 

C.  H.  Tuttuell. - The  Bev.  J.  Wat- 

son,  D.l).  curate  of  Acle,  Norfolk,  has 
been  instituted  to  the  livings  of  Kiiig- 
stead-cum-Denford,  void  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Proby,  on  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  T.  Burton,  of  Yar¬ 

mouth. 

NORFOLK. 

The  Rev.  .S.  H.  Savory,  A.M.  has 
been  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of 
Houghton  Juxta  Harplcy,  in  this  coun¬ 
ty,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Marquis 
Cholmondeley.  —  From  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Report  we  learn,  that  the 
wall-fruit  and  grapes  are  almost  every 
where  abundant ;  the  latter  nearly  as 
good  as  in  some  seasons  we  find  them 
in  hot-houses.  Wheats  are  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  quality.  Barley  perhaps  not  more 
than  two. thirds  of  a  crop,  and  the  qua¬ 
lity  inferior  to  that  of  last  year.  Peas 
and  beans  better  than  was  at  one  time 
expected,  but  not  an  average  crop. 
Turnips  fulling  otf  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  grubs  aud  wire- worms. 

NORTllUMBERLAN  DSIIIRE. 

An  aunual  exhibition  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  arts,  is  about  to  be 
opened  in  Newcastle. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Two  carrots  were  lately  drawn  from 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Hind,  of  Mansfield, 
which  weighed  four  pounds,  one  of 
them  mcasured,in  length  sixteen  inches, 
and  in  circumfercucc  ten  inches.— At 
Newark,  apples  have  been  sold  iu  the 
street  at  three-pence  per  peck.  An 
apple  has  been  lately  gathered  in  the 
garden  of  .Mr.  C.  (treasSey,  of  Sneintoii, 
measuring  twelve  inches  aud  a  half, 
aud  weighing  eleven  ounces. 
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OTrORDSnillE. 

Tlie  Rcy.  lliomas  Beiwland,  B.A.of 
Balliol  Coliej^re,  is  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  Helens. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The  Rev.  F.  l)c  Veil  Williams  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Abdou 
— Fatroii,  the  Karl  of  Pembroke. 

SUFI'OLK. 

Woolpit  fair  has  been  numerously 
attended.  There  was  a  very  large 
»hew  of  colts,  which  met  with  ready 
Mle,  at  advanced  prices.  There  were 
but  few  good  horses,  but  what  there 
were,  sold  well.  Business,  upon  the 
whole,  more  brisk  than  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  for  some  time.^— Some  6sher- 
men  belonging  to  the  port  of  Ipswich, 
have  lately  caught,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  that  singular  hsh,  the  squalus 
squatinoj  of  Lintioeus.  It  has  generally 
five  rows  of  teeth,  but  the  present, 
being  young,  had  but  three.  It  has 
five  spiracles  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
and  two  spouting  holes  placed  behind 
the  eyes.  It  was  four  feet  six  inches 
ill  length,  and  weighed  9Ulb8.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  European  Seas,  and  is  rc- 
IKirted  to  be  fierce  and  dangerous. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

At  Warwick  fair  the  supply  of  fat 
beasts  was  rather  smaller  than  usual, 
and  as  the  buyers  were  more  numerous, 
the  whole  were  disposed  of;  prices 
may  be  quoted  at  from  3^d.  to  5d.  per 
lb.  A  great  number  ot  sheep  were 
penned,  but  the  sales  were  dull,  and 
the  prices  obtained  were  somewhat 
lower  than  at  the  late  fair. 

WORCESTERSHIRE* 

The  markets  of  Worcester  have  been 
abundantly  supplied  with  hops.  The 
average  prices  were  from  45s.  to  63s.  a 
few  inferior  were  lower,  and  some  fine 
fetched  67s.  Nothing  is  doing  in  old 
hops,  the  prices  of  which  arc  nominal. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Tlic  Lord  Chancellor  has  been  pleas, 
ed  to  present  the  Rev.  John  Baines 
Ciraham,  IVI.A.  fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Mick  legate. —The  har¬ 
vest,  which  is  now  completed  in  the 
diflereut  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
York,  will  be  little  more  than  half  an 
average  crop.  The  crop  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  are  very  light.—  ■ 
The  Doncaster  St.  Leger  this  year  has 
been  a  foiinnate  event  for  betting  men. 
ITic  Yorkshire  coynosccnli  had  strange¬ 
ly  missed  their  ealcuiatioii  upon  this 
race.  'I'he  four  first  favourites  were 
amongst  the  last  horses.  The  winner, 
'Iheodore,  wjis  thought  less  of  than 
auy  one  in  the  race,  and  100  to  1  was 
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refused.  So  much  for  North-cooutry 
trial  matches,  when  the  first,  second, 
and  third  horses  were  scarcely  named 
in  the  race.  Many  thousands  have 
changed  owners  on  this  occasion. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  labours  of  the  Society  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  skill  of  the  working  mechanics 
of  Edinburgh,  founded  in  April,  18*21, 
have  already  been  attended  with  great 
success. — The  Commissioners  who  art» 
appointed  toenquire  whether  the  Boards 
of  Customs  and  Excise  in  Scotland  may 
not  be  dispensed  with,  and  their  duties 
be  transferred  to  a  Central  Board  in 
London,  will  begin  their  investigation 
ill  a  few  days.  Some  of  them  are 
already  arrived,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Commissioners  will  he  In  Edinburgh 
in  a  short  time. — A  |Nirty  of  more  than 
loo  of  the  townsmen  and  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  entertained  Mr.  Hume  at  dinner, 
ill  Anderson's,  New  Inn,  Aberdeen, — 
Alexander  Bannerman,  Esq.  in  ihc 
Chair.— There  is  now  to  bo  seen  at 
present,  in  the  garden  of  Thos.  David¬ 
son,  of  Cushat-hill,  a  second  crop  of 
pease  growing  upon  the  stalks,  which 
bore  abundantly  in  July.  The  straw 
had  become  pale  and  withered,  and 
was  about  to  be  removed  from  the 
ground,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  family,  it  began  to  exhibit  the  ver¬ 
dure  and  luxuriance  of  spring,  and  is 
now  loaded  with  blossoms  and  young 
pease. — Herring  have  been  so  plentiful 
ill  Inverness  market,  that  they  sell 
a  dozen,  sixteen,  and  even  twenty 
excellent  herrings  for  a  penny. 

IRELAND. 

\Vc  understand  that  the  Nohlcnicn 
and  Gentlemen,  friends  to  the  general 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  this 
country,  and  to  the  modification  of  the 
tithe  system,  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  give  a  public  dinner  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  when  he  passes  through 
Dublin,  on  his  return  to  I-aigland. — His 
Grace’s  noble  and  disinterested  conduct, 
in  respect  of  tithes,  and  his  constant 
advocacy  of  Ireland,  deserve  respect 
and  gratitude.— So  rare  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  the  knowledge  of  music  in  Ire¬ 
land,  that  in  the  town  of  .Strabnne, 
a  piano-forte  cannot  be  tuned  without 
sending  to  Kaphoc  for  Ihc  organist  ; 
and  the  music  master  of  a  rcspi*etable 
boarding-school,  at  Coleraine,  comes 
every  third  week  from  Belfast,  which 
is  more  than  50  miles  distant.  What 
an  opening  for  a  Colony  of  (jermans.* 

For  Ihc  stale  of  the  Irish  harvest, 
bee  Agricultural  Kcq>ort. 
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I  Price  j 
£. 


Per 
Sha  re. 
£  s. 
100 
200 
580 
130 
80 


Canalx. 

Ashton  and  OMIiam  ....I  — ■ 

BanieHley  . I  lt»0 

(divided)  ...  35 

ll.>|t.*n  and  Riiry .  350 

HrM-koiKk  and  Al»er|;av.  150 

farlwlc .  50 

Cbetterlicid . r  100  120 

Coventry  . . . {  UK)  10/0 

Cronilonl . I  loo  370 

Croydon . I  100  3  10 

Derby .  100  140 

Dudley . 1  100  63 

)-JI«‘«iiiere  and  Chester  . . .  |  133  Cd 

I'rewiali  .  I  lOO  lOoO 

Forlh  and  Clyde . I  lOO  470 

(irand  Junction .  100  345 

(■rand  Surrey . I  lOO  54 

Lraud  Uiihm . I  lOO  18 

tfraud  Western . I  lOO  3 

(trantham . 1  150  145 

Jletcford  and  Gio  ncea.  I  100  — 

.aucaater . 1  DW  I  27 

Lreda  and  Liverpool . |  100  ,  365 

Icireater . I  —  1  300 

Iriceatcr  A  Northainidun  1  100  j  71 

l/>u|(hl>on>n^i . .....I  •“  l35(i0 

Mflton  Mowbray . I  100  221 

MoHiDuuthshire . I  100  160 

Mduti^onierysbirc . I  100  70 

Neath . . .  —  410 

NottiDxhani . I  150  200 

Oxford .  DM)  730 

PortNinouth  and  Arundel  I  50  40  j 

Resrjit'a . I  —  39  10 

Rochdale . I  100  56 

Shrewsbury . 1  125  170 

SUmpNhire . j  125  135 

>^ersel  Coal .  5^  107  10 

Rif  to.  Lock  Fund . I  —  — 

Stalfordah.AWorcctershire  I  140  700 

Stourhridij^ . I  14.5  3n0 

Stratford>on>.\.voD  . . |  —  17 

Htmiidwater . I  —  405 

Swansea . I  100  185 

Tavistock  .  lOO  00 

I'hanies  ami  .Medway  ....  1  —  30 

Tbimes  ami  Severn,  New  1  —  23 

Trent  k  Mersey  . |  2<)0  1910 

Warwick  and  Birmin^h.  ^  1  1330 

M'arwirk  and  Napton....  j  100  210 

IVoicester  k  llimiiiighani  I  —  26  10 

Docks.  j 

liOndon  . I  100  111 

We«t  India . 1  lOO  183 J 

liast  India . j  100  158 

Couimeicial . ;  1  100  87 

Fast  Cuiiotry  . {  100  31 


Div.  per 
Ann.  I 
£.  s.  ti. 

4  10 
10 

24 

5 
4 


8 

44 

14 

6 

3 

3 

.58 

20 

10 

3 


1 

13 

14 

170 

11 

8 

2 

35 

13 

33 


2 

9  10 
7 
7 
6 
40 
9 


10 


23 

10 


75 

11 

10 

1 

4 

10 

8 

3 


15 


10 


10 


Price 

Bridges.  £. 

Southwark  .  100 

Ditto,  New  .  50 

Ditto,  Loan  .  — 

Vauxhail  .  100 

Waterloo .  lOO 

Watcr^Horks.  • 

Chelsea  .  — 

East  liondoii .  100 

Grand  J  unction .  50 

Kent .  100 

London  Bridge .  — 

South  London  .  100 

West  Middlesex .  —  . 

York  Buildings .  100 

Insurances. 

Albion . 500 

Atlas .  50 

Bath .  — 

Birmingliain  Fire  .  1000 

British .  3.50 

County .  100 

Eagle .  50 

European  .  30 

Globe .  loo 

Guardian .  D)0 

Ho|»e  .  50 

ImiHTial  Fire .  5IKI 

Ditto.  Ufe .  50 

Kent  Fire .  50 

I/indon  Fire .  25 

London  Ship .  35 

l*rovident .  100 

Rwk .  20 

Royal  Exchange .  — 

Sun  Fire .  — 

Sun  Life .  lOO 

Union .  200 

(ias  Lights. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  (Chart 

Compauy... .  50 

Ditto,  New  Shares  .  50 

City  Gaa  Light  Company .  100 

Ditto,  New  . .  100 

^uth  London  .  100 

Imperial .  50 

Ltterartf  Institutions. 

Ixmdon  . .  75gt 

Ruasel .  35ga 

Surrey .  30ga 

MUtcrllancous. 

Auction  .Mart .  50 

Britiah  t'opiier  Com|Mny.  D)0 
Golden  Lane  Brewer^ . . . .  j  80 

Ditto .  50 

IxMidon  Com.  Sale  Hooma  |  150 
('ariiatic  Stock,  1st  class  . 

Ditto . 3d  ditto  . 


Per 

Skmre^ 

£.  0. 

23 

07  10| 

30 
5 


97 

57  10| 
3.5 


50 

30 

67 

34 


Dir. 
]HrAnn. 
£.  s.  4. 

7*pl*.ct. 

5 


2 

2  10 
1  10 
8  10 


50 
5 
575 
300 
50 
40 
3  12  Bl 
20 
i;J5 
10 
4 

m 

11 
55 
38 

30 

18 
I 

265 


2  5 


3  10 
0 
40 
85 
3 

3  to 

1  . 

6 


(S 
10 
9  G 


19 


18 

2 


10 

8 


23  10| 

40 


71 

65  10| 
115 
GO 
131 
6  15 

38 
II 
5 

22 
52 
9 
5 
15 
93 
79 


4 

3  12 

5  12 
2  16 
7  10 


1  5 

2  10 


Messri.NVOLFE  and  EDMONDS,  No  9, 'Clianjfe.Alley.CornhiM- 


0' 


IKISII  Il’NDS.  SunriT. 

Bank  Stock . 

Govt.  DebenUi.  31  per  ci.  MJj.;" 
Da  Stock  . . . ,  b.J  ....  i)H  •> 
,Govt.  Dcbcuts.  4  ....  I00j> 

Do.  Stock  ....  4  . ) . , ,  ’ 

Paviii(?  Dcbciis.  4  | 

Govt.  Debenis.  5  ....  lOriH 

Do.  Stock....  5  .... 

Gd. Canal  Loan  0  per  ct. . 

Ditto  ditto  ..  4  *’ 

PipeWat.  Debs.  5  . 

Do.  do.  do.  . .  6  . 

City  Debents..  5  . 

Grand  Canal  Stock  . 

Koyal  Canal  Stock  ....  -2*2 . 

Lxchange  on  London  . .  . 


BULLION.  rt:R  oz. 
Sept.  24.  £.  s.  d. 

Portup:al  Gold,  in  Coin  . .  IX  U  n 

Foreign  Gold,  in  Bars  ..  3  17  (i 

New  Doubloons . 3  13  3 

New  Dollars  . 0  4  9 


Silver,  in  Bars,  Standard  0  4  1I> 


Sept.  24. 


c;(  )v i.K N y\  i:nt  r i  >  ds. 

Bank  Stock,  div.  10  per  cent . 

3  percent.  Ilediiced  Annuities  .... 
3|  per  Cent.  Consols  Annuities  .... 

4  per  Cent.  Consols  Annuities  .... 
Ivoiifc  Annuities,  expire  .'ith  Jan.  ISGU 
South  Sea  Old  Ann.  div.  3  per  cent. 

3  |>er  Cent.  Consols  Annuities  .... 

4  per  Cent.  Ditto,  New . 

b  per  Cent.  Navy  Annuities . 

India  Stock,  div.  10^  per  Cent . 

South  Sea  Stock,  div.  3^ . 

.South  S.  New  Anns.  div.  3  piT  cent. 

3  |H‘r  Cent.  Annuities,  1751  ...... 

lni|>erial  3  per('cnt.  Annuities  .... 

4  |)er  Cent.  India  Bonds . 

I'xchequer  Bills,  £1000.  2d.  per  day 

Ditto  £500 . ’. 

Ditto  small  . . 

Bank  for  Account,  15th Oct.  1822.. 

India  for  Openiup^,  15th  Oct . 

Consols  for  Openings,  Itith  Oct.  . . 

3.J  l>er  Cent.  Consols . 

3  per  per  Cent.  Reduced . 

Impt'rial  . 


80J  a  1  .... 
lOOj  a  100  .. 


253 


80g  a  . 

47  a  40  pm.. 
2  a  3  pm.. 
4  a  5  pm.. 
0  a  9  pm.. 
247*8  .... 

253* . 


FRENCH  FINDS. 

London^  Sept.  13. 

0  p.Ct.  An.  with  div. 
due  March  2 1 ,  and  ‘)2f.  75r, 
September  21 ... .  9‘jl’. 

Bank  Shares,  div.  31  . 

Dec.  and  30  June  . . 

Reconnois.  of  Liqui¬ 
dation  divid.  due 

Mar.  21,  &  Sep.  21  . . 

Exchangee  on  Lon¬ 
don,  3  months  . 

Ditto  1  ditto  . 


COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Tuesday,  Sfi»t.  : 

Amsterdam . C. 

F .  12 

7  Barcelona  . . . .  .y  . , 

. .  35* 

Ditto  at  Sight . 

.  12 

4  Seville  . 

. 35* 

Rotterdam . 

......  12 

8  Gibraltar  . . 

.  301 

Antwerp . 

......  12 

6  Leghorn  . 

Hamburgh . 

. 38 

0  (icnoa  . 

.  43* 

Altona  . . . . : . 

.  38 

1  V'enicc  Italian  liv. 

. 27  50 

Paris,  3  days  Sight . . 

. 25 

60  Malta  . 

. 45 

Ditto  . 

. 25 

90  Naples . 

. 

Bourdeaux . 25 

Frankfort  on  the  Main  ....  158 

Vienna  elfee . 2  .M.  ^fio.  |0 

Trieste,  ditto .  10 

Madrid  .  3fii 

Cadix . . .  38 

Bilbda .  36^ 


90  Palermo  . . . peroz.  117i 

Lisbon  .  .52j 

24  Oporto  . 52* 

24  Rio  Janeiro .  48 

Bahia  .  50 

Dublin  .  93 

Cork  .  92 


EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

All  Exchequer  Bills  dated  prior  to  Oct.  1821,  have  been  Advertised  to  be  Paid  Off. 


AMERICAN  FlINDS. 

lAtndon^  Sept.  17.  N.  York^  Any  14 

Bank  Shares  ....  212  . 102!  \  . 

7  |M»r  Cent . tt5  . .  J  *04  . 

3  pr.  Cts.  of  1K12.  93  9*  .  (  from  103  j . 

oa  uT  /Jan  1821  103!  4  * 


1813.  93  9;  ..  /  Jan  1821  103*4 

1814.  93  9J  ..  )  104  2 

1815.  93  Oi  . 


»4  i 
2  ( div. 

%  Ay  > 


div.  froi 
Marl  82 


3  per  Cent . 09*  . 

5  per  Cent . 95*1  . 

5  per  Cent . 96*  . . 

F'xchang^c  on  Loudon, 


10  pm. 


PRUSSIAN  STOCK.  1  RUSSIAN  STOCK. 

London,  Sept.  17,  1822.  j  London j  Sept.  17,  1822. 

.5  percent.  Bonds,  lurffc  902  1  6  per  Cent.  Inscriptions,  82.  —  Ex- 

Small—.  Div.  due  31st  March,  changfc  12d  p.  Ro.— Div.  due  30th 
and  30th  Sept.. .  June,  and  31st  Dec. — Metallic  5  per 

Cents.  82  ex.  d.— Exchant^e  3  |  1  p. 
Ro.— Div.  due  28th  Feb.‘&31st  Aujf. 


PUIUK.S  OF  .STOCKS,  COCKSK  OF  KXCILVNGK,  Xr. 


^  I 

I 


